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General Introduction 


John J. Peradotto 


I.0 INTRODUCTION 


In a ringing monologue of the Prometheus Bound attributed to Aeschylus, 
the shattered hero inventories his gifts to humankind: architecture, 
astronomy, mathematics, writing, domestication of animals, seafaring, 
medicine, metallurgy, divination. The modern lay reader will be startled 
that a list of clearly technical practices (tékbnai [téxvai]) should not only 
include divination (mantiké [yovt1Ky]) but in a sense climax with it, giving 
it pride of place by devoting nearly as much space to its elaboration as to 
all the others combined. A different ontological mindset, but not entirely 
so. An elemental characteristic of civilized humanity is the abiding need 
for assurance in a world of uncertainty and chanciness that ever defies 
our drive to tame it to our will. We rely — some more, some less — on 
our weather forecasts, our investment advisors, our odds-makers, our 
guidance counselors, our DNA tests, and in lighthearted moments, our 
horoscopes and fortune cookies. Moreover, cognitive science assures us 
that humanity harbors an innate tendency toward “hyperactive agency 
detection” (see Chapter 9, below), a hardwired predisposition to iden- 
tify a hidden agent, often an intelligent personal agent, where none is 
apparent. From our modern perspective this tendency seems more pro- 
nounced in ancient societies. That is an assessment that may 
require reexamination. 

The papers in this collection draw on new perspectives in their 
examination of prophecy and other forms of divination among the 
ancient Greeks. 
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I.I WOODARD 


In the first paper, “Greek Divination as the Transformation of an Indo- 
European Process,” Roger Woodard probes the role of the intellect in 
Greek divinatory practice. He begins with a case study of the Russian sect 
of the Khlysty, where Roman Jakobson noted that, in regard to their 
practice of generating divinely inspired speech, the members of this sect 
described ecstatic utterance as lying outside the realm of um ‘intellect’. In 
a Benvenistian study of Sanskrit and Greek vocabulary of sacrificial cult 
and divination, beginning with Greek aisthdnomai (cio®dévopon), ultim- 
ately cognate with Slavic wm, Woodard examines the Greek sub-lexicon 
utilized in expressing the proper response to oracular messages. That right 
response is one that Woodard characterizes as intellectual engagement 
with the divinatory signal — a purposeful response of cognitive investment 
in the oracular message. Woodard argues that while the particular divin- 
atory forms of the Greeks may have been acquired locally, within the 
Mediterranean, this proper response, and the vocabulary that encodes it, 
perpetuates more ancient Indo-European cult structures, as preserved 
most faithfully and revealed most clearly in Vedic Sanskrit texts. 

Of particular comparative significance are the Sanskrit verb sraddha- 
and the corresponding noun sraddha, terms that Woodard characterizes 
as describing the Vedic sacrificer’s intellectual commitment to the efficacy 
of sacrifice. Etymologically, the verb sraddhda- is a compound that literally 
denotes ‘to place the heart/mind in’ (Latin crédere, etc.) and that appears 
to have its origin in a pre-Indo-European period. Woodard points out that 
the distinctive, and limited, archaic morphology of this compound is 
shared by Greek aisthanomai (aic8dvoyan), literally ‘to place perception/ 
cognition in’ and argues that the Indo-European etyma of the two verbs, 
Sanskrit and Greek, would have been synonymous, or nearly so, in Proto- 
Indo-European and that both belong to the lexicon of Indo-European cult 
practice. The application of aisthénomai to oracular response represents 
an evolutionary transfer of knowledge, within a structured system, from 
ancestral sacrificial cult to Greek divinatory practice. 

Among the vocabulary critical for revealing the nature of the proper 
response to a Greek oracular sign is manthanO (pavéévw). This verb, 
meaning literally ‘to place the mind in’, matches aisthédnomai and 
sraddha- in its antiquity and its formative morphology and semantics. 
Woodard points out that Greek reflexes of Proto-Indo-European *men- 
‘to take thought’, when used with reference to oracular phenomena, 
usually give expression to the frenzy typical of Greek divine inspiration, 
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notably mantis (udvtis) ‘seer, diviner’, mainds (uowds) ‘maenad’, and 
mainomai (uaivoun) ‘to be mad’. Manthdno, in contrast, continues to 
convey the idea of intelligent response. He attributes this difference to 
the early grammaticalization of the ancestor of manthdno and, in con- 
junction with that, its continued steady presence in the language of early 
Indo-European priestly science. Greek manthdno thus finds a place in the 
language of cognitive engagement with oracular signs that parallels the 
Vedic close coordination of the verb manya- (from *men-) with the verb 
sraddha-, reinforcing the intellectual element of the act described by 
sraddha-. 

Examining these and still other relevant inherited vocabulary, 
Woodard concludes his chapter by positing a set of provisional conclu- 
sions that follow from his thesis that “intellectual engagement is the 
synchronically expected response to Greek oracles and that this is the 
diachronic consequence of primitive Indo-European cult practices, as 
preserved in Vedic India.” In sum, he contends, ancestral Indo- 
European cult structures have been transferred from sacrificial observance 
to oracular practice. 


I.2 CALAME 


In De Divinatione Cicero makes a distinction between two kinds of 
divination, a distinction that is endorsed and canonized by Bouché- 
Leclercq in his monumental Histoire de la divination dans l’Antiquité 
(1879-82). One kind is spontaneous, intuitive, and inspired, the other 
artificial and inductive. In “On Divinatory Practices and le raison des 
signes in Classical Greece,” Claude Calame questions the legitimacy and 
relevance of this distinction. He begins with a close analysis of the place of 
divinatory practices (mantiké [yovt«nh]) in the list of technical arts 
(tékhnai [téyvau]) that Prometheus boasts of having bestowed on human- 
kind in his famous monologue in the Prometheus Bound. Divination, 
Calame argues, is not a “supernatural science of the unknown” beyond 
recourse to reason, as Bouché-Leclercq had maintained, but rather a 
practical technique, like the other tékhnai, which employs methods and 
intellectual abilities requiring reason (noiis [vows], phrénes [ppéves]) and 
judgment (gnomé [yvepn]). It involves human interpretation of signs 
(sémata [ojyata]), a process independent of divine inspiration. 

Calame proceeds to compare the divinatory activity of Calchas in the 
Iliad with interpreters of oracles in Herodotus, to show how, as in the 
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famous “wooden wall” prophecy at the Persian War’s outset, the political 
situation of fifth-century Athens puts the need for interpretation in the 
hands of nonprofessional citizens forced to take control of their own 
future. (Calame is, like others in the present volume, skeptical that the 
oracular responses in Herodotus represent actual historical divinatory 
practice.) 

In his examination of divination in Plato, Calame points out that, while 
the divine, revelatory element comes to a person when he is in a nonra- 
tional, altered state of mind, the raw material of that revelation only 
yields significance to proper reasoning (logism6s [Aoyioyds]), to a rational 
art of decipherment. He goes on to argue that, when it comes to divin- 
ation, it would be wrong to characterize the transition from the archaic to 
the classical age as one from divine knowledge to human rationality, from 
mythos to logos. Even in Homer, he points out, the seer is placed in the 
same class with healers and carpenters; they are all (along with bards) 
démioergoi (Snpioepyot), craftsmen. There is no incompatibility between 
divine inspiration in accessing truth and the practical knowledge of the 
craftsman. The divine knowledge is always still in need of the technical art 
of divination. 

Calame concludes with a brief discussion of Hippocratic medicine. 
Although it developed in sanctuaries such as that of Asclepius in Cos 
and in association with incubation, its emphasis falls heavily on prognosis 
(pronoia [mpdvoia]), the practice of which requires the careful scrutiny and 
interpretation of signs (sémata [otyortal). 


1.3 PARKER 


Based upon the work of the great anthropologist Evans-Pritchard among 
the Azande, most students of divination assume that oracles and diviners 
tend to give their clients news that they want to hear or that they will 
reasonably expect to hear. In “Oracle and Client,” Robert Parker queries 
this application of living oral cultures to the divinatory practices of a non- 
living oral culture such as ancient Greece. He sets as his goal to test a 
different hypothesis: that fictional diviners (e.g., Calchas in the Iliad) 
never tell clients what they want to hear, whereas in real life ex hypothesi 
they try to do so. He wonders whether this proposition corresponds to 
actual practice (and if so, why consultants do not see through oracular 
compliance) and how diviners are able to bring it off. Parker takes on a 
number of cases from different parts of the Greek world and from 
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different periods. He admits that, for the most part, his questions will 
prove unanswerable, but suggests that this unanswerability will help to 
clarify the problems besetting our knowledge of ancient divination. 

Responses are not always positive. Parker examines so-called lot 
oracles (such as the Sortes Astampsychi), where the responses were 
mechanical and random and thus not invariably good, though more often 
good than bad. If bad, they could be retried. In the case of fixed oracular 
sites, such as Delphi and Dodona, Parker underscores the problem of 
evidence: the literary sources are unreliable while the epigraphical sources 
are selective and more likely to preserve in stone only positive responses. 
He considers implausible Fontenrose’s view that Delphi tended to positive 
responses on the grounds that such predictability would have damaged 
its credibility. 

If diviners generally wished to please their clients, how did they know 
what those clients wanted? Here is where the limitations show most 
radically in applying the anthropological literature to ancient Greek 
oracles. In an anthropological account of a typical divinatory session, 
the diviner will spend considerable time in discussion with the client and 
his family and neighbors, getting a good sense of what is wanted before 
delivering a verdict. Parker follows others in arguing that, to our know- 
ledge, none of this occurred in the Greek oracular situation. After finding 
no good argument for the sensitivity of diviners to their clients’ wishes 
and expectations, Parker surveys the various conventional forms that 
questions to an oracle might take. 

Returning to his opening hypothesis, Parker concludes with several 
qualifications: (1) that oracles always tried to please their consultants is 
not proven, though it remains likely they may have sought to do so; (2) 
that it is not clear how oracles could perceive the wishes of their clients; 
and (3) that most of the epigraphical evidence indicates that many ques- 
tions were answered by a simple “Yes/No”-lot response. An appendix 
discusses the relationship and distinction between advice and prediction 
in divination. 


I.4 EIDINOW 


At first sight, prophecy and divination among the Greeks, as in any 
culture that resorts to such instruments, derive from a desire to control 
the chaos of experience and to offer a more or less secure strategy for 
action in such a world. But what happens when, as in so many Greek 
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narratives, the result of oracular consultation is erroneous, counterpro- 
ductive, or even destructive? In the face of palpable malfunction, how 
could the Greeks continue to believe in such instruments? Esther Eidinow 
takes on this paradox in “Oracular Failure in Ancient Greek Culture.” To 
do this, she calls on anthropological and psychological approaches, 
chiefly modern theories of cognitive dissonance. 

She begins by examining current scholarly approaches to instances of 
failed oracles. The more sophisticated of them rely on a combination of 
piety and so-called structural blocks to falsifiability, that is, reasons why 
an oracle failed, such as neglect to consult in the first place, disobedience, 
or misunderstanding, which then requires reconstructing the original 
form of an oracular reply. Finding these explanations less than satisfying, 
Eidinow turns to contemporary theories of cognitive dissonance to clarify 
the Greek response to contradiction or inconsistency in their system 
of belief. 

According to the theorists, cognitive dissonance surfaces when one’s 
beliefs, values, or opinions, especially those associated with religious 
conviction, conflict with one’s experience of the real world. Eidinow 
reviews the steps believers take to reduce this conflict, in particular those 
taken by certain modern millennialist groups when their prophecies fail. 
Crucial to the resolution of such conflicts is the overriding importance of 
cohesion in the believers’ group, in the face of which prophetic failure 
offers no substantial challenge to its social and conceptual organization 
and may even strengthen it. Eidinow then brings this perspective to bear 
on ancient Greek instances of oracular failure, training particular focus 
on those associated with colony and cult foundation. 


I.5 NAGY 


In “The Dynamism of Mouvance in the Pronouncements of the Delphic 
Oracle,” Gregory Nagy applies a concept developed by Paul Zumthor 
(Essai de poétique médiévale, 1972) in his study of the manuscript trans- 
mission of a kind of medieval literary production (like the Chanson de 
Roland) that seems more like work in progress than finished pieces. Nagy 
had already employed this concept in an earlier work (1996), where he 
compared the lyric traditions of medieval French and Provengal poetry 
with the lyric and epic traditions of ancient Greece, the results of which he 
reviews in some detail here. Nagy argues that mouvance is the process of 
recomposition-in-performance as it is recognized by a living oral 
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tradition. This notion is then brought to bear on the poetic tradition of the 
Delphic oracle to show that the verbal medium used by the Pythia in 
responding to inquirers was a continuation of a living oral tradition. An 
inventory of passages indicative of mouvance is examined to make 
this case. 

Among Nagy’s conclusions, he finds himself in disagreement with 
Fontenrose (1978) on the historical authenticity of the Pythia’s pro- 
nouncements quoted in Herodotus. Such pronouncements, Nagy argues, 
should be considered historically valid since they show a history of change 
characteristic of mouvance. Their transmission was not a centripetal 
process of retracing them back to whatever the Delphic Pythia actually 
uttered but rather a centrifugal process of ongoing readjustment corres- 
ponding to the ever-changing political context of reception by whatever 
city-state transmitted them. In this context Nagy also clarifies the roles of 
and relationship between the Pythia herself, the thedrds (®ewpds), the 
propheétés (rpogttns), and the mdntis (udvtis). The thedros (‘observer’) 
was an official delegate of a city-state charged with bringing an inquiry to 
Delphi and transmitting the Pythia’s response back home. The term 
prophétés (‘spokesman’) typically does not presuppose possession of 
inspired, mantic power but refers rather to the role as spokesman for 
the Pythia, who herself is directly inspired by Apollo as a mantis is. Her 
direct relationship to Apollo makes her his ‘spokeswoman’ (prophétis 
[tpogiris]), while the relationship of the prophétés to the god is merely 
indirect and without inspiration. A corollary of this view, Nagy urges, is 
that the prophétés does not, as some modern interpreters suppose, control 
the content of the response, which is solely in the hands of the divinely 
inspired Pythia, nor does he turn prose into verse or convert an unclear 
utterance into a clear one. The picture that emerges in Nagy’s view is a 
chain of oral reperformances and transmissions: from the Pythia to the 
prophétai to the thedroi to their communities with the potential thereafter 
for multiple reperformances within and from them. 


1.6 GIANGIULIO 


When one looks broadly at the sweep of ancient Greek history, a question 
arises about the centrality and importance of Delphi in shaping art, 
culture, religion, colonization, or even politics and constitutional develop- 
ment. Closely associated with this question is another: To what extent 
must we trust that the predictive oracles attributed to Delphi and 
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mentioned by ancient authors, especially Herodotus, were actually created 
there? Maurizio Giangiulio addresses these issues in “Decentralizing 
Delphi: Predictive Oracles, Local Knowledge and Social Memory.” 

Giangiulio first reviews the way in which the modern narrative of 
ancient Greek history, beginning mainly with Ernst Curtius in the nine- 
teenth century, has placed Delphi at the core of Greek existence. He notes 
with some accord the dissenting and otherwise unappreciated view of 
Roland Crahay (1956) that Delphi actually played no part in the production 
of ambiguous and enigmatic prophecies of the kind that Herodotus and 
others cite as having their source there but that such prophecies were 
composed and added to the narrative tradition later. Giangiulio then sets 
out in what he himself calls “a somewhat unorthodox direction” to demon- 
strate how and why the predictive oracles must have been composed within 
a local rather than Delphic narrative context. By an analysis of a number of 
local foundation narratives, he argues that the presence of predictive oracles 
in them served to fashion a community’s self-identity, giving them an 
“emic” quality transcending mere factual history and containing, the evi- 
dence shows, such elements as to discount their origin in Delphi. 

Giangiulio argues that the relationship between oracles and the narra- 
tives that contain them has been misread by prevailing scholarship. Such 
research has swung between two poles: (1) either narrative events predate 
the oracle, which is inserted later or (2) the narratives incorporate oracles 
that already exist as autonomous texts. Both views, he insists, are wrong, 
and he proceeds to investigate how the oracles found their way into the 
traditions available to writers like Herodotus. He starts with the general 
observation about prophecy as a narrative device: that it removes ran- 
domness from events and endows them with a necessity they would 
otherwise lack. He follows with a detailed analysis of the correspond- 
ences, both textual and of content, between the oracles and their contain- 
ing narratives, concluding that the oracles cannot have taken shape 
outside the narratives but are indissolubly linked to them. The result is 
a body of pre-Herodotean oral traditions giving different locales the sense 
of a divinely preordained identity, the tales often attributed to Delphi 
without having emanated therefrom. 


1.7 LURAGHI 


In “Oracular Tales Before Historiography,” Nino Luraghi argues that the 
Histories of Herodotus provides us with evidence for the existence of a 
body of oral prose narratives that are the basis for reconstructions of 
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archaic Greek history. He begins his discussion by addressing a dilemma 
regarding Greek oracular responses raised by Joseph Fontenrose’s monu- 
mental study of the Delphic oracle (1978). These responses are of two 
kinds, dramatically different from one another in both form and content. 
On the one side are those that are carefully crafted, obscure, and allusive, 
typically in hexameters, of the kind found in Herodotus and attributed to 
Delphi. On the other side are unequivocal nonmetrical responses that 
have to do largely with instructions to be followed to realize some 
concrete undertaking. Fontenrose and others concluded that the historical 
practice of Greek oracles, and of Delphi in particular, followed the 
pattern of the second type. But then what is to be made of the first type 
so prominent in Herodotus? Is the historicity of such responses to be 
mistrusted or even rejected? 

In recent years a trend in scholarship has emerged that treats the 
oracular texts in Herodotus and other literary sources as integral com- 
ponents of the narratives in which they are embedded and of the local 
traditions out of which they are thought to originate. (See, for example, 
Giangiulio in the present volume.) Luraghi combines this approach with 
the results of studies of the presumed oral tradition behind the 
Herodotean narrative. 

Luraghi carefully works his way through the problems in transferring 
the results of fieldwork-based studies of living oral traditions to supposed 
traces of orality accessible only in texts that have suffered centuries of 
transmission in writing. His examination of epic intertexts in the literary 
oracles leads him to conclude, with Giangiulio, that the high degree of 
literary sophistication, in both the active and passive bearers of the 
tradition, argues against an anonymous collective imagination. As for 
the oracular responses in this oral tradition, Luraghi finds untenable the 
position of those who would keep the issue of their authenticity separate 
from that of their role in the narratives but insists that, though they are 
fictitious, they never fail to represent the gods as they are characterized 
elsewhere in Greek religion. He agrees that some kind of cognitive dis- 
sonance must be assumed (in the present volume see also, especially, 
Eidinow) to account for the discrepancy between what Greeks knew of 
actual oracular practice on the one hand and, on the other, the aesthetic, 
poetic, ambiguous nature of the oracles in the oral tradition. However, 
the empirical falsity of the latter was far outweighed by the value of the 
narratives in which they are embedded as transmitters of self- 
representation for the political communities that constituted the 
Greek world. 
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1.8 FLOWER 


In Michael A. Flower’s “Omens and Portents Foretelling Victory and 
Defeat: Ontological, Literary, and Cognitive Perspectives,” we find two 
modern complementary theoretical approaches at work. One comes from 
cognitive science, which sees a universal human disposition toward what 
has been called “hyperactive agency detection,” that is, a hardwired 
tendency to perceive a hidden agent where none is manifest, which is all 
the more pronounced in situations of individual and community tension 
or crisis. The other theoretical perspective, to which Flower gives more 
prominence, is what has been called the “ontological turn” in anthropol- 
ogy over the last two decades. The ontological turn, what some consider a 
paradigm shift in anthropology, insists that different cultural perspectives 
do not represent alternative interpretations of the same, more or less 
invariant natural world; they are rather alternative realities, alternative 
worlds, parallel to the one which the outside investigator inhabits. Flower 
does not discount the intense controversy this theoretical approach has 
provoked in contemporary philosophy and social theory, nor does he 
adopt the narrowest form of this method, which insists that in the world 
of a particular culture its supernatural beings actually exist. Flower 
nonetheless privileges the “emic” perspective, that is the view of the 
cultural insider. So accordingly, in treating Greek omen stories, he argues 
that even if some are fictitious embellishments, they nonetheless shed light 
on Greek norms of thought and experience. What this means is that the 
investigator’s starting position must be that the signs recorded in our 
sources were actually perceived at the time. 

With this theoretical scaffolding in place, Flower proceeds to a detailed 
analysis of the battle of Leuctra (371 BCE), fought between the Thebans 
and the Spartans. This is considered an ideal case study because of the 
uniquely large number of portents reported to have accompanied the 
event by a number of ancient sources: Xenophon, Diodorus, 
Callisthenes (as reported by Cicero), Plutarch, and Pausanias. This case 
study powerfully reveals a culture constantly on the lookout for divine 
signs, which are either seen before the event or, in retrospect, realized as 
something that should have been seen. Flower finishes his study with a 
remarkable modern instance demonstrating the legitimacy of his onto- 
logical approach: how, on the eve of the battle of the Little Bighorn in 
1876 (like the battle of Leuctra utterly unexpected in its outcome), US 
Cavalry officers and their Native American scouts each perceived wholly 
different sets of signs they took as omens of Custer’s defeat. 
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I.9 NAIDEN 


Scholarship on Macedonian divination is rare, except for the common- 
place that it declined in the Hellenistic period. F. S$. Naiden rejects this 
conclusion and in “The Use of Divination by Macedonian Kings,” he 
explores the variety of divinatory practices used by Macedonian kings, 
primarily Alexander, in collaboration with seers. Such practices differed 
from those used by other Greek rulers (e.g., Spartan kings) largely by 
frequent recourse to Egyptian and Asian divination and were further 
complicated by the cults of divinized Hellenistic rulers. Naiden begins 
by examining four basic forms of divination — extispicy and other sacri- 
fices, teratology, oneiromancy, and oracles — and how the role of king and 
seer might differ in each case. He then turns his focus on divinatory 
personnel, especially Aristander of Telmessus, the seer most favored by 
Alexander, and the relation of such individuals to their royal employers, a 
relation that becomes especially interesting when ruler and seer clash over 
outcomes. Finally, turning to the deified Hellenistic ruler, Naiden takes us 
through examples of sacrifices being offered to him, sacrifices offered for 
him, and sacrifices with both intentions at the same time. In one instance 
we see such a ruler interpreting his own dreams and even becoming an 
oracle himself. All of this prevailed, Naiden points out, leaving other 
forms of divination pretty much intact, especially those associated with 
military operations. 


I.I1O FIELDS 


In considering divination, questions of duplicity and rapacity are inevit- 
able. A number of papers in the present collection touch on these ques- 
tions with varying degrees of emphasis. But in “False Prophets and Fake 
Prophecies in Lucian,” Dana Fields makes them her primary focus as she 
carries our discussion to the emergence of charismatic holy men in the first 
and second centuries CE and the satirist Lucian’s merciless exposé of two 
of their more prominent exemplars, Peregrinus of Partum and Alexander 
of Abonoteichos. Lucian’s scathing representation of these men is as 
charlatans whose bag of fraudulence includes prophecy and divination 
to augment their authority and ultimately their material gain. But Fields 
goes a step further to advance the thesis that Lucian’s “own use of masks, 
fictional or historical mouthpieces, and inconsistent narrators with his 
own name” undermines his own authority, lowering him to the level of 
his satire’s targets. “By using their own techniques against them,” Fields 
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argues, “Lucian’s critiques take on a competitive quality, and the satirist 
threatens to reveal himself as just another fame-seeker within the agonis- 
tic display culture of the high Roman empire ... [H]e becomes a parasite 
on their fame and thus indirectly implicated in all the deceptive things 
they do to gain it.” 


Greek Divination as the Transformation 
of an Indo-European Process 


Roger D. Woodard 


I.I INTRODUCTION 


The title of this chapter is an adaptation of the title of an important book 
about linguistic structures and processes of early Indo-European as they 
experienced transformed expression in the evolved, and evolving, linguis- 
tic structures of ancient Greek.’ Like that work, this study is concerned 
with the diachronic and synchronic intersection of structures. But while 
that work chiefly and expansively addresses morpho-phonological 
matters of dialect development, this one is a much more modest lexical 
study (a set of fairly fine-grained lexical analyses) of specific elements of 
Greek divination, one that finds particular inspiration in Benveniste’s 
(1969) Le vocabulaire des institutions indo-européennes. What follows 
is a study of linguistic and cultural structures in which I hypothesize (1) 
that deliberate intellectual or cognitive engagement is the expected 
response to the production of Greek prophetic signs and (2) that this 
state of affairs continues, at least in part, idealized practices of ancestral 
Indo-European cult. Given that the idea that oracles are puzzles in search 
of a solution is fundamental to the ancient literary presentation of Greek 
divination, the first half of this hypothesis may appear trivial; however, 
what I hope to show is that intellectual engagement with an oracle is a cult 
act of a more “requisite” nature and attitude than perhaps typically 
imagined — it is the religiously right response — and that this is so (part 
two of the hypothesis) for reasons having to do with inherited religious 
structures (the appearance of the forest may not be substantially changed, 


* Nagy (1970). 
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but some new understanding of the trees may possibly present itself ). 
I begin with Roman Jakobson, a master analyst of linguistic and 
cultural structures. 


I.2 KHLYSTY ECSTATIC PROPHECY AND UM 


In the early years of the twentieth century, when Roman Jakobson was a 
university student, he spent a holiday with a school friend in a small 
village in Belyovsky District, some three hundred kilometers southwest of 
Moscow.” A sister of that friend would make Jakobson aware of a 
peasant artisan in the village whom she had encountered in his hovel 
vigorously stroking a cat’s back. When on that occasion she inquired as to 
what he was doing, the man replied Kyndru po féndre glazu “I am 
stroking the kyndra along the féndra.” Her description of the verbal 
exchange with the man caught the attention of young Jakobson, who 
was at the time studying the records of the ecstatic speech of the Khlysty, a 
mystical splinter sect of Russian Orthodoxy that practiced glossolalia in 
an ecstatic state induced by whirling, “an intense whirling dance”3 
(“They considered whirling to be a second, supreme baptism, because 
the Holy Ghost descends on the whirling people”).* In his investigations 
of the ‘strange tongue’ (strannyj jazyk) of the ecstatic sect, Jakobson had 
come across a report of how the mystic Ivan Curkin had instructed a 
woman to repeat the phrase kindra fendra kiraveca while whirling: Two 
of these terms are replicated in the peasant’s utterance. Jakobson 
requested his friend’s sister to ask the peasant about Curkin’s third term, 
kiraveca. She reported that the man replied to her query by rehearsing a 
proverb, one that was meant to convey the idea that the semantic signifi- 
cance of this “old [and] wise word” kiraveca is beyond the confines of um 
‘reason’ or ‘the mind’. Jakobson notes that in his collection of Khlysty 
speech, Netaev (1889:140) similarly reports that the phrase “beyond 
their reason [Russian um]” was used by sect members to characterize 


* For the account, see Jakobson (2002:214-17). 

3 Smith (2016:83), who notes his principal source to be Etkind (1998); see also Etkind 
(2003). 

4 Jakobson (2002:215). Smith (2016:84) writes that whirling produced “altered mental 
states and caused hallucinations” and that “the speed with which one turned reflected 
one’s level of grace, the faster, the closer to perfection.” Khlysty achievement of an ecstatic 
state was further promoted by self-flagellation. See, inter alia, Heretz (2008:81-89) and 
Gavrilyuk (2017:497-98). The name Khlysty, approximately ‘Flagellants’, is a popular 
pejoration of Khrysty ‘Christs’ (see, inter alia, Etkind [2003:568]). 
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their production of ecstatic enunciations. The Khlysty “prophets [both 
men and women] spoke in a strange metrical or rhythmic manner.”> In 
their ecstasy these “prophets” (i.e., those who spoke in tongues)® pro- 
duced improvised rhyming verses, so that they were also considered to be 
“poets of songs.”” Smith (2016:84) reports that their ecstatic utterances 
could be sufficiently opaque that “interpreters” were sometimes required. 
Only the prophets could interpret the ecstatic utterances.* One is 
reminded of the apostle Paul’s remarks concerning the kharismata 
(yapiopata) ‘gifts’ of the Holy Spirit in I Corinthians, among 
which are géné glossén (yévn yAwoodv) ‘kinds of tongues’, but also 
herméneia gloss6n (ipunveia yAwoody) ‘interpretation of tongues’ (12:10) 
(and these are both distinct from the gift of prophéteia [mpognteia] 
‘prophecy’.? 

Speech that is produced ecstatically, in a state of divine possession — 
possession by the Holy Spirit in the instance of the Khlysty — is beyond the 
pale of reason — beyond the reach of um — for the ecstatic producer; an 
action of intellectual processing belongs to the interpreter. The Russian 
word um is found across the domain of Slavic language, earliest attested 
as Old Church Slavic umii ‘intellect’. This word, together with its broadly 
attested cognate forms, points to an ancestral primitive Indo-European 
etymon *h,au- / *h,aw-is- ‘to perceive’.*° Old Church Slavic umui ‘intel- 
lect’ is from a stem *h,au-mo-, occurring beside the verb aviti ‘to reveal’ 
and adverb avé ‘clearly, openly’; we can add to the set Sanskrit dvis 
‘clearly’ and Hittite abhi ‘to see’. The ancestral Indo-European etymon 
is equally the source of the Greek verb aisthdnomai (aio®&voym) ‘to 
perceive, understand’, but the morphology of the Greek reflex is clearly 


> Smith (2016:84). © Gross (1907:284 “Nur die Profeten konnen in Zungen reden.”) 
Gross (1907:284 “die Dichter der Lieder”), with description of the “Sprache des heiligen 
Geistes.” On the ecstatic experience of the Khlysty generally, see his pages 264-304. 
Gross (1907:284 “Allein die Profeten kénnen diese Zungen des h. Geistes deuten.”) 
At I Corinthians 14:2-3 Paul distinguishes glossolalia from ‘prophecy’, writing: 6 yap 


AcAaV yAwoon ovK avEparrois AcAeT GAAG Bed, OUSeis yap AkovEL, TvEUMaTI SE AcAeT WUOTTpIA’ 6 
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‘o 


SE TrPOPNTEVeoV avOpcoTrois Acct oikoSopny Kal TapaKANow Kai Tapayubiav “For the one who 
speaks in a tongue does not speak to humans but instead to God, for no one understands 
[the tongue], and he speaks a mystery in the Spirit; but the one who prophesies speaks 
edification and exhortation and encouragement to humans.” Prophéteia (mpognteia) is a 
term that can be used for ‘oracular utterance’, as by Heliodorus Aethiopica 2.27.1. 

"© See Walde and Pokorny (1930:17), Chantraine (1968:42), Mallory and Adams 
(1997:418), LIV 243, and Watkins (z011:6). Here I follow Watkins on the Indo- 
European vocalism; see also, inter alia, Pinault (2011:172-73). 
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an expansive one, to which we shall return below (see §1.4). Before 
examining its morphology, let us consider the Greek term’s relevance in 
regard to the phenomenon of inspired, ecstatic utterance. 


I.3 GREEK AISTHANOMAI (aio9évopat) AND DEMOSTHENES 
ON ORACULAR ENGAGEMENT: PART I 


Production of the divinely inspired ecstatic speech of the Khlysty is a 
phenomenon beyond the human ‘intellect’ (Russian um). An interpreter 
may engage cognitively with the utterance and assign a meaning. 
Paralleling this, the fourth century BC Greek orator Demosthenes 
(43.66 [Contra Macartatum]) can exhort an audience to attend to the 
reading of the words of the Delphic priestess of Apollo so that they may 
‘perceive’ (aisthdnomai [cio®dvouci], a Greek term of common origin with 
Russian um) what the oracle has to say about ‘familial relations’ 
(prosékontes [mpootovtes]) and thereby discern for themselves that there 
is agreement here with the Laws of Solon. Here is the text of the oracle 
with which the Athenians are to engage intellectually (the translation is 
that of Bowden [2005:118]):"* 


Ayabt) TUyn. etepwta 6 Sfyos 6 APnvaiov tepi onueiou tot év TH ovpava 
yevouévou, 6 TI Gv Spdow ASnvaiois 7) Stw Hed BUouoIW 7 evXouévols ein Etri TO 
Guevov caro ToU onusiou. oupgépe: ASnvaiois trepi Tou onueiou Tot év TH ovpava 
yevouevou Buovtas KaAAlepetv Atl UTaTo, ASnve Utratn, ‘Hpakaei, AtroAAavi ootiipl, 
Kai dtrotréutretv Auqioveoor trepi TUXxas cryabas ATroAAwvi Ayutei, Aatoi, Aptéeuidi, 
Kal Tas cyulas KVIOTV, Kal KpaTiipas loTaYEV Kal yopoUs, Kal oTEpavagopEiv KATTA 
tatpia’ Beois ‘OAuptriois Kal “OAuutrials TaVTECO! Kai TkOaIs, Se€ias Kal aploTEpas 
évioxovtas, yvaclSapeiv KATTA TATPIO’ fipw apxayéeTa, OU ETravUpOl éoTe, BUEIV Kal 
Sapoteriv KATTAa TaTpIA’ Tois aropbipevois év ikvouneva Guepa TeAsiv Tous 
TroBikovtas KaTTa aynyeva. 


With good fortune. The demos of the Athenians asked concerning the sign that 
appeared in the sky what the Athenians should do, or to what god they should 
make sacrifices or pray, to gain the best from the sign. It will be well for the 


I 


H 


Parke and Wormell (1956:no. 283) = Fontenrose (1978: H29). On Demosthenes’ 
oratorical use of oracles, see Bowden (2005:57), who writes: “These examples of the 
quotation of oracles to support an argument may be seen at one end of a scale at the other 
end of which is the use of oracles by oracle-mongers lampooned by Aristophanes.” On 
this oracle see also Parker §3.6 in the present volume. On the question of possible 
pseudonymous authorship of Contra Macartatum, see Martin (2009:297-98), with its 
bibliography of earlier scholarship. 
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Athenians concerning the sign that appeared in the sky to sacrifice with good 
auspices to Zeus Hypatos, Athena Hypate, Heracles, Apollo Soter, and to send 
offerings to the Amphiones; for good fortune to Apollo Aguieus, to Leto, to 
Artemis, and to fill the streets with sacrificial smoke, and to set up wine-bowls 
and dances and wear garlands in accordance with ancestral custom; to make 
sacrifices and offerings to the founder hero after whom you are named, in 
accordance with ancestral custom; for the dead their relatives are to make 
offerings on the appointed day in accordance with tradition. 


We can see in this remarkable oratorical intersection of law and oracle** 
that cognitive engagement (aisthdnomai [aic8dvoym]|) with mantic utter- 
ance is presented as what, in fact, is to be expected. It is an intentional act 
of the intellect that is required. 

That the sort of cognitive engagement that Demosthenes urges on his 
audience is the requisite response to Greek divination is made explicit in 
Plato’s Timaeus (71E-72A). Mantiké (uovtixh) ‘divination’™? is a divine 
gift to humankind, one which must entail both ecstatic utterance 
and interpretation. On the one hand, no one lays hold of énthous 
(vGous) ‘inspired’ and aléthés (&Anfms) ‘true’ divination while énnous 
(2vvous), that is, while ‘in an intelligent state’.‘4 On the other hand, it is 
only when one is in such an intelligent state*> that one is to ‘remember’ 
(anamimnéskomai [avoupvijoxouai])'® and to ‘engage intellectually with’ 
(sunnoé6 [ouvvoéw])'? what was spoken in either a sleeping or waking 
vision by the mantic and inspired ‘essence’ (phiisis [puois]). It is a matter of 
‘convention’ or ‘custom’ (n6mos [vopos]) for individuals to be appointed 
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I say “remarkable” in part because of the primitive Indo-European conjunction of the 
legal and religious realms, belonging jointly to the priestly domain. Bowden (2005:57) 
observes that the oracle is quoted “as a source of authority, parallel with the nomoi (laws 
or customs) of the city of Athens .... [T]he oracle is being presented as an arbiter of 
correct conduct, equivalent to, and always in agreement with, the nomoi of the city.” 
Mantiké (uovr«h) is an adjective; understand here, as elsewhere, tékhné mantiké (téxvn 
yoavtixn) ‘divinatory art/skill’. 

Contrast here én-thous ‘inspired’, from theds (€e6s) ‘god’, and én-nous ‘in an intelligent 
state’, from ndos (véos), by contraction nods (vots), ‘mind, perception’. 

The term used now, rather than émnous (?vvous), is the nearly synonymous émphron 
(Zuppov). 

Greek mimnéskomai (yvt}oxouo) ‘to remember’ is a reflex of Proto-Indo-European 
*mneh,-, which is itself likely an extended form of the root *men- ‘to take thought’ 
(see, inter alia, LIV 447). On the root *men- see below, §1.4. 

Beside the verb sunnoéo (cuvvoéw) is nominal stinnoos/stinnous (otvvoos/obvvous) ‘in deep 
thought’, derivatives of ndos (vdos) ‘mind, perception’. Compare the denominal noéo 
(voge) ‘to perceive by the mind; to think’ (on which see §1.7 below). 
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as ‘judges’ (kritai [kprtai]) of mantic utterances; such individuals are 
accurately identified as 8V aiviypadv ... ghuns Kal pavtdoews UTroKprtat 
‘interpreters’ [bupokritai| of what is uttered enigmatically and of 
portents’. Most fittingly, such interpreters would be named prophétai 
manteuoménon (tpogiito pavtevouévev) ‘prophets*® of divining acts’, 
reports Plato. Intellectual engagement is the proper response to ecstatic 
divinatory utterance. 


I.4. SANSKRIT SRADDHA- AND GREEK AISTHANOMAI 
(aico8évonat) 


Demosthenes’ verb of cognitive engagement with an oracle is aisthanomai 
(aic8dvouon), from ancestral *h,au- / *h,aw-is- ‘to perceive’, the etymo- 
logical source of Russian um ‘reason’ and so on. The morphological 
expansiveness of the Greek verb, which was noted above, is consequent 
to a compounding of *h,aw-is- with a reflex of Indo-European *dheh,- 
‘to set, place’ (later *dhé-), thus *h,aw-is-dh-,’? giving a semantic primi- 
tive ‘to place perception in’, or perhaps more fundamentally ‘to place 
cognition in’, (someone or something); the Greek verb is further elabor- 
ated by being inflected as a no-present (ais-th-dnomai).*° Latin audire ‘to 
hear’ is an inherited form of similar morphology (*h,au-dh-yo-), pointing 
to the existence of this *-dheh,- compound in a pre-Greek period of Indo- 
European commonality. Note that in both the attested Greek and Latin 
compounds, the Indo-European verb root *dheh,- shows itself in a 
reduced form *dh-. Plausibly, this reduction may be interpreted as sec- 
ondary to a very early (perhaps even pre-Proto-Indo-European) gramma- 
ticalization of the object + verb syntagm that eventuates in Greek 
aisthdnomai (cio®évoym) and Latin audire.*" With these compounds 
compare the Greek simplex form ai6 (diw) ‘to perceive’ and also ‘to 
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hear’. 


"8 That is ‘expounders’ or ‘spokesmen’. On prophétai (mpopjra) see the careful discussion 


of Nagy in this volume, Ch 5, §5.2, §5.4, and §§5.6.4-7. 

See Mallory and Adams (1997:418) and Watkins (z011:6, 18). 

On the particular form of the suffix -no- seen here (i.e. -ano-), see, inter alia, the summary 
remarks of Sihler (1995:519). 

On the early grammaticalization of the ancestor of Greek manthdno (yaveéveo), see below, 
§1.8. 

Has the semantic primitive been reinterpreted as ‘to place the ear in’, as if from *aus- ‘ear’ 
(from *h,[e]us-)? Greek aid (di) can also mean ‘to see’ (i.e., ‘to perceive’ by means of a 
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These compound verbs formed with *dheh,-, Greek aisthdnomai 
(aio@dvoyuan) and Latin audire, answer to that structure seen in the several 
reflexes of Indo-European *kred-dheh,- ‘to believe in’, typically under- 
stood to be a compound formed from the word for ‘heart’ plus *dheh,- 
‘to set, place’, and thus fundamentally signifying ‘to place the heart in’ 
(someone or something). Reflexes are widespread: Latin crédere ‘to trust, 
believe (in)’; Old Irish creitid ‘to trust, believe’; Sanskrit sraddha- ‘to trust’ 
(present indicative srad-dadhati), nominal sraddhd ‘trust, confidence’; 
and Avestan zrazda- ‘to believe’, nominal zrazdditi- ‘belief’.*? Benveniste 
(1973a:138) rightly characterizes this as “one of the most ancient corres- 
pondences in the Indo-European vocabulary.”** Compare the Hittite 
concatenation karatan dai-, literally ‘to insert the heart’, recorded in the 
prayer of KBo XXII 2 I 16 of a change in character.** It seems to be 
clearly the case that in the primitive Indo-European period in which the 
compound verb took shape, the heart was considered to play a role in 
cognition. Elements of this cognitive aspect of ‘heart’ survive among the 
semantic components of descendent Indo-European lexemes, as in, for 


different sense organ), as in Homer Odyssey 18.11; one could imagine a semantic 
bifurcation of aid (dé) after the acquisition of writing (when speech can be “seen”). 
Compare, as noted above, also from *h,aw-, Hittite abhi ‘to see’ and Sanskrit uvé ‘to see’ 
(on which see, inter alia, Schmid [1957:144-45], Melchert [1984:65-66], Mallory and 
Adams [1997:418], O6cttinger [2002:405-8, sor], and LIV 243). Szemerényi 
(1960:241-45) suggests that Greek aisthanomai (aic@évoym) and aid (dio) may be 
distinct formations, with the latter, as well as Latin audire, being a derivative of the 
word for ‘ear’. 
See, inter alia, Walde and Pokorny (1930:423-24), Gamkrelidze and Ivanov (1995, 
vol. 1:281, 701), Mallory and Adams (1997:61), and Watkins (2zo11:xxxi, 42). In 
addition to the compound *m(e)n(s)-dheh,- that is discussed below (and further in 
§1.8), other primitive Indo-European compounds similarly formed with *dheh,- 
include (among still other examples) *g”rh.-dh(h,)-o- and *werh,-dh(h,)-o-. The 
compound *g’rh,-dh(h,)-o-, from the root *g”erh,- ‘to favor’, is ancestor to Welsh 
bardd ‘bard’ (i.e., ‘one who places favor in’ [a patron]); compare the Sanskrit syntagm 
giro dha and the Avesta gard da ‘to place praise in’, while *werh,-dh(h,)-o-, from 
*werh,- ‘to speak’, is source of Latin verbum ‘word’, Umbrian uerfale, an adjective 
denoting ‘temple’, a place characterized by an activity of ‘placing words in’, and the o- 
grade *wrh,-dh(h,)-o- gives Old English word, Gothic waurd ‘word’. On these forms, 
see, inter alia, Poultney (1959:330), Lehmann (1986:396), Watkins (1995:117), Balles 
(2003:16-17), and Watkins (2zo11:18, 35, 103). 
>4 Though Benveniste argues (1973a:144) for *kred-, the initial element of the compound, 
being a word distinct from that for ‘heart’, and “hazard[s] a conjecture” that *kred- is a 
term that denotes a sort of “‘pledge’ ... something material but which involves personal 
feeling, a notion invested with a magic power which all men possess and which may be 
placed in a superior being.” 
*5 See Gamkrelidze and Ivanov (1995, vol. 1:701-2) and Puhvel (1997:76-77). 
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example, Greek kardia (xapSia), Sanskrit h¢d and hfdaya-, Latin cor, Old 
Norse hjarta, and so on. 

The compound *kred-dheh,- ‘to place the heart in’ is widely regarded 
as belonging to the lexicon of primitive Indo-European priestly science.*® 
With Benveniste I would view Vedic usage of the Sanskrit verb reflex 
sraddha- as likely consistent with more primitive applications. In the Rig- 
Veda the object of the action expressed by the verb sraddhda- is commonly 
(though not solely) a god, and often that god is Indra,*” as in Rig-Veda 
1.104.6d—7b (Benveniste’s translation, with slight modification):** 


és éraddhitam te mahata indriyaya 
Adha manye srat te asma adhayi = vfsa codasva mahaté dhanaya 
we have trust in your great Indranian might, 
aad so then I have thought: trust has been put in you, rush forward like a bull to 
win the great prize of combat 


The speaker announces that his ‘trust’ has been placed in Indra (for 
martial success), but notice that this act of ‘placing the heart in’ is coupled 
with overt expression of cognitive activity: manye ‘I have thought’.*? 
Sanskrit man- is broadly ‘to think’ but commonly denotes, more exactly, 
‘to perceive, observe’ in the language of the Vedas.3° With this syntag- 
matic coupling of sraddhda- and man- compare the nominal compound 
sraddha-manas- ‘sraddhd-minded’ of Rig-Veda 2.26, a hymn dedicated to 
Brahmanaspati ‘lord of sacred formulae’ (more often called Brhaspati). 
Throughout this hymn emphasis is placed on the advantage that “the 
performance of the sacrifice gives to the sacrificer”;?' we find the com- 
pound sraddha-manas- in pada 3¢, used of the sacrificer’s cognizant trust 


6 In addition to bibliography cited above, see also the foundational work of Vendryes 
(1918). On Sanskrit sraddhd-, in addition to other sources cited herein, Bloomfield 
(1908:186—93) remains helpful, though belonging to a different era. 

*7 See Benveniste (1973a:140—42) for Vedic texts. 

28 More exactly, this is, with minor modification, E. Palmer’s close English rendering of 
Benveniste’s French translation (for which see Benveniste [1973a]). The Vedic text used 
throughout the present work is that of van Nooten and Holland (1994). 

*9 Benveniste (1969, vol. 1:174) translates “c’est pour cela que précisément j’ai pensé.” 

Compare Geldner’s (1951, vol. 1:135) “Darum meine ich.” On the syntax of the 

complement of the verb manye see Lowe (2015:109-14). 

The use of manye as a parenthetical, or epexegetical, phrase is a characteristic of later 

Sanskrit (Monier-Williams, 1899:783), “as in Pali” (Keith, 1993:10). This appears to be 

the sense assigned to the term in Jamison and Brereton’s (2014, vol. 1:248) translation of 

Rig-Veda 1.104.74. 

" Jamison and Brereton (2014, vol. 1:438). 
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in the “ritual hospitality” he extends to Brahmanaspati through the 
offering of oblations.** 

The etymon of the Sanskrit verb manye, a present that Benveniste 
translates ‘I have thought’ in Rig-Veda 1.104.7a, used in coordination 
with an expression of sraddhd-, is Proto-Indo-European *men- ‘to take 
thought’. Descendent forms of the primitive perfect stem of *men- (‘to be 
in a thinking state’) are geographically broadly distributed and show basic 
agreement in sense: inter alia, Sanskrit mamndte ‘to have acknowledged’; 
Avestan mamne ‘to have thought’; Latin memini ‘to remember, be mind- 
ful of; perhaps Luvian mammanna- ‘to regard’ (i.e., ‘to consider mind- 
fully’); Old Norse muna ‘to remember’; Old English munan ‘to 
remember’; and Greek mémona (yéuova) ‘to be minded, intend’ but also 
‘to be furiously eager’. We can see that a semantic bifurcation that moves 
the verb away from “mindedness” has occurred in the Greek reflex of the 
ancestral perfect. In fact, local shifting of nuance, as well as of basic sense, 
of primitive derivatives of *men- is evidenced by various reflexes of the 
Indo-European etymon.?? Consider, for example, reflexes of the nominal 
stem *men-e/o-s-: Sanskrit mdnas- ‘mind, intellect, perception’; Avestan 
manah- ‘mind’; Old Irish menme ‘mind, understanding, spirit’; and 
Lithuanian ménas ‘art, skill’3+ — beside Greek ménos (yévos), which 
denotes ‘intent, spirit; strength’ but also notably ‘combat madness’.?> 
With this compare the semantic shifting that occurs in the Greek reflex 
of the yo-present *mn-ye/o-. On the one hand, we find Sanskrit mdnyate 
‘to think, perceive’ (as in the Vedic passage cited above); Avestan main- 
yeite ‘to think’; and Old Irish do-moinethar ‘to suppose, conjecture’. 


3* Jamison and Brereton (2014, vol. 1:439). For the associations of sraddha- with 
obligations of hospitality, see Jamison (1996:176-84). Compare too the nominal 
compound sraddhd-manasyd ‘with Sraddhd-mindedness’ in Rig-Veda 10.113.9, 
characterizing the sacrificial practice of the sage Dabhiti, by which, through Indra’s 
intervention, he gained advantage over demonic opponents Cumuri and Dhuni. 

See, inter alia, Walde and Pokorny (1927:264), Chantraine (1968:658, 665), Melchert 
(1993:134), Mallory and Adams (1997:575), LIV 43 5-36, Watkins (2011:56), and eDIL 
s. v. I menma and do-moinethar. 

On the Lithuanian form, which entails a morphological remaking of the noun as a 
thematic stem, see Arumaa (1985:45). 

The compound forms eumenés (evpevis) ‘well-disposed’ (i.e., ‘good-minded’) and 
dusmenés (8uoyevis) ‘hostile’ (i.e, ‘bad-minded’), however, preserve the ancestral 
semantics of “mindedness” and show close agreement with Sanskrit and Vedic cognate 
usage; see, inter alia, the remarks of West (2007:88). 


3 


rey 
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Greek mainomai (uatvoum), in contrast, means ‘to be mad’; the realized 
mental state can be understood as one placed into an individual by a 
deity — so Herodotus 4.79.4 tid tot Se0t paivetar ‘he is made mad by the 
god’, the god being Dionysus in this instance. Derived from this verb is 
mantis (uavtis) ‘seer, diviner’,?° as is mainds (uoavés) ‘maenad’.37 

A Greek verb mainomai (uaivoyat), from a diachronic, etymological 
perspective, could have eventuated as a (near) synonym of 
aisthénomai (aic®avouc), but it did not. Instead mainomai (uaivoyat) 
would turn out to be effectively an antonym of aisthdnomai 
(aio@dvouar) within a synchronic context of divinatory practice. The 
contrast of mainomai (uaivoua) versus aisthdnomai (aio®dvouai) in 
this context parallels that of Plato’s énthous (#vous [from theds 
(Geds) ‘god’]) ‘in an inspired state’ versus énnous (vvous [from nods 
(voUs), ‘mind’]) ‘in an intelligent state’. Enthous (v@ous) describes the 
mentally altered condition in which true divination occurs; énnous 
(vvous) describes the intelligent activity of engaging with the divin- 
atory signal. This Greek opposition of mainomai (paivouar) versus 
aisthdnomai (aio®avoya) in a divinatory context contrasts sharply 
with what we have just seen in Rig-Veda 1.104.6d-7b: Sanskrit 
manya- and sraddha- there appear to operate cognitively in concert, 
but Greek mainomai describes an ecstatic condition, while 
aisthdnomai (aic®dvoum) denotes willful cognition. A systemic change 
has occurred. Within the sphere of Indo-European priestly science, 
Greek has innovated by assigning to an inherited verb of deliberate 
cognition (mainomai [paivoua]) the signification of an ecstatic form of 
cognition — symptom of divine possession. This shift, I would propose, 
is the consequence of the Greek transference of ancestral Indo- 
European cult structures and the associated vocabulary — a matrix of 
religious vocabulary — to a more recently developed divinatory system 
(influenced by a Mediterranean source [or sources]),?® one in which an 
altered mental state figures prominently: 


36 On the morphology of mantis (udvtis) see Benveniste (1973b:83-84). Compare Sanskrit 
muni- ‘ecstatic person, seer’ (see Walde and Pokorny, 1927:264), though relatedness to 
mantis is uncertain. 

37 See Chantraine (1968:658). Compare also, inter alia, mania (uovia) ‘madness, frenzy’, 
manik6s (yovixds) ‘mad, frenzied, inspired’, and maniodés (uavicsdys) ‘like one who 
is mad’. 

38 On oracular divination as an eastern Mediterranean phenomenon see recently Nissinen 
(2019:75-85), with bibliography of earlier work, among other essays in the same volume. 
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Primitive Indo-European Cult 


deliberate cognitive place mind/perception in desired outcome 
activity 
*mn-ye/o- *kred-dheh,-/ = 
*h aw-is-dheh,- advantage/prosperity 
(Sanskrit mdnyate) 
L 
Greek Divination 
ecstatic cognitive place mind/perception in desired outcome 
activity 
mainomai aisthaénomai > advantage/prosperity 
(uaivoua) (aicPdvoyat) 


The derivative forms mdntis (udvtis) ‘seer’ and mainds (uouvds) ‘maenad’ 
have naturally followed mainomai (paivoyen) in sense (pointing to deriv- 
ation after the semantic shift of the verb had occurred), but so, in part, has 
the s-stem ménos (uévos), though coming to signify typically the madness 
of the warrior rather than that of the diviner.?? 

There is, however, to judge by Vedic comparisons, some indication of a 
primitive Indo-European germ of the semantic configuration of Greek in 
which the willful cognition of aisthadnomai (aic8dvouan) is linked with the 
signification of religious ardor that mainomai (uatvouo) imparts. Atharva- 
Veda 6.133 is a hymn that addresses the mékhald, the sacred cord worn 
belt-like by members of the Indo-European classes of ancient Indic society 
(the “twice born”), put on at the time of the inauguration of religious 
instruction in the Upanayana ceremony (when the second birth is experi- 
enced).*° In verse 4 the mékhald is invoked as the “daughter of sraddha,” 
said to be born out of tapas, a term that denotes ‘heat’ and used of the 
spiritual heat (sacred power) generated by an ardent ascetic.+" Here the 


3° Compare Latin furor, used of the crazed behavior of both warrior and diviner; see 
Woodard (2011) and, more generally on this shared priestly and combat mental 
characteristic, Woodard (2013:179-201), and passim. 

4° See Oldenberg (1894:466-71). 

4* Tapas also names the ‘heat’ generated by the sacrificial fires; cognate are Oscan tefurim 
and Umbrian (plural) tefra ‘burnt offering’, tefru-to ‘from the [place of the] burnt 
offering’ (on which, see Poultney [1959:327], Buck [1979:325, 348], and Untermann 
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mékhala — offspring of sraddhd — is called upon ‘to put in place’ (dha- [as 
in Sraddha-|) for the worshipper mati- ‘thought, what is intelligent’ (from 
*men-; cf. Latin mens ‘mind’) and medhd ‘wisdom’ (again, from *men-) 
but also tapas: Elements of intelligent cognition and formidable religious 
exuberance here too constitute a matrix in conjunction with sraddhd. 
Regarding the Upanayana, during the ceremony, according to the 
Sankhayana-Grhyasitra (2.7.17), those undergoing inauguration implore 
their guru to utter sraddhamedhe ‘sraddha-and-wisdom’, with the two 
notions here expressed as a nominal compound. Sanskrit medhd ‘wisdom’ 
is likely in origin itself an ancestral Indo-European compound *m(e)n(s)- 
dheh,- (thus sraddhamedhe looks etymologically to *kred-dheh,- + *m(e)n 
(s)-dheh,-); primitive Indo-European *m(e)n(s)-dheh,- ‘to place the mind 
in’ appears to be equally the source of the Greek verb manthdn6 (uav8dve) 
‘to perceive, learn (by heart)’, a word to which we shall return in §1.8. 

Beyond this, there is also the matter of Soma, a psychotropic botanical 
extraction that figures prominently in the performance of Vedic cult. 
Explicit links between mind-altering Soma usage and sraddhd can be 
seen. For example, in Rig-Veda 9.113, a hymn to Soma Pavamdna 
(Soma ‘purified, flowing clear’), in verse 4 ‘King Soma’ (Soma Rajan) is 
addressed directly and characterized in sequential padas (4a, 4b, and 4c, 
respectively) as ¢tém vddan ‘speaking order’, satyém vddan ‘speaking 
truth’, and sraddham vddan ‘speaking sraddha’. The hymn makes it 
explicitly clear (pada 6) that the poet, who is characterized as 
chandasiyam vacam vddan ‘speaking metrical speech’, is operating under 
the ecstatic influence of Soma, which engenders sensations of greatness 
and ‘sheer joy’ (a@nandd-).** Add to this Atharva-Veda 5.7.5: 


Yam yacamy aham vaca sdrasvatya manoyuja 
sraddha tam ady4 vindatu datta somena babhrina 


Whom I myself entreat with speech, mind-yoked, with Sarasvati,*? 
let sraddhd possess that one today, (sraddhd) given by the tawny Soma. 


[2000:737-39]). Latin tepor, which belongs here as well, has experienced notable 
semantic shifting: ‘(luke-)warmth, tepidity’. 

4* On the hymn see, inter alia, Doniger O’Flaherty (1981:132-33 and bibliography on 
p. 312) and Jamison and Brereton (2014, vol. 3:1364-66). 

43 Sarasvati is a river goddess affiliated with fecundity (in her connection with the Asvins, 
divine twins of Vedic tradition) but appears here in her association with speech. She will 
evolve wide-ranging affiliations, on which, see, inter alia, Ludvik (2007:42, 52-53, 
57-59, 90-91). 
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If some particulars of the verse are uncertain, the ingestion of Soma, 
and the ecstasy that it brings, is clearly intended to eventuate in the 
generation of sraddhd — an intelligent engagement — on the part of the 
worshipper.** 

Let us consider more directly this Vedic cult phenomenon of sraddhd. 
Jamison (1996:177) characterizes the notion expressed by (nominal) 
Sraddha as “intellectual trust in the efficacy of ... worship,” citing the 
relative clause of Atharva-Veda 11.2.28: yah sraddadhati sdnti deva iti, 
which we can translate as ‘who has sraddhd that the gods exist’. This is an 
“intellectual trust” that has “concrete manifestations” in commitments 
made to priests and gods, in return for which there is an expectation, on 
the part of sacrificers, of material prosperity, of advantage. 

In recent work on sraddhda-, Lopez (2015:50) similarly observes that 
the efficacy of worship “depends both on the physical performance of the 
act and on the intellectual attitude of confidence/trust in the efficacy of the 
act.” Moreover, he emphasizes that the nominal sraddhd fundamentally 
expresses ‘trust’ that is the consequence of intellectual activity borne of 
empirical observation. He finds a particularly clear expression of this in a 
ritual description of the full moon sacrifice in the Satapatha-Brahmana 
(1.3.1.26) of the White Yajur-Veda. The subject of the opening clause is 
the priest called the Adhvaryu, who is gazing upon butter (a material 
utilized in ritual performance): 


SO’ veksate 

satyamr vai caksuh satyam hi vai caksustasmadyadidanim dvat 
vivadamanaveyatamahdmadarsamahamaérausamiti ya eva briiyadahamadarsamiti 
tasma eva sraddadhyama tatsatyénaivaitatsamardhayati 


He observes/perceives it. 

The eye is truth indeed; because, indeed, the eye is truth. 

So, if two people quarreling with each other now come, saying: “I myself saw it” and “I 
myself heard it” — the one saying, “I myself saw it,” we should place our heart/mind 
(sraddhd-) in just that one. By truth (satydm) indeed he causes it [the butter] to be 
abundant. 


44 The hymn is concerned with the problem of Ardti, a malevolent force in Vedic cult 
realized as the stinginess of worshippers toward priests. Conventionally, this verse has 
been assigned an interpretation something like this: In the ecstasy brought on by Soma 
ingestion, the sacrificer will be generous in his giving to the officiating priests, and thereby 
Sraddha is demonstrated. On the verse see, inter alia, Oldenberg (1896:448-50), 
Bloomfield (1896:411-12), and Whitney and Lanman (1905, vol. 1:233). 
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“Knowledge obtained directly through the senses, especially sight, is 
equated with truth,” observes Lopez (emphasis added).*> This close affili- 
ation of the intellectual act of sraddha-, motivated by emperical observation, 
and satyém ‘truth’, a connection that we encountered in the preceding 
paragraph, is one that recurs in Vedic ritual texts.4° We find, to offer but 
one of many possible examples, a virtual equation of sraddhd and satydm 
‘truth’ and of a-sraddhd (absence of sraddhd) and dnytam ‘lie, falsehood” set 
out at White Yajur-Veda (Vajasaneyi-Sambita) 19.77: Here, the creator god 
Prajapati is said to have given different ‘forms’ (riipé) to the pair satydém and 
dnytam and to have placed asraddhd in dngtam and sraddhd in satydm. 
Lopez rehearses various Vedic texts that demonstrate that the act of 
sraddha- — based on observation, cognitively engaged — is necessary for 
sacrifical efficacy. Rig- Veda 10.151, a hymn to deified (nominal) Sraddha, 
is particularly perspicious in this regard. Here is the hymn in its entirety:47 


ta-b. $raddhayagnih sam idhyate sraddhaya hiiyate havih 
1c-d. §graddham bhagasya miirdhani vacasa vedayamasi 


za-b. priyam sraddhe dadatah priyam sraddhe didasatah 
2c-d.  priyam bhojésu yajvasu id4m ma uditam krdhi 

3a-b. yatha deva Asuresu sraddham ugrésu cakriré 

3c-d. evam bhojésu yajvasu asmakam uditam krdhi 

4a-b. éraddham deva yéjamana vayugopa upasate 

4c-d.  graddham hrdayyayakitya sraddhaya vindate vasu 

sa-b. Sraddham pratar havamahe sraddham madhydmdinam pari 
sc-d. graddham siryasya nimruci sraddhe grad dhapayeha nah 


1. With sraddhd is the fire kindled; with sraddha is the oblation 
poured. We at the head of good fortune make known our sraddha 
with speech. 

2. O Sraddha, this (speech) spoken by me: make it dear to him who 
gives, dear to him who intends to give, and dear among the bene- 
factors who offer sacrifice, O Sraddha. 


4 


a 


On seeing and hearing in the intelligent reception of revelation see below, §1.5, and Ch. 2 
§2.2. Calame points out that in the catalogue of divinatory techniques given in Aeschylus’ 
Prometheus Bound, sight is given preference over hearing; see Ch. 2 §2.3. 

See, for instance, the comments of Bodewitz (1976, vol. 120-21), who characterizes the 
two as forming “a stereotypical couple” as he remarks on Aitareya-Brahmana 7.10, in 
which passage the sacrificer is equated with satydm ‘truth’ and the sacrificer’s wife with 
Sraddha. 

47 The translation is that of Jamison and Brereton (2014, vol. 3:163), with minor 
modification: retention of the Sanskrit nominal sraddhd (rather than the translation 
‘trust’) throughout and addition of the bracketed phrase in the fourth verse. 


46 
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3. Just as the gods created sraddhd in themselves among the powerful 
lords, so among the benefactors who offer sacrifice make what has 
been spoken by us sraddha. 

4. Sraddha do the gods revere, sacrificing for themselves with Vayu as 
their herdsman — sraddhd, with a purpose that comes from their 
heart [or mind]. By sraddhd one gains possession of goods. 

5. Sraddha do we call early in the morning, Sraddha at midday, 
Sraddha at the setting of the sun. O Sraddha, place a trusting heart 
here in us. 


The references to morning, midday, and evening in the final verse are to 
three Soma pressings — thus again there is a certain association of sraddha, 
a cognitive cult act, here deified, with psychotropic Soma. One of the things 
that we can take away from these lines is that the sacrificer authorizes the 
sacrifice — the kindling of the sacrificial flames, the offering of oblations, 
the utterance of sacred ‘speech’ (vacas-, Greek épos [#ros])** — through the 
intentional, cognitive act of sraddhd-. Lopez (2015:52) observes: “The 
poetic formulations of truth (brabman) contained in the Veda, which 
are recited in sacrifice, are effective only when enacted with the intention- 
ality and confidence/trust that sacrifice is indeed efficacious.” Successful 
realization of the truths of cult enunciation is dependent upon a process of 
cognitive engagement — the process of sraddha- ‘to place the heart/mind in’. 
The intended result for the sacrificer is prosperity and advantage. 


I.5 GREEK AISTHANOMAI (aio8Gvonal) AND DEMOSTHENES 
ON ORACULAR ENGAGEMENT: PART 2 


As we saw in §1.3, when Demosthenes (43.66) urges an Athenian audi- 
ence to engage intellectually with and to make an empirical observation 
about an oracular enunciation from Delphi, the operative verb he uses is 
aisthdénomai (aio®&voyon) ‘to place perception in’.*? He does so in spite of 
the fact that he can elsewhere, or so it seems, disparage the Pythia and 
Delphic oracle: The orator Aeschines (3.130 [In Ctesiphontem]) presents 
his rival Demosthenes as accusing the Pythian priestess of ‘philippizing’ 


48 On Greek épos (#os) as ‘authoritative utterance’, including the oracular épos, see 
Hollmann (2000). 

4° Demosthenes also utilizes oracles in oration 21 (In Midiam). In 21.52 he quotes an oracle 
from Delphi (Parke and Wormell, 1956:no. 282 = Fontenrose, 1978:H28) and in 21.53, it 
seems, one from Dodona. On Demosthenes’ identification of Pythian Apollo as the 
ancestral deity of Athens, see the discussion of Bowden (2005:57-58). 
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(philippizd [gidimmile]),°° that is, of sympathizing with Philip I of 
Macedon. Using other signifiers of perception, Plutarch (Life of 
Demosthenes 20.1) adds to this that Demosthenes, in the run-up to the 
battle of Chaeronea (a Macedonian victory), did not allow the Athenians 
‘to pay attention to oracles’ (khrésmois ... prosékhein [ypnouois ... 
tpoo¢xew]) or ‘to listen to prophecies/oracles’ (manteias akouein 
[uavtetas éxovev]), lest the Athenians not conduct military action against 
a “Delphi-favored” Philip.°* But if the Athenians were not to engage 
cognitively with the oracles, they must, nonetheless, have had an aware- 
ness of the existence of such oracles. 

To be merely aware of the existence of an oracular utterance does not 
equate to intellectual engagement with the utterance. This is suggested by 
the examples of Epaminondas and Pericles that Plutarch describes 
Demosthenes as having invoked (Life of Demosthenes 20.1-2):>* 
Epaminondas and Pericles, while utilizing ‘powers of reasoning’ 
(logismoi [Aoyicuoi]), affirms Plutarch, were not engaging with 
(prosékho [mpocéxw], literally ‘to hold to’) the relevant oracles. 
Diodorus Siculus (15.52.2-7) tells of the Theban Epaminondas’ decision 
to ignore apparent prodigies, duskheré sémeia (Sucyept onueia) ‘vexatious 
signs’ of which he (Epaminondas) was aware,*? prior to the Battle of 
Leuctra (371 BC).°* And regarding Pericles, Thucydides (1.118.3; 


*° Tt is a neologism that Demosthenes uses (18.176; 58.37); Demosthenes appears to have 
had a reputation for linguistic innovation (see Plutarch Vitae decem oratorum 845B). 

>* See recently Hunt (2010:88-89); see also Parker §3.2 in the present volume. Oppositely, 
Demosthenes argues against the Athenians going to war in De pace (5.25), referring to the 
Delphic oracle as the ‘shade, phantom’ (skia [oxia]) in Delphi. Hunt (2010:88) describes 
this characterization as “a puzzling but certainly disrespectful reference to Apollo’s 
ancient and true oracle and the venerable council overseeing it.” It is puzzling, but 
perhaps the use of the deeply archaic term skia (oxia) in this context has a cult 
significance that does not readily reveal itself. Perhaps significantly in this regard, Plato 
(Laws 738C) can speak of ‘apparitions’ (phdsmata [péouata]) and divinely-inspired 
speech as oracular delivery media, naming Delphi, Dodona, and Ammon. On the 
ancient connection of Demosthenes’ line to a popular proverb, see the discussion of 
Gibson (2002:172-74). 

>* On the passage see Lintott’s (2013:66) recent comments. 

53 On Epaminondas, these duskheré sémeia (Sucyepi| onueia), and the Battle of Leuctra and 
divinatory signs, see the detailed and careful discussion of Flower in the present work 
(Ch. 8 §8.3). 

>4 Though Xenophon (Hellenica 6.4.78) remarks on various favorable signs that appeared, 
allowing that they may have been merely tekhndsmata ... tén proestékdton 
(texviopota ... T&v TpoeoTnKdTwv) ‘artisanal devices ... of those in charge’ (on 
divinatory skills presented as tékhnai (téyvm) —- a term that can find synonyms in 
mékhaneémata (unxovfuota) ‘feats of engineering’ or sophismata (cogiovata) ‘ingenious 
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I.123.13 2.54.4-5) preserves the report of the Delphic oracle foretelling a 
Lacedaemonian victory over the Athenians, with Apollo himself coming 
to the aid of the Spartans.>> Philostratus (Lives of the Sophists 2.575) 
indicates an awareness of that oracle on the part of the Athenians, with 
Pericles yet ‘urging [the Athenians] to continue war-making’ (xeAsvovta 
%xeo8o1 Tot toAguou). Demosthenes’ worry (as presented in Life of 
Demosthenes 20.1-2) is clearly with the matter of Athenian intellectual 
engagement with and interpretation of the oracles, and with the valid- 
ation that the oracles would thereby receive. 

With Demosthenes’ use of aisthénomai (aic8dvoyan) at 43.66, compare 
Dio Chrysostom’s own use of the verb at Orationes 11.125 (the “Trojan 
Oration”). A similar expectation reveals itself when Dio (a contemporary 
of Plutarch) derides those who would accept the account of the Trojan 
Horse - that which holds there was no Trojan who ‘perceived’ 
(aisthdnomai [aic8dvouan]) the presence of a Greek horde within the horse 
in spite of the fact that among the Trojans there was an apseudés mantis 
(aweuds udvtis), a mantis ‘who is not false’ (i.e., the prophet Cassandra). 
The implication is again that intellectual engagement with prophetic 
utterance is a normative expectation. Note that the affiliation here of that 
cognitive experience (aisthdnomai [aicSdvoua]) with the notion truth 
parallels the Vedic linking of the act of sraddha- with satydém ‘truth’. 

In the Phaedo (110B-111C) Plato’s Socrates offers a miithos (ui®os) in 
which he describes a superior, idealized earth that exists above our own. 
People are there (t11C) without disease, and their perceptual skills (6psis 
[dyis] ‘seeing’; akoé [axor] ‘hearing’) and their phroénésis (opdvnors) ‘pur- 
posing, intentioning’ are distinct from our own: 


Kai 817 Kai Gedv GAon Te Kal iep& attois civan, év ois TH Svti oikNnTds BeoUs elvan, Kai 
gras Te Kal pavteias Kal aiobhoeis Th&v Beddv Kal TolaUTas cUuVvoUcias yiyveoBar 
autois Tpds aUTOUs. 


Moreover, [they say] there are among [those people] both sacred groves and 
temples of the gods, of which the gods — in actuality — are inhabitants; and 
prophetic utterances, oracles, and acts of perceiving the gods — and conversings 
of this type — occur among them face to face ... and all other good fortune 
follows from these things. 


devices’ — in Aeschylus Prometheus Bound, see Calame’s contribution to the present 
volume in Chapter 2. One of these signs involved a statue of the daughters of Skedasos 
(Pausanias 9.14.3) that figured in a Delphic oracle (Parke and Wormell, 1956:no. 254 = 
Fontenrose, 1978:Q204); on this occasion, reports Xenophon, the statue was decorated 
by the Thebans. 

*> Parke and Wormell (1956:no. 137) = Fontenrose (1978:H5). 
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In this description Plato utilizes the nominal aisthésis (aio®nors), derived 
from the compound stem of aisthanomai (aic®avoyua), literally denoting, 
by the analysis being developed herein, a ‘placing perception in’.°° Here, 
the cognitive act of aisthésis (aio@nois) is clearly placed on a par with the 
interpretation of mantic utterance, in the sphere of divine-human com- 
munion, as is ‘intentioning’ with ‘seeing’ and ‘hearing’. In a way that is 
remarkably reminiscent of the Vedic understanding of sraddha-, empirical 
observation (6psis [3yis] ‘seeing’, akoé [axon] ‘hearing’) is coupled 
with intellectual activity (phrdénésis [ppdvnois] ‘intentioning’), and 
aisthésis (= sraddhd) is an action that accompanies the efficacious 
exchange of sacred speech coupled with the advantage that it brings 
to worshippers. 

Plutarch (De Pythiae oraculis 409A—-B) mentions the Galaxion, a 
Boeotian sanctuary of Apollo, and those that lived around it*” and writes 
that these people ‘put perception in’ (aisthdnomai [aio®évoya|) tot Be0t 
éTripaverav &Qbovia Kai Tepioucia ydAaxtos ‘the god’s manifestation by an 
abundance and surplus of milk’. There is cognitive engagement with a 
signal emanating from the deity, engagement again borne of empirical 
observation. In this instance the signal is not a speech signal but an 
environmental signal, a prodigy — a preternatural production of milk by 
domesticated animals. One is reminded of Rig-Veda 10.151 (rehearsed in 
the preceding section), in which sraddhd is not uniquely linked to sacred 
speech; it is tied to performance of non-linguistic ritual acts as well, all 
designed to call forth material benefactions, and all serving as signifiers. 


1.6 GREEK AISTHANOMAI (aio8dvopat) AND THUCYDIDES ON 
ORACULAR ENGAGEMENT 


Particularly interesting and enlightening are remarks offered by 
Thucydides at 5.26.3-5. These are lines that have been frequently 


56 The nominal aisthésis (aic@nois) came also to denote ‘sensation’ (i.e., ‘perception 
(/knowledge)’ — ‘sense-perception’ — ‘sensation’), so that, for example, at Timaeus 
28A Plato can contrast the cognitive act of ndésis (vénois) ‘understanding, thought 
process’ (from [voéw]; see §1.7 below) with aisthésis (aio8nois). The use of aisthésis 
(aic8nois) and related forms in mystical, oracular contexts may well have played a role 
in the term’s semantic expansion (from the cognitive act of ‘putting perception in’) to 
include the perception of sensations (“gut feelings”) that would have sometimes come 
into play in trying to “make sense of” an oracular message. 

57 On the cult see, inter alia, Schachter (2016:262-69) and Calame (2001:102). 
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discussed vis-a-vis Thucydides’ view of oracular inquiry;>* some see 
evidence for a fundamentally negative evaluation, some for something a 
bit more positive. Regardless, it is clear that Thucydides is here compar- 
ing, and thereby contrasting, his own computation of the length of the 
Peloponnesian War at twenty-seven years with oracular utterances, and 
their interpretation, that foretold the war to last for tris ennéa été (tpis 
évvéa tn) ‘thrice nine years’ (5.26.4): The mathematical result is the same, 
but the method varies. This is what Thucydides writes of the prophetic 
oracles (5.26.3—4): kai Tois amd yernouav T1 icyupicapevors Udvov St) ToUTO 
éxupas EupBav ‘and for those who take some confidence from oracles this 
[particular] result alone is secure’. 

The verb that is here translated ‘to take confidence’ (with regard to 
oracles) is iskhurizomai (ioyupifouot), derived from the adjective iskhurds 
(icyupds) ‘strong, mighty, vigorous’, from iskhiis (ioyUs) ‘strength, might, 
vigor’.°? The verb, iskhurizomai (ioyupifoum) denotes not only ‘to be 
strong’ and ‘to contend mightily’ but also ‘to put firm trust in, rely on, 
to feel confidence’ (LSJ 843). In his investigation of iskhurizomai in 
Thucydides, Thorburn (1999:440) observes that “as in the above- 
mentioned sources,°° in Thucydides [the verb] iskhurizomai (ioyupiouan) 
implies debate or difference of opinion between two parties.” This obser- 
vation is consistent with the lexicography of the term; compare 
Chantraine’s remark (1968:472) “ioyupiZouct ‘montrer sa force, résister’, 
notamment dans une discussion.” Such an action of ‘putting firm trust in, 
relying on, feeling confidence’, as contextualized by deliberation, is 
entailed by the event of ‘placing perception in’ an oracle as expressed by 
aisthénomai (aio®avoun) and echoes ideas of Sanskrit sraddhd as 
‘intellectual trust’ in the efficacy of cult that we have been exploring.°' 


58 See, inter alia, Powell (1979), Marinatos (1981), Dover (1988), and Thorburn (1999). In 
the present work see also Ch. 2 §2.4. 

Other instances of the verb iskhurizomai (ioyupifoum) governing a prepositional phrase 
which is headed by ap6 (ér6) are attested, as in Sopater Scholia ad Hermogenis status seu 
artem rhetoricam 5.182. More frequently attested is the prefixed verb ap-iskhurizomai 
(atr-icyupiZouan), meaning both ‘to oppose firmly’ and ‘to affirm’, as in, for example, 
Thucydides 1.140.5. For the phrase pdvov 81 Totto éxupas SupuBav, a scholiast (Scholia in 
Thucydidem [= Hude, 1927] 5.26.3) provides the gloss pdvov Totito ioyupéss paptupiicav 
‘only this provides testimony robustly’. 

The other sources to which Thorburn refers are various Attic orators (particularly 
Demosthenes), as well as Plato, Xenophon, and Aristotle; on these see Thorburn 
(1999:439-40). 

It is the ‘trust’? meaning that is conveyed by iskhurizomai (ioyupiZouon) in its earliest- 
attested occurrence (sixth—fifth century BC) — Heraclitus fr. 114: Uv vé@ Agyovtas 


ioyupileoBaa xpr) TH Euves Trdvtov, Skwotrep vdeo WdAis Kai TOAU ioyupotépws ‘When 
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Answering to prophetic interpretation in the matter of the length of the 
war is Thucydides’ own process of intellectual engagement (5.26.5): 
étreBioov SE Sia Travtos avToU aioBavoyevos Te TH Alki Kal TpooéXeV Thy 
yvaunv, dtras akpiBés Ti elcopcn ‘but living through the whole of [the war], 
both having perception — being of age — and applying judgment that 
I would perceive each thing precisely’. In describing his own “discovery 
procedure,” distinct from the oracular, Thucydides applies the very con- 
cepts and vocabulary of oracular discovery. He uses the verb aisthadnomai 
(aic8dvopuan) to name his own act of intellectual engagement with what is 
to be perceived, the term that Demosthenes uses of intellectual engage- 
ment with - of putting perception in — an oracle. Thucydides’ own 
empirical observations are here being likened specifically to oracular 
reception by the audience for whom an oracle is intended. Both are acts 
of cognition that entail discriminatory skills. In making this comparison, 
one could reasonably conclude, Thucydides is revealing that the act of 
oracular response that he denotes by iskhurizomai (ioyupiZopa) ‘to have 
confidence’ equates functionally to the act of oracular response denoted 
by aisthénomai (aic8avoyan) ‘to place perception in’. The functional equa- 
tion must presuppose the interpretative debating or deliberation that is 
incumbent upon the audience for which an oracular reply is intended.°* 
The recipients must engage intellectually with the reply, and this surely 
must be the expectation whether the reply is directed toward a single 
individual® or the citizenry of a polis. 


speaking with understanding [people] must put trust in what is common to all - just as a 
city [must put trust in] law - and more robustly’ (Heraclitus is clearly engaging in 
wordplay here: ksi n66(i) [EUv vdeo] ‘with understanding’ beside ksund (i) [Euv] ‘in 
common’; and iskhurizesthai [ioyupifeo#ai] ‘to trust’ beside iskhurotérds [ioyupotépos] 
‘more robustly’). For Heraclitus the action of trusting, of having confidence, is here 
partner to an act of utterance that is grounded in shared perceptions and executed with 
understanding; on ndos (vdos), the word here translated ‘understanding’, and _ its 
significance in the matter of oracular response, see just below, §1.7. On the full 
fragment see Kirk (1954:48-56), Mourelatos (1965), and Schofield (2015), who 
explores the role of the divine “in the way humans may arrive at an intelligent 
understanding of things” (2015:59). 

Plutarch, Life of Galba 23.4, can use iskhurizomai (icyupifoun) of the confidence that the 
astrologer Ptolemaeus places in his own frequent prediction that Nero would not kill 
Otho. For coordination of the verbs aisthdnomai (aio®dvoum) and iskhurizomai 
(icxupiZoyan) in a non-divinatory context, see Thucydides 7.49.1, where Nicias is said to 
have spoken (/ég6 [A¢y]) with confidence (iskhurizomai) as he perceived (aisthanomai) 
the situation in Syracuse accurately. 

Plutarch, Life of Theseus 26.5, writes that when Theseus ‘had placed perception in’ 
(aisthadnomai |aio®dvoya]) the sad events of the death of his companion Solois, ‘he 
brought back to himself’ (anaphér6 [avapépw]) — his memory was jolted, as it were — a 


a 
b 
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With Thucydides’ comparison between (1) the reception of oracular 
utterance and (2) his own reception of observed events, we find Greek 
aisthdnomai (aio®dvouon) ‘to place perception in’ to be drawn further into 
the semantic sphere of ‘trust, confidence’. Sanskrit sraddhda- ‘to place the 
heart in’, ‘to trust’? (from *kred-dheh,-) and Greek aisthdnomai 
(aicSdvouon; from *h,aw-is-dh-, beside Latin audire ‘to hear’) ‘to place 
perception in’ agree formally (in terms of an idiosyncratic gross morph- 
ology, mutatis mutandis). They agree semantically and functionally in 
denoting an action of intellectual engagement (entailing confidence) with 
the divine that follows from empirical observation. Surely we are to see in 
the two terms a common origin in primitive Indo-European cult, with the 
more broadly attested *kred- ‘heart? — and ‘mind’ — varying with an 
ancestral term *h,au- / *h,aw-is- that highlights perceptivity. It is such 
intellectual perceptivity that the Athenians are to bring to bear on the 
oracle rehearsed by Demosthenes in oration 43. Cognitive engagement is 
required for authorization of mantic utterance. 


I.7 GREEK AISTHANOMAI (aio0dvopa1), KATANOEO 
(KaTaVvOEmM), EPISKEPTOMAI (€110KEXTOMAL) AND ORACULAR 
ENGAGEMENT 


For the lexicographer Hesychius (A 2012)°* aisthénomai (oio@dvoyon) 
finds a semantic equivalent in the verb katanoé6 (xatavogéw), a compound 
verb that in the semantics of its constituents closely matches the sense of 
‘to place perception in’, ‘to place the mind in’. The simplex verb noé6 
(voéw) denotes ‘to perceive by the mind, to think’, a derivative of ndos 
(véos) ‘mind, perception’.°> The verb 7046 (voéw) participates in a particu- 
lar semantic relationship with the noun séma (o7jpa) ‘sign, signal, token’, 
as carefully elaborated by Nagy (1990c:203-22), who observes (p. 205) 
that “the verb n0é6 conveys simultaneously the noticing of signs and the 
recognition of what they mean.” This is intellectual engagement with a 
séma (ofa). The preposition katd (xatd) often carries a sense of ‘directed 
toward’, especially, in local terms, ‘down(ward)’, and may denote similar 


Pythian oracle he had received regarding the founding of a city (Parke and Wormell, 
1956:no. 411 = Fontenrose, 1978:Lr1oz). It is his moment, deferred, of intellectual 
engagement with the oracle. 

°4 See also Hesychius N 801-2. 

°3 On the semantics of ndos (vdos) see Frame (1978), especially pp. 1-34, and Svenbro 
(1993:25n75, 78n67, 82). 
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notions when used as a preverb, but commonly the preverb kata- (the 
initial element of the verb kata-noé6 [kata-voéw]) signals the achievement 
of an action.®° If 20é6 (voéw) is ‘to perceive by the mind’, katanoé6 
(katavoge) is ‘to understand’ — that is, ‘to perceive and from that to 
recognize’. This is the essence of aisthdnomai (cio®dvouct), ‘to place 
perception in’. 

In the first book of his Histories, Thucydides records the account of a 
much earlier Athenian named Cylon, who consulted the Delphic oracle 
about seizing (katalambano [xatadapBdves]) the Athenian Acropolis in 
order to make himself tyrant.°? The Pythian deity answered that Cylon 
should seize the Acropolis ‘during the greatest festival of Zeus’ (2v tot Aids 
Ti ueyiotn éopti; 1.126.4). The verb that Thucydides uses to describe 
Cylon’s response to the oracular utterance that was delivered to him is 
nomizo [vouife] ‘to consider’, more literally, ‘to take something in the 
customary way’ (1.126.5). And responding to the oracle in this presump- 
tive way, Cylon seized the Acropolis during the Olympic Games held in 
the Peloponnesus. But what local festival setting was actually intended, 
reports Thucydides (1.126.6), the oracle had not ‘made known’ (dél66 
[SnAdew]), and Cylon failed to engage in the intellectual act of ‘putting 
perception in’, that act which Thucydides here describes with the verb 
katanoé6 (xatavoéw). The result was that Cylon and his followers on the 
Acropolis were themselves besieged by the Athenians when they (the 
Athenians) had ‘put perception in’ Cylon’s presence — and here 
Thucydides describes the corporate cognitive action of the Athenians 
(1.126.7) by the verb aisthdnomai (aio®dvoun). Thucydides does not 
indicate whether or not the Athenians had knowledge of the Pythic 
utterance that Cylon had received, but he is clearly using synonymous 
terms (katanoé6 [katavoéw] and aisthénomai [aio®dvouai]) to contrast the 
instinctive interpretative action of Cylon (nomiz6 [vouile]) with a delib- 
erate intellectual act of perception in which the Athenians corporately 
engage. We could say that a proper response to déldsis (8tAwors), a 
‘making known, revealing’ is aisthésis (aio@nois), a ‘perceiving’ — a ‘put- 


ting perception in’.°* 


© See, inter alia, Chantraine (1968:504). 

°7 Parke and Wormell (1956:no. 12) = Fontenrose (1978:Q64). 

°8 Tn the Minos (314A-B) attributed to Plato, Socrates treats aisthésis, a ‘perceiving’, and 
dél6sis (S4jAwors), a ‘making known’, as complementary acts, ones that are integrated with 
the act of hetiresis (etpeois), a ‘discovering’ action noun derived from heurisk6 (etpickw) 
‘to discover’. In §6.7 of Nagy’s chapter in this volume, he draws attention to the Delphic 
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A scholiast on Aristophanes Knights 119 comments on the phrase 
phér’ ido (g¢p’ iw), which one slave utters to a second who has stolen 
an oracle book belonging to a Paphlagonian recently arrived in the 
household. Phér’ idé (o¢p’ i8«) ‘now let me see’, says the slave as he 
begins to peer into the book, seeking /dgia (Adyia) ‘oracles’. The scholiast 
indicates that terms that describe what one does when an oracle speaks 
are these: katanoé6 (xatavoéw) — Thucydides’ verb at 1.126.6 — as well as 
katamanthéno (xotopaveéve) and episképtomai (?moxértoun).°? As 
expressions of proper responses to an oracle, these verbs are consistent 
with what we have thus far observed. Episképtomai (#moxéttowyat), liter- 
ally ‘to look upon’, expresses ideas of inspecting and reflecting upon 
something. Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Antiquitates Romanae 14.11.1) 
uses it of the Roman Decemviri engaging with oracles (khrésmoi 
[xenopot]) of the Sibylline books in order to divine the cause of a portent. 
Latin preserves a cognate of the Greek simplex sképtomai (oxéttopan) in 
specio (the Greek sequence k ... p is secondary by metathesis; from Indo- 
European *spek-)7° ‘to observe’, a Latin verb that can be used of observ- 
ing omens and is source of the second element of compounds haru-spex 
(one who divines by observing lightning, prodigies, entrails), au-spex (one 
who divines by observing the flight of birds), and exti-spex (one who 
divines by observing entrails [exta]). The Sanskrit cognate pasyati can 
denote ‘to observe, perceive’ in the context of a ‘ 
(see Houben, 2000:519), as notably in Rig-Veda 1.164, the so-called 
Riddle Hymn,”* and Rig-Veda 10.177, which we will consider in §1.10. 
Compare also the Greek o-grade form skopé6 (oxotréw), which is similarly 
used of intellectual engagement in the unraveling of oracles, as, for 
example, at Sophocles Oedipus Tyrannus 407 (manteion [pavteiov]),’~ 
Isocrates Archidamus 18 (manteia [pavteial), Plato Apology 21E 
(khrésmos [ypnopds]), and so on. 


“visionary experience” 


prophétai (1pogijta) ‘spokesmen’ in their role as those who assist in the dél6sis (81)Awors) 
of the Pythia’s utterances (Plutarch De Pythiae oraculis 407E). 

69 Scholia in equites (scholia vetera et recentiora Triclinii [= Jones and Wilson, 1969]) 119c. 

7° See, inter alia, Monier-Williams (1899:611), Walde and Pokorny (1927:659-60), 
Mallory and Adams (1997:505), LIV 575-76, and Watkins (2011:85). 

7* On the hymn, see, in addition to Houben (2000), Doniger O’Flaherty (1981:71-83, 
307-8) and Jamison and Brereton (2014, vol. 1:349-60), all with bibliographies of 
earlier work. Sanskrit pasyati can also denote ‘to compose’ hymns and religious rites, 
as perception passes to externalizing engagement. There is also Sanskrit spas- ‘to 
perceive’, showing the s mobile of the Greek and Latin cognates. 

7* Compare, at Oedipus Tyrannus 952, sémna (céuva) ‘sacred things’ and manteuimata 
(uavtetpata) ‘oracles’. 
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Pausanias (10.10.6-8) writes of the Spartan Phalanthus and of an 
‘oracle’ (I6gion [Adyiov]) he received from Delphi as he set out to found a 
colony: Uetot atitév aicfdyevov Utrd alfpa, Thvikatita Kai yapav KThoeo8a1 Kal 
méaw ‘whenever he had perceived [aisthadnomai] rain [falling] from under a 
clear sky, there and then he would possess both territory and a city’.”* But 
Phalanthus failed to engage cognitively with the ‘oracle’ (mdnteuma 
[udvteuua]): ‘he neither reflected [episképtomai (émoxémtoym)| on the oracle 
on his own nor took counsel with any of the interpreters’ — the exégétai 
(@nyntai), a category of interpreters of cult and religious matters at 
Delphi7* (Pythian Apollo himself is an exégétés [énynris]).”7° Pausanias 
writes that, after repeated failed attempts to establish a colony, Phalanthus 
came to a remembering of the oracle and he ‘considered’ (nomizo [vouileo] — 
Cylon’s verb — just above) that the god had given an oracle of ‘things 
impossible’ (advinata [&SUvata]). Discouraged, Phalanthus was comforted 
by his wife: She placed his head in her lap, began to pick lice off it, and 
wept. As her tears rained down upon his head, Phalanthus ‘perceived’ 
(suniémi [ouvinu])7° the ‘oracle’ (manteia [yovteia]), for his wife’s name 
was Aethra, the word (aithra [oi®pa]) that was used in the oracular utter- 
ance to denote ‘clear sky’, whereupon he was able to establish a colony at 
Tarentum. The words assigned to the oracular utterance as rehearsed by 
Pausanias specify that Phalanthus would found a colony not when rain falls 
from aithra, a ‘clear sky’ but when Phalanthus ‘puts perception in’ — that is, 
aisthdnomai (oio®dvoym) — rain falling from aithra. The Pythic utterance 
clearly states that the recipient must engage intellectually with the received 
oracle before the desired outcome will be realized. 


1.8 GREEK MANTHANO (yavOdv@) AND ORACULAR 
ENGAGEMENT 


Katamanthaéno (xotapavédve), the third verb noted in the scholion on 
Aristophanes Knights 119 (as the scholiast lists terms that describe how 
one properly responds to an oracle [see just above, §1.7]), is a compound 


we 
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Parke and Wormell (1956:no. 525) = Fontenrose (1978:Q36). 

On the role of the exégétai (?&nyntai), which is not completely understood, see, inter alia, 
Ostwald (1951), Guthrie (1955:186-89), and Bowden (2005:130-31), all 
with bibliography. 

Aelius Aristides Panathenaic Oration 112 and Mepi tot rapapb_ypatos 368; Olympiodorus 
In Platonis Alcibiadem commentarii 175. 

Compare the use of conicid, the Latin cognate of suniémi (ouvinm), of interpreting 
an omen. 


7 


w 
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formed from the simplex manthdno (yavédve). The scholiast references 
the form of the verb having a prefixed kata- (xata-), which again 
undoubtedly registers achievement of an action. The use of the simplex 
manthdno (yavédave) to express intellectual engagement with an oracle is 
well attested; for example, one finds the following nouns denoting ‘oracle’ 
used in close conjunction with manthdno (pavedvo): 


khrésmo6s (ypnouds): Aeschylus Prometheus Bound 659-62; Lycurgus fr. 14.54; 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus Antiquitates Romanae 1.24.1; Plutarch De Pythiae 
oraculis 407A 


khrestérion (ypnothpiov): for example, Herodotus 2.152.5 and 5.80.1 


manteia (yovteia): for example, Plato Symposium 206B; Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus Antiquitates Romanae 5.54.3; Libanius Orationes 14.16 


manteion (pavteiov): for example, Herodotus 4.164.3, 5.80.1, and 9.33.3; 
Sophocles Electra 33 


mdanteuma (pavteupa): Euripides Ion 301-2, 334 


As we saw in §1.4, Greek manthdno (yov8dve) appears to share with 
aisthénomai (ciofévopo) and Sanskrit sraddha- (and cognates) a deeply 
primitive Indo-European compound morphology, formed with *dheh,- 
‘to set, place’ (later *dhé-).7”7 The Indo-European etymon of manthano 
(uavédveo) has been reconstructed as *m(e)n(s)-dheh,-, ‘to place the mind 
in’ and, as with aisthdnomai (aio@dvoum), manthdno (uavOdveo) forms its 
present-tense stem with a no-suffix. By this etymology, manthdano 
(uav8dves) finds its origin in the same root (*men-) as mantis (udvtis) 
‘seer, diviner’ and mainomai (yaivoum) ‘to be mad’, but manthanod 
(uavédveo) escaped the semantic shift that mainomai (uatvoum) and its 
derivative mantis (udvtis), experienced. This is undoubtedly because of a 
highly marked usage of the ancestral compound *m(e)n(s)-dheh,- in Indo- 
European cult and its apparent pre-Proto-Indo-European grammaticali- 
zation.”® Other reflexes of the primitive Indo-European compound likely 
include Avestan mazdd ‘wisdom/wise’, as in the name of Zarathustra’s 
supreme deity Ahura Mazda, and mgzdd- ‘to be mindful’, as well as 
Sanskrit medhd ‘wisdom’ and mandhaty ‘devout or thoughtful person’. 
In §1.4 we took note of use of the Sanskrit compound sraddhamedhe 
(*kred-dheh,- + *m(e)n(s)-dheh,-) ‘sraddhd-and-wisdom’ in the Upanayana 


77 See, inter alia, Meillet (1897:41), Haudry (1977:457), Ivanov (1981:139-59, 202-4), 
Lehmann (1986:261), Mallory and Adams (1997:348), and Anttila (2000:72). 

78 For an argument for the grammaticalization of the compound *mens-dheh,- already by 
the Proto-Indo-European period see Schindler (1975) and Hale (2010:88-89). 
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ceremony (Sdnkhdyana-Gyhyasiitra 2.7.17), when the “twice born” 
experience their second birth. An etymon *m(e)n(s)-dheh,- is undoubt- 
edly properly assigned space in the lexicon of ancestral Indo-European 
religion. 


I.9 GREEK AISTHANOMAI (aio8dvopat), APOLLO, AND THE 
NATURE OF PYTHIC INSPIRATION 


We have seen the Vedic hymnist to proclaim that the gods created 
sraddha and that the gods themselves sacrifice, exercising sraddhda (Rig- 
Veda 10.151.3-4). In a broadly parallel expression, Plutarch (Life of 
Numa 4.5) suggests that Apollo, the Pythian deity, himself engages in 
the action of aisthdnomai (aio®dvoym): He ‘places his perception in’ each 
of those occasions when Hippolytus of Sicyon”? sails off for Kirra (port 
town of Phocis, some eight kilometers southwest of Delphi). The conse- 
quence of Apollo’s action of aisthanomai (aic#dvopan) is the production of 
mantic speech by the Pythian priestess,°° who on each such occasion 
utters this: kai 8’ at@’ ‘ImtroAUToIo giAov Kdpa eis GAa Paiver ‘again the dear 
face of Hippolytus sets out to sea’. What is suggested is that the human 
act of cognitive engagement with an oracle is a response to a divine act of 
cognitive engagement: ‘putting perception in’ is first accomplished by a 
god and what is perceived is verbally transmitted via the inspired utter- 
ance of the Pythic medium to a human audience that must then engage 
with the oracle by likewise ‘putting perception in’. 

It appears, however, to judge from Plutarch, that the cognitive act 
denoted by aisthénomai (cio®dvoym) is not appropriate to the Pythia 
herself while she is engaged in inspired oracular performance. This is 
again consistent with what we saw Plato to state in his Timaeus (71E- 
72A) regarding the distinction between énthous (#v@ous [from theds (86s) 
‘god’]) ‘in an inspired state’ and énnous (#vvous [from nots (vows), ‘mind’]) 
‘in an intelligent state’ (see above, §1.3 and §1.4).8" Plutarch writes (De 
Pythiae oraculis 397C) concerning the priestess in her role as medium that 
the gérus (yijpus) ‘voice’, the phthdngos (p8dyyos) ‘sound’, léxis (A¢é1s) 
‘speaking, word’, and métron (yétpov) ‘meter’, is, in each case, not that 


79 See Pausanias 2.6.7, who identifies an Hippolytus, son of Rhopalus, who was king of 
Sicyon when it was attacked by Agamemnon, king of Mycenae. 

8° Parke and Wormell (1956:no. 377) = Fontenrose (1978:L89). Compare here Calame’s 
remarks of Ch. 2, §2.4. 

8™ For a similar view expressed in Plato’s Phaedrus, see Calame’s remarks in Ch. 2 §2.5. 
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of the god but that of the Pythia. What the god does is this: éxeivos 5 udvas 
Tas gavTacias Tapiotol Kal pas év TH WuUXF Troll TPds TO pEAAov ‘he sets 
before her (or puts in her mind)** only the images and produces an 
illumination in her being/consciousness of what is about to come to pass’. 
This is the epitome of enthousiasm6s (év8ouc1acyds) ‘inspiration’. In add- 
ition, Plutarch has something to say about human perception of such an 
inspired utterance (404D-E): 


Oipor 8 <Kai of > yryvaoxeiv TO Trap’ ‘HpaxAeitoo Aeyouevov ads 
‘0 va, ob Td pavteiov goT1 TO év AcAgois, oUte Adyel oUTE KPUTITEL GAAS OTNYaivel. 
TlpdoAaBe SE ToUToIs EU AeyouEvors Kal vonoov Tov évTata bedv ypapEvov TH Tudia 


TIPOS AKOTV, KABaS TAlos XPT|TAI CEATVT TIPOS Syiv. 


I suppose that you know Heraclitus’ saying: 
The lord whose oracle is in Delphi does not speak, he does not conceal, but 
he signals.*3 
Take hold of this good saying and perceive in your mind the god of Delphi 
using the Pythia in the matter of auditory perception, just as the sun uses the 
moon in the matter of visual perception. 


The human recipient of the oracular utterance must intellectually 
negotiate the voice, sound, word, and meter of the priestess in order to 
perceive the intended signal of the god. 

In effect, Plutarch is imploring his audience (imperativally) ‘to place 
perception in’ (70é6 [voge]; see above, §1.7) the nature and action of 
Apollo’s ‘placing perception in’, which is given utterance by the Pythia. 
Again, this replication of a cognitive act on the divine and human level 
mediated by a cult functionary provides a certain parallel to the Indic 
scenario of Rig-Veda 10.151. As we saw in §1.4, in that hymn there is 
identified both divine sraddhd (an act of the gods and a deified Sraddhd) 
and a responsive act of sraddhd on the part of worshippers, an expression 
of intellectual commitment to (i.e., engagement with) sacred acts as 
performed by priests — especially the priestly sacred formulaic utterances — 
on behalf of the worshipper: 


3. Just as the gods created sraddhd in themselves among the powerful lords, 
so among the benefactors who offer sacrifice make what has been spoken by 
us Sraddha. 


82 On the verb paristémi (rapiotnm) used of gods ‘putting into the mind’ of a mortal see 
Demosthenes (De corona) 18.1. 

83 Heraclitus fr. 22, B93 (Diels and Kranz, 1951); the translation of the fragment is that of 
Calame in the present volume (see Ch. 2 §2.5). 
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A slightly different Vedic expression of this sort of divine-human dupli- 
cation of sacred action — but one that still resonates with Plutarch’s 
description of mantic inspiration — is found in Rig-Veda 10.125, a hymn 
dedicated to Vac, the goddess ‘Speech’, a deity crucially associated with 
the sacred speech of the Vedic seer. In pada 4d Vac addresses the seers — 
‘those who are heard’: 


4d. Srudhi éruta graddhivam te vadami. 
4d Hear! You who are heard; I speak to you what the heart/mind is to be placed in. 


The goddess speaks to those who, in turn, produce sacred utterance, and 
the message she provides to the priests — and so the one that they convey — 
is one that ‘concerns sraddha’ (derived adjective sraddhiva-). Expression 
of the goddess’ verbal endowments continues in the next verse, in which 
we read Vac to ‘say’ (vadami): 


sc-d. Y4m kamaye tam-tam ugramkrnomi tam brahmanam tém fsim tam 
sumedham 
sc-d Whom] love, that very one I make mighty as formulator®+ (brahmdn-), seer 
(fsi-), and wise one (su-medhas-). 


The word here translated ‘wise one’, su-medhds-, is an adjectival form of 
medha ‘wisdom’ (see §1.4); hence, within the space of a verse we again see 
a conjunction of ancestral *kred-dheh,- and *m(e)n(s)-dheh,-. 

Vac thus proclaims that she would make her beloved specialists in 
sacred utterances to be formidable in their priestly and poetic oral pro- 
ductions, as well as formidably answering to the descriptor su-medhds- 
‘having good understanding, wise’.*> This quality of “good-mindedness” 
ideally characterizes the Pythia as well, but mot as she functions to 
produce sacred utterances. At De defectu oraculorum (432C) Plutarch’s 
character Lamprias takes issue with the proposition attributed to 
Euripides (fr. 973 N) that pdvtis 8 Spiotos Sotis eixdler Kadds ‘the best 
seer is the one who guesses well’.*° Instead, he affirms, the best mdntis 


84 Here I have adopted Jamison and Brereton’s apt translation of Brahmin. 

85 With Sanskrit su-medhds- compare Greek eu-mathés (ev-ya%s), from 9-grade root *mn-, 
meaning ‘acquiring an intellectual grasp well’ (i.e., ‘placing the mind in well’). 

On the fragment see also in the present volume Calame (Ch. 2 §2.5n29), Parker (Ch. 3 
§3.7n65), and Naiden (Ch. 9 §9.1). Compare Andocides test. 9 (Pendrick, 2002:96-97): 
Aviipadyv épwtnbeis Ti Zot: pavTiKn eitrev’ GvOpctrou gpovipiou sixaopds. ‘When asked what the 
art of divination is, Antiphon said: “The conjecture of an intelligent man”’ (Pendrick’s 
translation; here a derived nominal eikasmos is used). A semantically more fundamental 
sense of eikdzei (cix&Ze1) is ‘to determine by comparison’ (for discussion see Chantraine 
[1968:3 55], with bibliography), and in a divinatory setting that comparison could be one 
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(udvtis) answers to this description: Zugpav pév dvip Kai TH votv Exovtt Tis 
wuxiis Kai pet’ eikdTos tyoupeven Ka’ S56v Ettduevos ‘an intelligent/rational 
man who follows both what of the soul has perception’” and what leads 
him plausibly along the way’.8* But this expression of intelligence on the 
part of the seer contrasts sharply with the nature of the seer’s engagement 
with the inspiring deity in a mantic state (De defectu oraculorum 432C- 
E): A mantic state is just like a grammateion dgrophon (ypapyateiov 
&ypagov) ‘tablet without writing’ (ic., a blank slate); it is dlogos 
(aAoyos) ‘unreasoning’ and aoristos (&dpiotos) ‘indeterminate in itself’. 
‘In an unreasoning way’ (asullogistds [aouANoyiotws]) it grasps at what 
will happen in the future. The shift from intelligent, cognitively perceptive 
state to mantic state is consequent to that transition which is ‘ecstatic 
possession/inspiration’ (enthousiasmoés [év@ouciacyds]). These are, of 
course, ideas about the mantic state that echo Plato’s distinction between 
énthous (év€ous [from theds (8e6s) ‘god’]) ‘in an inspired state’ and énnous 
(2vvous [from nods (votis), ‘mind’]) ‘in an intelligent state’ that we have 
now repeatedly encountered. 

The mode of expression of Apollo’s divine inspiration is the Pythia’s 
own (De Pythiae oraculis 404E), and it will vary between Pythic priest- 
esses over time (397C-D). Variation will even show itself from one 
oracular event to another during the priestly service of a single Pythia, 
as Plutarch explains at De defectu oraculorum 437D, owing to the 
Pythia’s own experiences and ‘oscillations’ (diaphorai [8:agopai]): ToAAai 
yév yap atobopévns TAeioves 8 &SnAo1 TO Te CHPA KaTaAapBdvouor Kal Thy 


uxt Utroppgouo1 Sucyégpeiat Kai Kivioeis ‘for many vexations and motions 
that she puts perception in, and more that are not perceived,*? take hold 
of her body and slip into her soul’; it is her ‘soul’ (psukhé [wuyn]), or a 
particular part of it, with which the inspiring ‘spirit’ (pnetima [mvetpua]) 
‘consorts’ (plésidzO [mAnoidZw]). Therefore, advises Plutarch, when the 
Pythia is ‘filled up’ (anapimplémi [évatiynAnu]) with such ‘vexations 
and motions’, through ‘putting perception in’ (though many ‘vexations 
and motions’ are beyond perception), it is better that she not ‘proceed 


of signifier and signified. On an interpretation of bivalency in Euripides’ line, see Naiden’s 
comments in Chapter 9 (§9.1). 

87 Compare Aristotle De anima 429A; Plutarch De facie in orbe lunae 943A-B. 

88 For Homer’s priest Chryses as “a mdntis (udvtis) ‘seer’ who ‘knows well’,” see Ch. 2 §2.3. 

89 The adjectives délos (8#Aos) ‘clear [to the mind], perceived’ and its negated form ddélos 
(&Sndos), seen here, exist alongside the verb déld6 (SnAdw) ‘to make known’ and ‘to be 
clear’ and the nominal dél6sis (8*jAwors), denoting a ‘making known’, ‘explanation’, which 
we encountered in §1.7. 
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there’ (eke? badizein [éxsi BadiZew] — understand “there” to be the adyton 
[dduton (&Sutov)|)?° — and that she not submit herself to the god, seeing 
that she is in an ‘emotive state’ (empathés [uma6ys|) and ‘shifting’ 
(akatdstatos [éxat&otatos]). Variation in the message of ecstatic utterance 
must thus be understood as properly originating with the inspiring deity, 
and not, ideally, with the Pythia.?* 


I.IO0 AISTHANOMAI (aicO0Gvonat), SRADDHA-, AND TRUTH 


More than once we have taken note of the close affiliation of the Vedic 
notions of satydm ‘truth’ and sraddhd. We have just seen that truth lies 
behind Apollo’s own act of aisthadnomai (cio®dvoya [~ Sraddha-]), yet the 
utterance that the Pythic priestess produces may be one rich in possible 
interpretations on the part of those who engage intellectually with her 
mantic utterance of Apollo’s truth. Plutarch (De Pythiae oraculis 407E- 
F), who was a Delphic priest himself in the second century AD, indicates 
that this was particularly so in an earlier time when Pythic utterances had 
been delivered in poetic form.?* On the one hand, Apollo does not wish to 
make his ‘truth’ (to aléthés [16 &dnsés]) ‘unperceived’ (aphanizo [agavile)), 
but on the other hand, ‘he diffracts’ (paratrép6 [mapatpétw])?? the 
‘revealing’ (délosis [SiAwors]) of it — just like a ‘ray of sunlight’ (augé 
[aty4]) — in poetry, in which such ‘revealing’ goes through many ‘reflec- 
tions’ (anaklaseis [avaxrdoeis]) and ‘is split apart’ (periskhiz6o [mepicyiZo]) 
at many points.?* For Plutarch this is a way by which the deity used to 
take away the harsh glare of his truth. And (the rationalization continues) 


°° The innermost shrine of the Delphic temple, in which the Pythia delivers her mantic 


utterances; see, inter alia, Theognis 809 (and see in the present work Ch. 5 §5.6.1); 
Aristophanes Knights 1015-16; Diodorus Siculus 7.12.6, 16.26.2; Pausanias 4.16.7; and 
Scholia in Aristophanem (Scholia in Plutum [= Chantry, 1996]) 9c. In the present volume 
see the contribution of Nagy, Ch 5, §5.6.1, §5.6.4, §5.6.6, and §§5.6.8-9. 

°™ See also De Pythiae oraculis 404C-E. Variation (mouvance) is fundamental to the 
reporting of oracular speech and its reception and interpretation, as Nagy makes plain 
in his contribution to this volume, but in her inspired enunciations the Pythia herself 
ought not be the source of the variation; she is but the medium, bridging divine 
originator — the archetypal performer, as it were —- and human recipient of 
oracular utterance. 

°* Plutarch states, though, that even in earlier times most oracles were delivered in a prose 

form; see De Pythiae oraculis 403E-404A and 405E. 

Paratrépo (mwapatpéte) is literally (componentially) ‘to turn aside/away, to divert’. In the 

context, diffraction seems to be what Plutarch is describing, at least in part. 

°4 On Plutarch’s view of truth and mantic utterance see also De Pythiae oraculis 
406E, 407A. 
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there are those things that it is good that tyrants ‘not perceive’ (agnoéd 
[ayvogw]) and that an enemy not ‘put perception in beforehand’ (pro- 
aisthdnomai |mpo-mo8dvouai)). 


Toutois otv trepiéBadev Utrovoias Kai dyqiAoyias, ai TPds ETEPOUS &TOKPUTTTOVOM TO 
PpaCouEvov OU Siepeuyov avTOUs OUSE TrapEKPOUOVTO TOUS Seouevous Kai TPOGEXOVTAS. 
Therefore, [the deity] enwrapped those things in conjecture and dispute, [delib- 
erative interactions] which, while making perception [literally ‘a perceiving’| 
obscure for some people, did not escape and did not mislead those being in 
need and being attentive. 


Apollo’s truth is revealed to the oracular professional who protectively 
transmits that truth by cloaking it in appropriate language — at times 
poetic language. 

The idea of a poetic guarding of truth is one that occurs in Vedic 
tradition as well. Rig- Veda 10.5, a hymn to the fire god Agni, is a riddling 
hymn (“Mystisch-spekulatives Lied”).?° In verse 2c-d we read: 


2c-d. Rtdsya padam kavayo ni panti guaha namani dadhire parani 
2c-d. The poetic seers guard the track of truth; for themselves they have placed 
in a secret place the highest names/signs. 


Whatever the precise sense of the verse, it seems clear that poetic activity 
of guarding ‘truth’ (rta- is the term used here) is bound up with the 
obscuring in secrecy of the values of poetic signifiers (“the esoteric poetic 
lexicon”).?° Supporting this is the ambiguity that attends Sanskrit padd- 
in the phrase rtdsya paddm ‘track of truth’ that begins pada 2c: padd- can 
denote not only ‘track, footprint, path’ but ‘signal, word’?” — even ‘ray of 
light’. This phrase rtdsya paddm is presaged in pada 1d by the phrase 
padam véh, which would literally mean ‘track of the bird’ (vi-)?* but is 


9 


a 


Geldner (1951, vol. 3:126). 

Thompson (1995:20), who remarks that “the highly competitive and esoteric 
environment in which [the Vedic poets] performed compelled them to be self-conscious 
seekers after signs.” 

Renou (1958:22) concludes: “le ‘mot’ est donc bien la piste immatérielle qu’on suit pour 
identifier les réalités cachées.” Renou here references “Geldner [1951, vol. 2:258].” See 
also Thompson (1995:18-20), who rightly emphasizes that a track/footprint is a signifier, 
hence the shift in sense to ‘word’ is a natural one, and that a footprint thus functions 
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semiotically much like a name, as plainly in various Vedic texts (here building on Renou 
and Geldner). On the semantics of padd- see also Kohler (2014). 

Possibly found in use in the context of divination by observation of birds: see Thompson 
(1995:12-14). 
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commonly understood to connote ‘truth expressed as poetic utterance’.?? 
The phrase can also reference the ‘circuit of the sun’, as probably in Rig- 
Veda 3.5.5: Here, in sequential padas Agni (who can also be identified 
with the sun)"°° is said to guard the ‘track of the bird’ (paddm véh), as 
well as the ‘circuit of the sun’ (cdranam siryasya), with Agni thus playing 
the role, as elsewhere, of “quintessential poet and priest.” *°* 

Among other hymns echoing these ideas is Rig-Veda 10.177, a brief 
hymn treating poetic inspiration, in which inspiration is likened to a bird 
and solar imagery is prominent.'°~ Here is hymn 10.177 in its entirety: 


tab. Patamgdm aktdm Asurasya maydya _hrda pasyanti manasa vipascitah 
tc-d. samudré antah kavayo vi caksate maricinam padam ichanti vedhasah 
2a-b. patamgo vacam manasa bibharti tam gandharvo’vadad garbhe antah 
2c-d. tam dy6tamanam svaryam manisam _gtasya padé kavayo ni panti 
3a-b. aApasyam gopam dnipadyamanam a ca para ca pathibhis c4rantam 
3c-d. sa sadhricth sa visiicir vasana a varivarti bhivanesv antah 
ta—b. Those inspired perceive with heart and with mind the bird anointed by 
the supernatural power of the lord, 


tc-d. the poetic seers observe it within the ocean; the religious ones seek the 
track of the rays of light. 

za—b. The bird bears speech in its mind; the Gandharva spoke it within the womb. 

2c-d. The poetic seers guard the shining, resounding thought in the track of truth. 

3a-b. I perceived the cowherd that does not settle down moving back and forth 
along the paths, 


3c-d. clothing himself in the converging and diverging, always moving along 
within the worlds. 


We are in familiar territory at the beginning of this hymn: ‘heart’ (here 
hd) and ‘mind’ (manas) are yet again conjoined and set in association 
with a verb of perceiving — pasyati in this instance, that verb that we met 
in §1.7, of common origin with Greek epi-sképtomai (2m-oxétTouot), 
Latin au-spex, and so on. Vipascita-, the term translated ‘inspired’ 
(describing the kavi- ‘poet seer’) in pada rb, is a derivative of the verb 
root vip- (vepate) ‘to tremble, shake, be agitated’,"°? an etymological 


°? See the discussion of Renou (1958:21-22). See also Thompson (1995:13, 24). 

*°° See the discussion, inter alia, of Macdonell (1897:93). 

*°" Thompson (1995:25); see his discussion on pp. 24-25. See also Jamison and Brereton 
(2014, vol. 1:474-75). 

*°* Compare the thematically similar hymn of Rig-Veda 10.123, the Vena (‘Seeker’) hymn. 

*°3 From Proto-Indo-European *weip/b- ‘to turn, to tremble ecstatically’; the source also of 
Latin vibrare ‘to move rapidly to and fro’, Old Norse veifa ‘to wave, vibrate’, Latvian 
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relationship that may perhaps be rightly understood as indicating that the 
early Indic inspired poet/priest exhibited a physical response when in an 
inspired state.'°+ Other derivatives of this verb root point to the ecstasy of 
inspiration that accompanies the ingestion of Soma: nominal vip-, for 
example, as at Rig-Veda 9.3.2, where we read that deified Soma is a ‘god 
made by inspired speech’ (devo vipa kyto). 

What may be less familiar in hymn 10.177, however, is highly remin- 
iscent of Plutarch’s remarks of De Pythiae oraculis 407E concerning 
Apollo’s truth, which the god reveals by diffracting it (paratrépo 
[tapotpétw]), like a ‘ray of sunlight’ (augé [avyn]), in poetry, so that it 
experiences reflection and diffusion. The poetic medium of divinatory 
utterance is here likened to an optic device onto which sunlight converges 
and then diverges in a diffracted state. Presumably Plutarch here con- 
tinues his thought of 404C-D, where he writes of a mirror, whether it be 
‘flat’? (epipedos [émimedos]), ‘concave’ (koilos [koidos]), or ‘convex’ 
(periégés [mepmy%s]), reflecting myriad modified images. The mirror is 
here likened to the moon, which reflects the ‘radiance’ (lampros 
[Acutrpds]) it receives from the sun. The sun thus compares to Apollo,*°5 
whose ‘mental processes’ (10éseis [voteis]) — his “truth” — (in 407E) are 
reflected by sacred utterances of the Pythia, priestess of Apollo — a god 
who (much as Agni is poet and priest) can himself be identified as seer."°° 

Light and solar imagery are no less present in Rig-Veda 10.177. In the 
first verse, the inspired poets are said to perceive the anointed bird, and 
the pious worshippers’®” to seek the track ‘of the rays of light’ (mdrici-).'°8 
This is recapitulated in the second verse, with reference again to the 
‘poetic seers’ (kavdyas) and the rtdsya padam ‘track of truth’ (as we saw 
in Rig-Veda 10.5.2c-d), the seers now guarding in that track a ‘thought’ 


viébt ‘to distort the face’, and so on; see, inter alia, Ernout and Meillet (1959:73 1-32), 
Mallory and Adams (1997:607), and Watkins (2011:100). 

See the comments of Gonda (1963:38-39). 

This is not to say that Plutarch equates Apollo and the sun as a single deity; he claims he 
does not: see De Pythiae oraculis 400C-D. 

Earliest, Aeschylus (Agamemnon 1203 and Choephoroe 559) identifies Apollo as mantis 
(uévtis); similarly Apollo/Phoebus is styled as mdntis (udvtis) by, inter alia, Euripides 
(Iphigenia among the Taurians 711 and 1128) and Lucian (Juppiter tragoedus 30 and 
Deorum concilium 16). Compare Plato Laws 686A, with metonymic reference to 
the Pythia. 

The Sanskrit term is vedhds-, of somewhat uncertain sense. The conjunction of kavi- and 
vedhas- is seen elsewhere in the Rig- Veda, as in 4.2.20, where the terms are used jointly 
of Agni. 

t°8 Compare Greek marmair6 (yapuaipe) ‘to flash, gleam’. 
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(manisd) that is said to be ‘shining’ (from dyut-, ‘to shine, be brilliant’). 
Again, these ideas can hardly be separated from that expressed by the 
phrase paddm véh ‘track of the bird’, with its connections to the truth of 
inspired poetic utterance and the solar circuit that we noted just above. In 
verse 3 (which duplicates verse 31 of Rig-Veda 1.164, the Riddle Hymn), 
‘cowherd’ (gopd-) is most often understood to be a reference to the sun." 
The ‘converging’ (sadhrici-) and ‘diverging’ (visiici-) entities'’® 
ibly be understood as rays of sunlight (clothing of the sun)."** The similar- 
ities to Plutarch’s descriptions of Apollo’s thoughts — divine inspiration 
presented as solar rays, converging on and diverging from an optic device — 
is uncanny. We likely find ourselves in the presence of Greek and Indic 
expressions of a common ancestral doctrine of divine inspiration that, 
unsurprisingly, entails the operation of some deity, but also of solar rays 
focused and then diffused. In the particular Indic and Greek expressions of 
this inherited doctrine that we have examined, Agni and Apollo have been 
synchronically assigned the role of divine prophet with solar affiliations. 
There appears, however, to be a fundamental difference between these 
Indic and Greek expressions of the ancestral doctrine to this extent: On 
the one hand, cognitive perceptivity of the inspiring agent belongs properly 
to the domain of the inspired Vedic seer (Rig- Veda 10.177.1); on the other 
hand, though the Pythia may exercise cognitive perception, she does not 
properly do so while she is in the throes of divine inspiration, as we saw 
above in §1.9 (Plutarch De defectu oraculorum 432C-E). 


can plaus- 


I.II SOME CONCLUSIONS 


In the preceding pages I have been exploring in some detail the hypothesis 
that intellectual engagement is the synchronically expected response to 
Greek oracles and that this is the diachronic consequence of primitive 
Indo-European cult practices, as preserved in Vedic India. On the basis of 
that close examination, I would like to offer a few remarks that can be 


*°9 See Houben (2000:508-9), with bibliography of earlier work. 

"*° Accusative feminine plurals, both from ajicati ‘to bend, curve’. The unexpressed 
modified form could be straightforwardly understood as the mdrici- ‘rays of light’ of 
pada 1d. 

See the comments of Houben (2000:508-10), who discusses the history of the 
interpretation of, chiefly, the corresponding verse of Rig-Veda 1.164 and its re- 
application in a ritual setting. On Rig-Veda 10.177.3 specifically, see especially his 
note 59 on page 509, with discussion and bibliography of earlier work. 
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provisionally described as “conclusions” — fairly general takeaways 
abstracted from the various specific comparisons. 

The fundamental Greek lexeme that describes the right, deliberate 
response to an oracle is aisthdnomai (aic8dvoya) ‘to perceive, under- 
stand’. The morphology of this term, being a compound formed with 
the verb root *dheh,-, is of a particularly ancient type, of a sort already 
frozen in a Proto-Indo-European period, and thus likely to be of pre- 
Proto-Indo-European origin. The reason for the longevity of the construc- 
tion is its membership in the lexicon of cult, a lexical domain in which 
priestly preservationism exerted a powerful retentive force. Greek 
aisthadnomai (ciofdvoym), from ancestral *h,aw-is-dh- ‘to place percep- 
tion/cognition in’, finds a (near) cult lexical equivalent — equally descrip- 
tive of cognitive engagement — in Sanskrit sraddha- ‘to trust’ (Avestan 
zrazda- ‘to believe’ and its various other Indo-European cognates), des- 
cended from the compound *kred-dheh,- ‘to place the heart in’, where 
‘heart’ can clearly denote in primitive Indo-European the seat of cogni- 
tion. Both are members of a small and distinctive, and thus highly 
marked, set of Indo-European verbs that are formed by composition with 
the verb root *-dheh,- ‘to place, put’. That *kred- ‘heart’ can vary with 
*h,aw/(-is)- in a pre-Greek period is indicated by the Latin comparand 
Latin audire ‘to hear’, from *h,au-dh-yo- ‘to place perception in’. In 
primitive Indo-European cult *kred-dheh,- and *h,aw(-is)-dheh,- must 
have expressed similar actions devoted to the gods. The similarity is 
underscored by the affiliation of these compound-verb expressions with 
distinct overt expressions of mental activity expressed by the verb *mn-ye/ 
o-, from the root *men- ‘to take thought’, as evidenced in descendent 
Vedic and Greek tradition: The descendent Sanskrit verb is mdnyate ‘to 
think, perceive’ and the Greek verb mainomai (uatvouot) ‘to be mad’. The 
conspicuous semantic shift evidenced by Greek mainomai is a conse- 
quence of transference of an ancestral nexus of cult lexemes to a new cult 
system of divination (locally acquired in the Mediterranean), in which an 
ecstatic mental condition is performatively conjoined to a responsive act 
of intellectual engagement. This looks to be a straightforward example of 
the general phenomenon of knowledge transfer within a structured 
system. In this way it operatively equates to what Nagy, in his contribu- 
tion to this volume, calls an “uphold[ing] of social order,” though here 


9 112 


Nagy is offering a description of “the essence of oracular poetr in 
sy & Pp Pp yo3 


"™ See Ch. 5, §5.6.3. 
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other words, I would argue, the preservation of the structures and order 
of society evidenced in the transition from an ancestral sacrificial practice 
to a descendent divinatory practice is a dynamic process that in effect 
replicates itself, from occasion to occasion, in the authoritative produc- 
tion of oracular poetry. 

Various Greek terms of cognition are synonymous, or nearly synonym- 
ous, with aisthdnomai (aicfdvoym) in its use to describe the proper 
response to an oracle. These include katanoé6 (xatavote), episképtomai 
(émoxértouot), and katamanthano (xatopavéaves), as well as the simplex 
manthénd (yavedvw). As with aisthdnomai (aicSdvoum), this verb 
manthdano (yav8dveo) is a member of the small and deeply primitive set 
of compounds formed with *dheh,- ‘to set, place’ (*m(e)n(s)-dheh,-) that 
are properly located within the Proto-Indo-European lexicon of the spe- 
cialists in religion. It is notable that manthano (pavédves), from the root 
*men-, did not participate in the Greek semantic shift that affected other 
reflexes of *men- that have significance within the sphere of divine pos- 
session, such as mainomai (uatvoum) ‘to be mad’, mantis (udvtis) ‘seer, 
diviner’, and mainds (pods) ‘maenad’. This disparity supports the notion 
of an early, even pre-Proto-Indo-European, grammaticalization of *mens- 
dheh,-. Manthano (yavédves) can thus be used of the act of engaging 
intellectually with an oracle while mainomai (uatvoum) can be used of 
the ecstatic (non-intellectual) possession of the medium producing 
the oracle. 

The transference of a lexical nexus from primitive Indo-European 
sacrificial cult practices to Greek ecstatic divinatory procedure may 
have been facilitated by an ancestral phenomenon of priestly divine 
possession. In Vedic tradition there are explicit links between tapas 
and the ingestion of psychotropic Soma, on the one hand, and the 
realization of the action of sraddhd-, as well as satydém ‘truth’ 
and rtd- ‘order, truth’, on the other. These conjunctions cannot be 
separated from what we observed in the preceding section — the poetic 
cloaking of truth and its transmission, likened to the radiation of 
reflected or refracted sunlight — those processes to which the actions 
expressed by the verbs sraddha- and aisthdnomai (aio®avoum) are the 
expected response. 

Our attention has been focused on Greek and Vedic cult, from which 
I have proposed projections to a common ancestral moment. Limitations 
of space prohibit close examination of Iranian data, but we should note 
that Haoma (Avestan counterpart [linguistic and cultural] of Sanskrit 
Soma) equally figured in Zoroastrian cult as a material producing ecstasy 
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in worship (and is linked with aSa- ‘truth’).‘'? One might wonder if 
the envisioned ancestral stage could possibly have been post-Proto-Indo- 
European, one that characterized a period of Helleno-Indo-Iranian 
cultural unity. We must conclude, however, that a much earlier Indo- 
European period for a cult conjunction of the act of ‘placing the heart/ 
mind in’ and ecstatic possession is indicated: The grammaticalization of 
*mens-dheh,- ‘to place the mind in’ appears to have occurred in a deeply 
antique moment, the broad distribution of reflexes of *kred-dheh,- ‘to 
place the heart in’ securely situate it in the Proto-Indo-European priestlys 
lexicon, and the co-occurrence of Greek aisthdnomai (aic8dvoum) and 
Latin audire conservatively place the compounding of *h,aw/(-is)- with a 
reduced form of *dheh,- in the remote past as well. We can add to these 
considerations the common Indo-European view of the poet as a divinely 
inspired purveyor of truth.**+ One might plausibly suggest that there are 
yet other diachronic threads linking ancestral Indo-European sacrificial 
cult structures to Greek divinatory practice; these remain to be elucidated. 


™3 See, inter alia, Boyce (1996:1 56-60). Haoma was also used to produce combat madness 
in the warrior. 

™4 See, inter alia, Gamkrelidze and Ivanov (1995, vol. 1:734-35), Watkins (1995 passim, 
especially pp. 85-93, 117-19), Compton (2006:171-80), and West (2007:27-29). 
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des signes in Classical Greece 
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2.1 INTRODUCTION 


When you have heard the rest of what I have to say, you will be even 
more amazed by all the skills and devices that I have contrived. The greatest 
was this. If anyone fell sick, there was no means of aiding him, neither by food 
nor ointment nor potion: they withered and decayed for want of remedies, 
until I showed them how to mix gentle curative drugs, with which they 
can now defend themselves against all kinds of diseases. I also systematized 
many kinds of seer-craft. I was the first to interpret from dreams what 
actual events were destined to happen; I made known to them the difficult 
arts of interpreting significant utterances and encounters on journeys; 
I defined precisely the flight of crook-taloned birds, which of them were 
favorable and which sinister by nature, the habits of each species and their 
mutual hatreds, affections and companionships; and the smoothness of 
internal organs, and what colour bile should have if it is to be pleasing to 
the gods, and the mottled appearance and proper shape of the liver-lobe; 
I wrapped the thigh-bones and the long chine in fat and burnt them, 
guiding mortals towards a skill of making difficult inferences, and 
opening their eyes to the signs the flames gave, which till then had been 
dark to them. So much for that; but as for the things hidden beneath 
the earth that benefit humanity — copper, iron, silver and gold - who 
can claim to have discovered them before I did? No one, I know for 
sure, unless he wanted to spout pointless drivel. To sum up everything in a 
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short sentence: know that all the skills that mortals have come from 
Prometheus. * 
Aeschylus, Prometheus Bound 476-5067 


Thus speaks Prometheus, as he was most likely staged by Aeschylus in 
mid-fifth century BC Athens. Portrayed in chains in the outer reaches of 
the inhabited world, in the far and desert North, the hero addresses the 
chorus of Oceanids, singing from the orchestra to the public gathered in 
the theater dedicated to Dionysos Eleuthereus at the foot of the Acropolis. 
In this famous monologue, Prometheus enumerates and boasts about the 
different technical arts he has invented for the mortals. Among these 
tékhnai (téxyva) he mentions various divinatory practices (mantiké 
[uovtixa], line 484): namely (1) the interpretation of dreams, of omens, 
or of connections and coincidences (sumb6loi [oupBdAoi], line 487) as may 


T& Aoit& pou KAUvotoa Fauucon TAEoV, 
olas TExvas TE Kal TOPOUS ENON. 

TO ev WEYIOTOV, éi TIS Eis VOCOV TIECO1, 
OUK Tv GAEENW’ OUSEv, OUTE Bpwoipov, 

OU XploTOV, OUSE TIOTOV, GAA PapEaKav 
Xpela KaTeoKEAAovto, Trpiv y’ éya ogiow 
é5e1fa KpdoEIs TITiwv AkEoUaTov, 

ais Tas Gtrdoas E€ayUvovtat vdcous. 
Tpotrous Sé ToAAOUs LavTikfis oTOIXIca, 
Ka&KpIva TIPaTos & dveipatov & xpr) 
Utrap yevéobai, KANSovas te SuoKpitous 
éyvapio’ attois évoSious te cuLBdAoUS" 
YALPOvUXOV Te TTHow oiwvdyv oKxebpds 
Siapio’, ottivés Te Se§1oi puow 
eUoovupous TE, Kal Siaitay tyTiva 

éxouo’ Exaoto1, Kai Tpds GAAMAous Tives 
éx8par Te Kai oTépynfpa Kai Euvedpica 
OTTAGyxXvoov TE AglOTHTA, Kai ypoiay Tiva 
éxouo’ &v ein Saipool trpds NSovtyy 
XOAn, AdBou Te TroikiAnv eUpopgiav™ 
kvion Te KiAa EuyKaAUTITG Kal PaKpav 
dogiv Tupacas SuoTEeKUapTov eis TEXVTV 
Hdwoa Bvytous, kai pAoywrra onata 
Bwpctooa tpdobev Svt’ éTrapyeua. 
To1adta pév St) tatt” évepbe SE yBovds 
KekpunUeV’ &vOpeTroiow aged ata, 
XQAKdv, oiSnpov, 4pyupov, xpuodv Te, Tis 
proeiev dv Tapoidev E€eupeiv EuoU; 
ovdeis, cdq’ of8a, ut) UaTHY pAUCAI BéAwv. 
Bpaxei 5é wW8eo TavTa CUAANBSHy pdb 
Taoa1 TExvai Bpotoiow ék Tpoundéws. 


* The translation is that of Sommerstein (2008). 
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happen along the way; (2) the observation of different species of rapa- 
cious birds in flight; (3) the examination of the shape and glint of a 
sacrificed animal’s viscera and liver; and finally (4) the reading of smoke 
and flames emanating from the sacrificial portion offered to the gods. All 
these divinatory practices belong to a long list of gifts bestowed by 
Prometheus: from the invention of numbers and of the alphabet (uvqunv 
aTdvTwV, poucouttop’ épydvnv ‘the tool that enables all things to be 
remembered and is mother of the Muses’, line 461),° to the beneficial 
remedies of medicine, mentioning also the yoke and harness that enable 
the use of animals, especially for plowing, the reading of the rising and 
setting of the stars for the sake of agricultural labor, the sailing for 
navigation, and the working of metals ‘hidden beneath the earth’ (lines 
500-501), namely copper, iron, silver, and gold. 

Alternatively presented as ‘resources’ (p6roi [1dépoi], line 477), ‘feats of 
engineering’ (mékhanémata [ynyaviuatal, verse 469), or ‘ingenious 
devices’ (sophismata [cogicouatal], lines 459 and 470), these technical arts 
and know-how are grouped under the umbrella term of tékbnai (téxvon); 
they join the use of artisanal tools with the intellectual practices of 
deciphering environmental factors organized into systems of signs. If their 
invention does indeed depend on the creative intelligence of Prometheus 
who ‘designed’ (emésdmén [éunodunv], line 477) them for the sake of 
mankind, inscribing them in the order of the crafting capacities of métis 
(ufjtis),+ these technical methods and intellectual abilities call upon an 
intelligence that is characterized by a capacity for ‘judgment’ (gnomé 
[yveun], line 456); and they are grounded in reason or thought: &s5 opas 
vyttious Svtas TO Trpiv | Evvous EONKa Kal ppEvdsy ETINBOAOUS ‘[mortals,] how 
infantile they were before | I made them ‘intelligent’ (émnous) and pos- 
sessed of ‘understanding’ (phrénes)’ (lines 443-44) — so does Prometheus 
boast at the beginning of his long tirade. As for the divinatory arts 
themselves (oneiromancy, ornithomancy, haruspicy, and pyromancy), 
they consist of the identification and interpretation of clues; these clues 
are understood in terms of ‘recognizable signs’ (sémata [ojyata], line 
498), ‘distinctive traits for proof (tékmar [téxpap], line 454), and marks 
of correspondence (st#mboloi [ovwBodoi], line 487). 


3 The translation is that of Sommerstein (2008). 

4 For a broad definition of métis, see Detienne and Vernant (1974:127-64, in relationship 
with poros [1épos] and tékmar [téxpap], or tékmor [téxywp] in Alcman). For a definition of 
the ambiguities of the tékhnai, see Giorgianni (2016:13 3-45). 
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2.2 THE PROMETHEAN TECHNICAL ARTS AND 
“DIVINATORY THINKING” 


If the present study is based on this famous passage of Prometheus 
Bound, it is because these lines are rarely ever mentioned and largely 
underexploited in the numerous studies published in these last years on 
prophecies, divinatory practices, and oracular arts in ancient Greece. As 
far as Greece is concerned, this includes most of the contributions pub- 
lished in the collective and comparative inquiry devoted to the “raison des 
signes.”° With a single exception, that is: the study that examines the 
divinatory sounds, signs, and speech of oracles delivered at Dodona 
questions the meaning of szimbolon (ctpBodov) as a mark of recognition 
achieved by the adjustment of two entities corresponding to one another. 
Strabo, in particular, attributes to the oracle of Zeus Ammon in Libya and 
to the oracle of Zeus at Dodona in Epirus a divination dia sumbélon (814 
oupuBdAwv): that is, rather than articulated linguistic statements (dia logon 
[Sia Adyoov]), nodding or vocal signs from the god “corresponding to,” 
undoubtedly, and thus responding to the visitor’s questions.° It is striking 
that the Prometheus Bound attributed to Aeschylus situates the divin- 
atory arts, through “the symbol,” among other semiotic arts, such as the 
interpretation of the position of the stars, the use of writing, or 
medical diagnosis. 

We are evidently far from the concept of divination in antiquity offered 
by Auguste Bouché-Leclercq in the introduction to his summary work. 
For the Greek divinatory arts, a distinction is set up between spontaneous 
and artificial divination — between intuitive subjective divination (such as 
oneiromancy) on the one hand and inductive conjectural divination (in 
particular, through the actions of animate beings) on the other. When one 
confronts the texts — if only Prometheus Bound — such a distinction does 
not hold up. Associated with magic and defined as “the penetration of 
divine thought by human intelligence, outside the bounds of the ordinary 
considerations of science,” divination, or “mantic science,” is perceived 
by Bouché-Leclercq as knowledge of a specific nature, “always obtained 
via supernatural revelation, with or without recourse to reasoning,” 
generally for a future that escapes “rational prediction”; from this 


> The present contribution to Greek divination has been written as a critical reaction to the 
collective work edited by Georgoudi et al. (2011). For a fairly extensive bibliography of 
recent work on the subject see Riipke (2013:9-19). 

© See Georgoudi (2012); see also Crippa (2012) and already Peradotto (1969). 
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perspective, oracular art would be the “supernatural science of the 
unknown.”7 

Yet, with reference to the speech uttered by Prometheus in the 
sanctuary-theater of Dionysos in fifth-century Athens, we have to turn 
from an “etic” conception of divination to a catalog that is “emic” in 
nature. First, the distinction between intuitive and inductive loses its 
relevance. The mantic arts enumerated by Zeus’ rival hero are critically 
ordered; they are the result of intellectual operations: Prometheus has 
‘organized’, ‘distinguished’, ‘recognized’, and ‘defined’ them (estoikhisa 
[éotoixica], line 484; ékrina [%pwol], line 485; egnorisa [¢yvepical, line 
487; didrisa [8idpica], line 489). Then, as sophismata (cogiouata) as well 
as sémata (otyata), they all require an interpretative process on the part 
of mortals. For Prometheus, independent of any divine inspiration, these 
arts allow what is obscure and hidden to be revealed in full light. That is 
to say, they are enrolled among the practical arts that have enabled 
mankind to abandon an original state in which mortals BaAétovtes 
BAetrov uathv, | KAUovTes oUK 7\Kouov ‘saw without seeing, vainly, | and 
heard without hearing’ (lines 447-48),° living like ghosts in dreams, like 
ants in sunless caves. By the tékhnai (téxvo1) which he invented and which 
he gave to them, Prometheus made of humans intelligent people, civilized 
people, “enlightened” people. 

Distinct from any “divinatory thinking” - far from any “divinatory 
mentality” — that in ancient Greece would have been opposed to “sci- 
ence,”? Greek practices of divination define themselves, in indigenous 
terms, as tékhnai (téyvm), technical arts. Corresponding to the practices 
actually attested in Classical poetry if not in ritual reality,*° the 
Promethean tragedy numbers them among the forms of practical know- 
ledge that allow mankind to fulfill its basic needs through skilled 


7 Auguste Bouché-Leclercq (2003, vol. 1:7-10 and 107-10): “La divination a pour 
domaine tout ce que l’esprit humain ne peut connaitre par ses seules forces : en premier 
lieu Pavenir, en tant qu’il échappe a la prévision rationnelle, puis le passé et le présent, 
dans ce qu’ils ont d’inaccessible 4 l’investigation ordinaire” (p. 7). For an overall 
perspective on divine authority and human action in divinatory practices, see 
introductory remarks in Belayche and Riipke (2007:139-47). For modern-day studies 
on Greek divination see Johnston (2005). 

On the conjunction of hearing and seeing in the intelligent reception of revelation in the 
context of (1) Vedic cult, see Ch.1 §1.4, and of (2) the idealized earth of Plato’s Phaedo, 
see Ch. 1 § 1.5. 

According to the concepts advanced by Jean-Pierre Vernant (1974). 

These practices are inventoried, for example, in Johnston (2008:124-43), in a chapter 
largely based on “literary” attestations; see also Burkert (200§a). 
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production: food, housing, commerce, and health."* Most of these skills 
are founded on an environmental praxis organized into a system of signs, 
a semiotic.’* It is on this account that Prometheus can define them as 
ophelémata (dgeAhuata) ‘things that benefit’ (line 501); and it is by this 
measure that we understand such knowledge as a civilizing force. In 
summary, as technical practices, the different arts of divination invented 
by Prometheus permit mortals to mitigate, to a certain extent, the risks of 
a condition understood as ephemeral. 


2.3 DIVINE MANIFESTATIONS AND HUMAN 
INTERPRETATIONS 


No mention is made of instances of oracular practice in this reasoned 
catalog of divinatory techniques, nor the specific status held by those who 
engage in them. A model is provided to us through the fictional world of 
epic poetry by the Iliadic seer Calchas. Possessed with the art of divination 
(mantostiné [pavtootvn]), bestowed upon him by Apollo himself, Calchas 
is presented as oiwvoTtédwy dy’ &piotos ‘by far the best among those who 
divine the flight of birds’ (Iliad 1.69). Knowing the present, future, and 
past, it is he who led the Achaean ships to Troy. He knows that which is 
determined by the gods. For this reason, when at the beginning of the 
Iliad Achilles sees the deadly fate to which war and epidemic condemn the 
Achaeans, the hero suggests consulting a seer, a priest, or an interpreter of 
dreams, as dreams are sent by Zeus. Calchas therefore rises and directly 
reveals the cause of Apollo’s wrath and the cause of the epidemic — 
judgment of the gods — that ravages the Greek army: Agamemnon’s 
offense with regard to Apollo’s priest, Chryses, when the Atreid refused 
to return his daughter, the young and beautiful Chryseis. As a priest in 
Apollo’s service, Chryses is equally a mantis (udvtis) ‘seer? who “knows 
well”;"? for this reason he communicates and reveals Apollo’s divine 
judgments.'* Furthermore, in Book Two during Odysseus’ address to 


IL 


For a definition of tékhnai as foundational to the human condition, see Vitrac (2007). 
Compare Burkert (2005a:1-2), who defines ancient divination as the interpretation by 
humans of signs perceived as divine and furnishing information on the future for making 
a decision; for a definition of Greek divination that is focused on signs see the recent work 
of Kim Beerden (2013). 

On the seer as both mantic and intelligent/rational in Greek as well as Sanskrit tradition, 
see Ch. 1 $1.9. 

“4 Homer, Iliad 1.58-100 and 370-85. For the figure of seer in different poetic traditions, 
see Suarez de la Torre (2009), with copious bibliography. On the distinction between the 
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the assembly that will decide concerning the resumption of combat, he 
reports that it was Calchas who offered the interpretation of the méga 
séma (uéya ofa) ‘great sign’ that appeared as an omen to the Achaean 
kings assembled at Aulis. The brood of eight sparrows and their mother 
devoured by a snake that Zeus transforms into stone signify the nine years 
that the Achaeans will spend in war below the walls of Troy before 
capturing the city in the tenth year; such is the will of the gods.*> 

Two scenarios mark the beginning of the Iliad. First, the god’s revela- 
tion, clarified and transmitted by the seer, of a past event and human 
action that affects the present. Second, a sign sent by the god in the form 
of narrative action, interpreted by the seer to be referential to the present 
situation and to future developments. These dual scenarios take us 
beyond the supposed distinction between, on the one hand, clear speech 
that unequivocally presents an alternative, a dilemma dependent on 
“binary logic with a choice between two options,” and, on the other 
hand, divinatory prophecy as “formulation in advance of an irrevocable 
fate,” interpreted as enigmatic speech.'® Thus, neither the divinatory 
practices enumerated within the Promethean tragedy nor the seers’ inter- 
ventions in the heroic world of the Iliad belong to a binary logic of the 
preferable or to the linguistic realm of ambivalent speech requiring 
interpretation. 

In actuality, the divinatory techniques invented by the heroic Titan, as 
staged in the Prometheus Bound attributed to Aeschylus, do not depend 
on hearing but on sight, with only the exception of those klédonas 
duskritous (xAiSovas Sucxpitous, line 486) ‘utterances difficult to recog- 
nize’;*7 the same with “symbols” that appear along the way, which 
require reading and interpretation.'® Moreover, this field of knowledge 
is somewhat “profane” (as opposed to sacred). The divinatory practices 
listed by Aeschylus’ Prometheus are not related to a divine knowledge 
handed down as the object of a revelation, whether its instantiation is 


figure of seer and that of priest see Graf (1997:473-76); as to the knowledge of the past/ 
present/future that the Muses also possess, see below note 30. 

Homer Iliad 2.299-330. 

According to Vernant’s (1974:22-25) hypothesis for Greece, in contrast with other 
“divinatory mentalities” of other ancient or present traditional societies. 

On this subject see the worthwhile remarks made by Manetti (1987:27-30), who 
nevertheless attributes this visual capacity to the panoptic knowledge possessed by the 
gods; one can refer in particular to Pindar Pythian Odes 3.29 on Loxias, the Apollo of 
Delphi, “whose mind knows all things.” 

Similarly, preferential status is given to seeing (rather than hearing) in Vedic cult action 
(Satapatha-Brahmana 1.3.1.26), see Ch. 1 §1.4. 
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enigmatic or not. Semiotic in nature, it is practical knowledge that seems 
to focus essentially on orienting the future of mortals. 

In contrast, in the poetic world in which Homeric heroes are still very 
close to the gods, seers obtain from a deity knowledge of the past, present, 
and future. Such divine knowledge of the fate assigned to mortals and of 
the course of history is expressed in two distinct ways: through an articu- 
lated and explicit utterance of divine origin or through prodigious actions, 
sometimes manifested in dreams, which must be interpreted. Such divine 
science is the realm of specialists whose role is either to transmit the 
utterance of the gods to those who consult them or to interpret the 
appearance of prodigies in terms of human action. In both cases the seers, 
fully integrated into society, serve to clarify and direct human action, both 
in terms of what has preceded and what will unfold in the future. 


2.4 DESTINY, DIVINE WILL, AND HUMAN ACTION 


What happens, however, when we move beyond the fictional world of 
Homeric poetry and into the reality of the politics and history of Athens in 
the Classical era? From an oracular point of view, the example that is 
routinely cited as one moves from the “myth” of the Trojan War to the 
history of the Persian Wars is that of the double oracle delivered by the 
Delphic Pythia on the eve of the invasion of Attica by Xerxes’ army in 481 
BC. The lengthy account that Herodotus gives would require a long 
commentary indeed. We accordingly take note only of what is pertinent 
to the present discussion. 

In the face of the Persian threat, the Athenians decide to send to Delphi 
certain seers who, as theopropoi (8eompétro1), are charged with making 
known the judgments of the gods. In an oracular response of no fewer 
than sixteen dactylic hexameters, the Pythia (bearing the name 
Aristonike) tells them to flee the city to the ends of the earth so that they 
may be spared from seeing their fortifications crumble and the houses of 
the gods succumb to insatiable flames (Herodotus 7.140). 

Terrified by this unequivocal oracular command and by the fate that 
awaits them and their city, the Athenians return to the Pythia, but this 
time as suppliants. They occupy the sanctuary of Apollo and ask for a 
more favorable oracle with the implicit intent of bending the god’s will. 
Under this threat, the oracular priestess produces a new utterance of 
sixteen verses in epic diction. In the face of Zeus turning a deaf ear to 
the prayers of Pallas, the patron goddess of Athens, the poetic I speaks in 
a performative manner épos eré6 (#os épgo) ‘I shall declare a word’ 
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(7.141 [line 3 of the oracle]), seemingly used inclusively of the god of 
Delphi and the Pythia as well.'? The occupation of the land of Cecrops is 
inevitable, but Zeus is willing to offer Athena a “wooden wall” that could 
prove useful to the Athenians and their children. And then the oracle 
enigmatically adds (lines 11-12): & ein Ladauis, amoAsis SE OU TéKva 
yuvoikay | 4 Tou oKiSvapevns Anuntepos 7 ouviotons ‘O blessed Salamis, 
you will lose the children of women | whether the gift of Demeter is 
scattered or harvested’. Requiring interpretation by reason of its imagery 
and poetic phrasing, the oracular decree is committed to writing by the 
messengers of the god, who present it to the assembly of the people. 
Opinions are divided: the older Athenians recall a time when the 
Acropolis was surrounded by a palisade and advocate for the literal 
construction of a wooden wall; others understand the oracle to be advis- 
ing that a navy be built. But owing to the ultimate allusion to Salamis, the 
khrésmol6goi (ypnopoadyo1) would foresee a naval defeat near this island 
neighbor of Athens. 

It is at this point that the politician Themistocles intervenes, refuting 
the specialists in oracular utterances by arguing that the losses near 
Salamis pertain to the enemy and that the wooden wall does indeed refer 
to a navy and therefore to a maritime defense.*° The accurate decipher- 
ment of the oracular poem inspired by a deity is therefore left to mortals 
and, since we find ourselves in Athens at the beginning of the fifth century, 
to political and public debate. While still referencing divine will, the 
second Delphic oracle leaves space for deciding and strategizing at the 
level of human action. It reveals neither the cause of a threat of fatal 
destruction nor what would be the outcome of the Athenians’ inescapable 
destiny, but it permits, in the order of preferences envisioned by mortals, 
an appropriate political decision to be made.** 


*? On the perceptual nature of Apollo’s actions undertaken in conjunction with inspiring the 
Pythia’s performative ecstatic utterances, compare Ch. 1 §1.9. 

Herodotus 7.140-43; see the explication, with various additional examples, offered by 
Manetti (1987:52-56), who emphasizes the fact that the dichotomous choice between 
two interpretations is replaced by the dialectical logic of that which is preferable. This 
passage is also commented on by Vernant (1974:19-24), who draws from it the strange 
conclusion that a distinction must be made between oracular speech which “as a 
technique adjuvant to decision-making functions according to binary logic with a 
choice between two options” and predictive divination which, “as a formulation 
precedent to irrevocable fate, acquires the value of a sign, in the manner of an omen, 
but an enigmatic sign.” 

** On the wooden walls oracles see also Ch. 3 $3.4, Ch. 7 §7.2.3 and Ch. 9 §9.2. 
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Plainly, the interpreters of oracles are treated in Herodotus’ Athens as 
mere citizens; plainly, it is the strategic interpretation of a politician that 
prevails — thanks to an argument formulated as a gnomé (yvooun) ‘judg- 
ment’ (see 7.143-44) — by reference to his superior interpretative skills. 
Nevertheless, not only is the poetic oracular utterance divided between a 
direct command on the part of the deity and advice formulated in a 
metaphorical manner, but the text of the oracle is also debated at the center 
of the city by the assembly of citizens who end up taking charge of their 
own fate and that of their city. If it is true that in Classical Greece the great 
oracular sanctuaries (be it Delphi, Dodona, or Lebadeia) are geographically 
located well away from the great cities of mainland Greece, such as Sparta, 
Thebes, and Athens, these oracles, in a polytheistic regime, are manifestly 
not consulted solely for questions that would be essentially religious. 

But one would be mistaken to take the text of Herodotus as testimony 
of actual historical practices of the oracular art in fifth-century Athens. 
Let us remember that in his account of the foundation of the colony at 
Cyrene in Libya by the people of Thera, Herodotus reports two divergent 
versions. One is given by the Therans, the other by the Cyrenaeans. In 
both versions, the colonizing act is conceived and prescribed by the 
Delphic oracle. In the Theran version, the Pythia directly orders the 
Theran king, who was consulting her on other matters, to found a city 
in Libya; too aged, the sovereign refers the order to a younger man, 
designating a certain Battus, a descendant of the Minyans, who will in 
fact become, after various adventures, the leader of the colonial exped- 
ition to Libya and, ultimately, the king of Cyrene. According to the 
Cyrenaeans, however, it is Battus himself who goes to Delphi to consult 
the Pythia about the stammer that afflicts him and that his parents 
incorporated into his name — Battus, the ‘stutterer’. In two dactylic 
hexameters the Pythia, without answering the question posed, is made 
mouthpiece of Phoebus Apollo and commands Battus to colonize Libya; 
after other adventures, marked by an unsuccessful attempt to settle an 
island near the coast of Libya, and additional oracular consultations at 
Delphi, Battus will finally become the first king of Cyrene, located near a 
spring supposedly belonging to Apollo.** 


** Herodotus 4.150—59; with the commentary I have offered on these two accounts and the 
oracles that direct them in Calame (2011:224-41). For the oracles and divinatory 
practices with which the /dgos (Adyos) of Herodotus is punctuated, one could be 
referred to the relevant chapter in the study of Harrison (2000:122-57), who shows 
little sensitivity to the role played by oracles in the historiographer’s orientation of 
his narrative. 
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Thus, without any appeal to human interpretative intelligence, these 
are the oracular responses of Delphic Apollo, who determines the 
colonizing actions of Battus the Theran. It is just the same with the 
oracular responses featured in the inaugural and paradigmatic account 
of the Persian Cyrus' defeat of the Lydian king Croesus in the opening 
chapter of the Inquiry of the historian of Halicarnassus. In response to 
the Lydians who were sent to Delphi to ask the god why their king was 
defeated by Cyruss and their city destroyed, the Pythia answers that it is 
impossible, even for a god, to escape fate as it has been ordained 
(peproméné moira [metpwpévyn poipal): by his defeat, Croesus has but 
paid for the mistake committed by his ancestor four generations prior. 
Apollo Loxias was able only to postpone capture of Sardis by three 
years and save the king of Lydia from the pyre to which Cyrus had 
condemned him. As for Croesus himself, he failed to grasp the meaning 
of the oracular responses he received from Delphi, particularly the 
prophecy stating that if he were to attack Cyrus, he would destroy a 
megalé arkhé (ueyaan &pyh) ‘great empire’ (in this case his own!). Upon 
the return of the emissaries sent to consult Apollo the ‘Ambiguous’ 
(Loxias [Aofias]), Croesus recognizes that the fault is his own and not 
that of the god.*3 

The error of interpretation committed by a mortal thus but adds to a 
transgression that is already written into a fate that the god can only 
confirm. In Herodotus’ narrative, oracular responses not only help orient 
the political-military actions taken by men (in a process of “historiopoi- 
esis,” which I have attempted to describe elsewhere), but these responses 
also shed light on the meaning of the actions, a meaning that can remain 
obscure to the story’s very protagonists. By weaving oracular sayings into 
his own /6gos (Adyos), the narrator is in some sense delegating his voice to 
that of the god, who in most cases is Apollo of Delphi: as we shall see, 
both Herodotus and Apollo ‘signify’ (sémainein [onuaivew]).*4 We should 
therefore be wary of interpreting the oracular responses reported by 
Herodotus, generally in poetic form and in Homeric diction, as historical 
testimony of divinatory practices. On the other hand, in the context of the 
development of the critical expertise of the Sophists in fifth-century 


*3 Herodotus 1.31, 53, 87, and 91, on which see Pucci (1996:153-65) and Kindt (2006, 
with its essential bibliography), who both show that the divine voice of the oracles confers 
a particular authority on the voice of the narrator, Herodotus. 

*4 For references see below, n28. 
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Athens,*> there is significance in the interpretative methods implemented 
by humans when faced with oracles that can be formulated in an ambiva- 
lent manner, mediated by metaphorical usage and, frequently, poetic 
speech. 

We should also note that even in the political-military history based on 
an anthropological conception of human nature, as inaugurated by 
Thucydides, oracles play a role that has been frequently undervalued for 
a proper understanding of the raison behind his account of the 
Peloponnesian War.*° While it is true that the narrator often corrects 
the interpretations given by the story’s protagonists, it is nevertheless the 
case that in the history of Athens as presented by Thucydides, oracular 
pronouncements figure on multiple occasions.*” Contrary to what might 
be claimed, the consultation of oracles and divination seem to have played 
a central role in the political conduct of cities at the end of the 
fifth century. 


2.5 DIVINATION AS SEMIOTIC ART 


So let us return to the divinatory techniques that the Prometheus of 
Aeschylus, or of a contemporary poet, proudly claims to have invented 
for the sake of mortals. And let us return to an aspect that they share with 
oracular utterances of divine origin, such as those given expression not in 
the Iliad but in Herodotus, the quasi contemporary of the tragic poet. 
Both are interpretative in nature; both rely on a semiotic understood as 
the practical reading of environmental or verbal networks organized by 
man in systems of signs into systems of signs; both require an interpret- 
ation by introduction of a motivated relationship between the signifier 
and the signified with its practical reference (to adapt the notions formu- 
lated by Ferdinand de Saussure). 

Whether it is a matter of signs offered by the floral or faunal environ- 
ment or of oracular utterances expressed in poetic form, both require that 
humankind have interpretative know-how. This is what Herodotus 


*5 In the vein of Rosalind Thomas’ remarkable 2000 study (see pp. 190-200), a relevant 
comparison could be made with the “language of proof” equally implemented in the 
Hippocratic treatises on the basis of an elaborated medical semiotic. 

On Thucydides and his understanding of the nature of proper oracular interpretation, see 
Ch. 1 §7.6. 

See, for example, Thucydides 2.17 (the oracle on the Pelargikon), with a good discussion 
on the subject in Schirripa (2014:224-39), who, nevertheless, speaks of a “crisi della 
parola oracolare almeno per quanto riguarda Atene” (at the end of the fifth century). 
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signals in his account of the Delphic oracle’s foreshadowing of the battle 
of Salamis: the wooden fortifications referred to by the oracle are, for 
some, linked to the ancient wooden enclosure surrounding the old 
Acropolis (the verb used is sumbdllesthai [oupBdéAAcc8a] ‘to bring 
together, unite; to interpret’, from which ssémbolon [otpuBorov] is 
derived!), while for others the expression is the god’s way of signaling 
(sémainein [onpatvew]) the vessels of a navy; a literal meaning on the one 
hand and a metaphorical one on the other, yet the human process of 
interpretation always remains a semiotic one.**® This clearly evokes 
Heraclitus’ famous phrase: “the lord whose oracle is in Delphi does not 
speak, he does not conceal, but he signals (sémainei [onuaivei]).”*? It is 
thus that Apollo, under the sign of Themis, could be presented as the 
“Great Exegete”*° of Delphi — neither by direct speech nor by cryptic 
discourse but by utterance with indices and signs requiring an interpret- 
ation. And this exegesis excludes neither the divine origin of divinatory 
knowledge nor divine inspiration itself. Consider the seer Theoclymenus, 
received at the Ithacan court in the Odyssey: in Telemachus’ presence he 
interprets the flight of a hawk that holds a dove within its talons as a 
messenger sent by the god Apollo to signify the continuation of the royal 
power of Odysseus’ family. Then, in the presence of Penelope, evoking the 
same omen, the seer “similar to a god” declares _predictively 
(mantetisomai [yavtecouor], in the form of the “performative future”), 
with exactitude and in efficacious speech (miithos [yi6os]), that Odysseus 
has returned to the land of his fathers.3* 

Consequently, the firm distinction drawn by Cicero in the De divina- 
tione is open to question. It appears difficult to maintain that Greek 
divinatory practices can be divided, effectively, as Cicero proposes, into 
divination of a technical nature, éntekhnos (#vteyvos), that is, ‘artificial’ 


8 Herodotus 7.142. On the sense of sémainein [onuatvew] as one of indication, see Nagy 
(1990b:229-37). 
*? On Heraclitus’ phrase, considered vis-a-vis the oracular response of aisthdnomai 
(aio8&vopan) and the Pythia’s ecstatic state, see Ch. 1 §1.9. 
3° Heraclitus fr. 22, B93 (Diels and Kranz, 1951) D4x1 (Laks and Most, 2016); see also 
Alcmaeon fr. 24, Br (Diels and Kranz, 1951) D4 (Laks and Most, 2016): ‘As much on 
invisible things as on the affairs of mortals, the gods possess evidence, while men are granted 
only the conjecture of signs (tekmairesthai [texyaipeobai])’, as well as Euripides fr. 973 
(Kannicht, 2004): ‘Excellent is that seer who gives good resemblances (eikdzei [eixaZe1])’; on 
the fragment see in the present volume Ch. 1 § 1.9, Ch. 3 §3.7n65, and Ch. 9 $9.1. On Apollo 
as “Great Exegete,” who signals in guiding, see Detienne (1998:138-40 and 169-72). 
Homer Odyssey 15.525-38 and 17.150-65; see Detienne (1998:52-54) also on this 
point. On Theoclymenus see, in the present work, Ch. 7 §7.2. 
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(ars/genus divinandi artificiosum) and conjectural, and divination of a 
divine nature, dtekhnos (&teyvos), that is ‘natural’ (natura/genus divinandi 
naturale) and inspired.** One of course recalls Plato’s discussion of the 
four forms of divine inspiration in the Phaedrus. The most beneficial is 
that which seizes the ‘prophetess’ (prophétis [mpog7tis]) at Delphi and the 
priestesses of Dodona. In a dual play on words — in the one case on 
maniké (uovixh) ‘mad’ and mantiké (uavti«h) ‘prophetic’, and in the other 
on the word used to describe the act of interpreting the flight of birds (and 
other “signs”), oidnistiké (oiwviotikh), and the word used to describe the 
human act of thinking, oionoistiké (ciovoiotixh), a neologism based on 
oiomai (oioua) and noiis (votis) — this prophetic madness inspired by the 
deity is linked to the art of the diviner consisting of the discovery of the 
future, one proper to mortals in possession of their faculty of reflection. 
The first is viewed as more noble and worthy than the second and, in this 
respect, the simple ‘diviners’ (mdnteis [udvteis]) are to be distinguished 
from the ‘prophets’ (prophétai [mpogfjtm]), who are interpreters of 
divination.?3 

But in a frequently discussed passage on the anthropology that Plato 
develops in his Timaeus, one encounters an example of divination - it is a 
matter of showing the influence that the deliberative part of the soul can 
have on that part associated with desire, in particular by the intermediacy 
of the liver. If a god has given humans the art of divination, it is to 
mitigate their lack of wisdom (aphrostiné [agpootvn]). True and inspired 
divination does not occur when one is in possession of one’s intellect 
(énnous [%vvous]). Rather, it comes in dreams or in sickness when, 
possessed by the divinity, one is in an altered state. Only when a person 
has regained his senses is he able, through memory and reflection, to 
subject the proffered utterances and the images that appeared to him to 
proper reasoning (logismods [Aoyiopds]). The critical examination cannot 
be performed in a state of frenzy. Reflection alone will determine what the 


we 
P 


Cicero, De divinatione 1.11-12, 34, 72, 109-11; 2.26-27. On a purely operational basis 
this distinction is taken up by Manetti, (1987:34-39): “divinazione artificiale” 
(conjectural, inductive, or deductive) on the one hand versus “divinazione naturale” 
(divine, inspired) on the other. The distinction is already hallowed by Bouché-Leclercq 
(2003) in a division between “objective” and “subjective” divination. In a brief treatment 
Flaceliére (1972:7 and 33) segregates “divination by signs” from “inspired divination,” 
while Johnston (2008:28) prefers a distinction between “institutional oracles” and 
“independent diviners”(!). 

Plato Phaedrus 244A-D; on this topic see the recent argument of Ustinova (2013). See 
also in the present work Ch 1 §1.9. 
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elements that were seen and heard ‘signify’ (sémainei [onuaivei]).>+ The 
process therefore occurs as if inspired divination, “dtechnic,” must lead to 
“éntechnic” divination to effectively “signify a coming evil or good, past 
or present.” From this comes also the necessity to have “prophets” 
instituted as ‘judges’ (kritai [xpitai]) of inspired oracles. The examples 
taken from Herodotus’ historiographical inquiry attest to the same com- 
plementarity and continuity between the divinely inspired oracle, 
conveyed via the Pythia’s poetic voice, and the divinatory technique 
employed by mortals who must interpret them. But with Plato it is no 
longer a question of destiny devolved as the “share” of mortals, accom- 
plished by a deity. 

In any event, inspired or not, oracular or not, Greek divination pre- 
sents itself to us in all its different practices as an art of decipherment, as a 
semiotic art involving identification and interpretation of signs that, for 
the oracular arts, are enunciations of a linguistic order perceived by the 
ear, and, for the remainder, indices perceptible to the eye. Moreover, 
unlike the situation in ancient Mesopotamia and China, writing plays 
but a secondary role, even if it is explicitly included in Prometheus’ list of 
technical civilizing arts. That is because the Greeks, including Plato in the 
Phaedrus, never considered alphabetic writing as more than a graphic 
medium and mnemonic device for conveying the rhythm of oral enunci- 
ation.?> A simple tool of memory, it is in fact described by the civilizing 
hero as a craftswoman, mousomeétor (uoucouytwp)’mother of the Muses’ 
(Prometheus Bound 461); that is to say, creator of the sung poetic 
utterance. Let us not forget that with the determining role they play in 
orienting the actions of mortals as Herodotus conceptualizes and reports 
them, oracular utterances cited in the Inquiry are formulated in dactylic 
hexameters. Beyond the matter of their ex eventu composition, the ques- 
tion of their formulation in Homeric diction by priests, in this instance at 
Delphi itself, is controversial.3° The commonplace usage of Homeric 


34 Plato Timaeus 71A—72B; on seers and prophets, compare Georgoudi (1998:326-3 5). See 
also Struck (2016:37-89) for an unconvincing attempt to capture the idea that Plato 
presents divination in terms of intuition. See also, within this volume, Ch. 1 §1.3 and 
§1.9; Ch. 5 §5.6.5. 

Here I refer the reader to the various texts commented on and to the bibliography in 
Calame (1993); for a revised electronic version see http://rhuthmos.eu/spip.php? 
article2 54. 

Regarding this matter, one can refer to the worthwhile treatment in Fontenrose 
(1978:166-95); see also Suarez de la Torre (2005:71-74); additional references can be 
found in Calame (2011:230-34). See as well, in the present work, Nagy’s remarks of 
Ch. 5 §5.6.3. 
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diction in the most ancient inscriptions suggests that this poetic form 
immediately bestowed upon oracular utterances the authority of 
bardic speech. 


2.6 NO TRANSITION FROM MUTHOS (pLb00c¢) TO LOGOS (Ayo) 


In Classical Greece, no passage from inspired oracular divination to 
divinatory art could be characterized, by virtue of civic and democratic 
debate, as a transition from divine knowledge to human rationality - a 
passage, in short, from miithos (uiGos) to Iégos (Adyos). All the less so 
when one considers that, in the very middle of the fifth century, 
Aeschylus’ Prometheus identifies his discourse proper as miithos 
(Prometheus Bound 505) — the long and efficacious discourse that enu- 
merates all the semiotic arts that he invented and then taught to 
humans!3” And less so still when already in the Odyssey (17.381-85) 
the seers is placed on the same level as the healer or carpenter. All three 
are craftsmen (démioergoi [Snuioepyot]) and share that title with the bard, 
the singer inspired by the gods. The Iliadic seer Calchas, best among bird 
diviners, knows the present, future, and past, just as Hesiod’s Muses 
inspire the poet with a song that celebrates the future, past, and present.?* 
Yet, for neither the prophetic seer nor the poetic singer is there any 
incompatibility between divine inspiration as a means of accessing truth 
and the practical knowledge of the craftsman. On the contrary, the 
communication of divine knowledge to mortals demands complementar- 
ity and continuity between inspiration by a divine force and the technical 
art of divination or of poetry. 

In practicing the semiotic art of prognosis, is the Hippocratic physician 
not also claiming for himself the inspired knowledge of the seer or the 
poet? 


Tov intpdov SoKéer por piotov eivar Tpdvoiay éTrITNSeveElv’ TPoyltyvaoKkwVv yap Kat 
TIPOAEYwV TAPS ToIC! VOOEOUO! TA TE TApEOVTa Kal TA TIPOYEYOVOTE Kal TH UEAAOVTA 


37 In Aeschylus’ tragedies, in particular, mithos (pi80s) and ldgos (Adyos) still appear 
practically as synonyms; see Calame (2008). 

Compare Homer Iliad 1.68-70 (cf. above, n14) and Hesiod Theogony 31-34 —a passage 
that one should re-read with the commentary by Pucci (2007:70-75) while taking into 
account the nuances introduced by Brillante (2009:21-41). On the similarities between 
the figures of seer, bard, and herald, see Nagy (1990a); in a comparative manner, see 
Leavitt (1998). On the role of the divine in the work of the earliest physiologues, see the 
study of Vesperini (2017). 
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Zoeoban, Okdoa Te TapaAEitrouol of coeveovTes EKSINYEUUEVOS, TloTEVOIT’ dv USAAOV 
Ylyvookelv TH TV vooEOVTOV TIPTYYUATA, BoTE TOAUaY ETrITpETTEV TOUS avopaTtoUs 
opens EwUTOUs TH intpd. 


As for the physician, what is best, it seems to me, is to practice prognosis. 
Indeed, in foreseeing and foretelling, in the presence of the sick, the present, the 
past, and that which is to come, and in explaining what the patients have 
omitted, he would possess a better understanding of the situation than the sick 
and gain their confidence in his treatment of them. 


Thus declares the Hippocratic author at the beginning of the treatise 
consecrated to ‘prognosis’ (1pdévoia [prénoia], Prognosticon 1); prognosis 
is envisaged here as an observation of ‘signs’ (sémeia [onueia]). If the 
medical technique no longer, apparently, requires the inspiration of the 
Muses, we should, nonetheless, remind ourselves that Hippocratic medi- 
cine developed within sanctuaries, such as the one consecrated to 
Asclepius in Cos, in parallel with rites of incubation.*? 

Just as for sacrifice modeled on scenes from the Iliad, the approach to 
the processes of divination and oracular arts through case studies, sup- 
ported by a comparative perspective (internal and external) susceptible to 
identifying specifics, is a means of returning to what has become, beyond 
authorial will, a doxa.*° 


3? For a comparison with the passages of the Iliad and the Theogony cited above in n38, see 
commentary by Jouanna, (2013:xiii and 82-86). On the language of proof based on signs 
in Herodotus and in the early Hippocratic treatises, see the discerning observations 
offered by Thomas (2000:190-200). 

4° For the paradigm of the sacrifice, see, for instance, the critical studies in Georgoudi, Koch 
Piettre, and Schmidt (2005). 


Oracle and Client* 


Robert Parker 


3.I INTRODUCTION 


I start with a response probably given by Apollo of Didyma to one 
Stratonikos, perhaps in the third century CE. Stratonikos had had a 
dream (precise content unstated) about the length of his life and had 
asked the god whether he should credit it. As printed until recently, the 
god’s reply runs 


Eis ét1 cor SoAIXds vévETa ypdvos, GAAK oeB&CoU 
Zwo8dtou Aids Supa BuntroAins a&yavijow (Erbse, 1995, no. 24), 


which was taken to mean ‘One long year is still assigned to you: worship 
the eye of life-giving Zeus with soothing offerings’. That translation 
introduces the puzzling notion of a ‘long’ year; and, what concerns me 
here, gives the consultant an answer that will not please him: he does not 
want to hear that he has only a year to live, even if a long one. The great 
Louis Robert removed all these difficulties by recalling a minimal change 
already suggested in the nineteenth century: to substitute Eiséti (Eio¢m1) 
‘still’, for Heis éti (Eis #11).> The result is a very reassuring message for 
Stratonikos: ‘A long time is still assigned to you’. ‘Concerning your 


* IT warmly thank the organisers of the UB Classics Conference on Greek Prophets and 
Prophecy: The Peradotto Sessions for the invitation to participate and gladly acknowledge 
the stimulus provided by supervising Thea Sommerschield’s MSt dissertation on a related 
topic in 2015-16. A variant of this paper was given as the Lewis Lecture in Oxford in 
June 2017. 

* Robert (1968:586-89). Xpdvos = ‘year’ is, however, possible in late Greek: Robert (1965): 
76-77. 
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question. What you think of night and day will come to you. The gods 
will guide you to what you want and your life will take a turn for the 
better and you will live respectably’ is apparently an oracle’s response 
found on a papyrus in Egypt.’ The broad assumption of most students of 
divination is that, other things being equal, oracles and diviners want to 
give clients good news, to tell them what they want to hear, or, if not that, 
what they expect to hear, what they will accept as a reasonable, plausible 
answer for a god or his intermediary to give. Otherwise, they will eventu- 
ally lose credit and go out of business. Evans-Pritchard’s claim of 1937, 
one confirmed by numerous subsequent studies, that ‘A witch-doctor 
divines successfully because he says what his listener wishes him to say,’ 
was applied to Greece by Whittaker in one of the first attempts to 
approach Greek divination through modern anthropological parallels: 
Whittaker looked at Delphi as a religious institution dealing with clients, 
rather than as a kind of small but powerful state pursuing its own policy 
and agenda.* Thomas added evidence from early modern England; par- 
ticularly revealing is the case of an individual who, his house having been 
set on fire, pointed out suspects to a particular ‘cunning man’ and decided 
that the cunning man was a fraud when he accused none of them.’ 
Students of ancient near eastern divination, the oracles of Ishtar of 
Arbela in the time of Esarhaddon and Assurbanipal and those from 
Mari around 1800 BCE, to a large extent see these institutions as func- 
tioning similarly, providing reassurance and backing to royal power. 
A remarkable oracle of ‘Phoibos’ was published in 2017 — how solicited 
we do not know - which assured a politician of Pergamum (first century 
BCE/CE?) of lasting fame.° 

In Greece, this is one of the areas of sharpest conflict between the 
representation of diviners in literature and the daily reality: 
Agamemnon in the Iliad (1.106) complains that Calchas has never told 


Salomons (1976:no. 1); for two further encouraging responses (in verse) on papyri see 
PAberd. 14; PYale 2:131, both cited by Cuvigny (2010:274-75). 

4 Evans-Prichard (1937:170-71), cited by Whittaker (1965:31-32). Subsequent studies are 
listed by Thomas (1971:257n17, 655n67); some more recent contributions are 
cited below. 

Thomas (1971:257—58), and see the index entry ‘divination, client’s feelings in’. 

Ancient near eastern divination: see Durand (1995), esp. 133: ‘Les prophéties auraient 
donc été le fait de milieux qui voulaient prouver au roi de Mari la justesse de ses 
entreprises’; Parpola (1997); for appeal to positive prophecies in royal propaganda see 
Fales and Lanfranchi (1995); also, for the early Aramaic region, Lemaire (1995). For 
qualifications see Nissinen (2017), 263-80. Pergamum: Miiller and Staab (2017); cf. 
Bulletin Epigraphique (2018), no. 371. 
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him what he wants to hear, and various monarchs in tragedy who had 
dealings with Teiresias had the same experience.’ Fictional diviners never 
tell clients what they want to hear, whereas in life ex hypothesi their aim is 
to do so. This is the hypothesis I now wish to probe in relation to Greece. 
Is the proposition that diviners and oracles are thus complaisant an 
accurate reflection of oracular practice? If so, why do consultants not 
see through it? And how do diviners achieve it? These are very broad 
questions, and I shall tackle them on a recklessly broad basis, taking 
examples from a wide assortment among the innumerable modes of 
divination practised in the ancient world, jumping wildly from place to 
place and century to century. Obviously, partly different answers will 
apply in different cases, and to a considerable extent the questions will 
prove unanswerable. But that unanswerability is useful in showing up 
what are the real gaps and problems in our knowledge of ancient divin- 
ation: this paper is partly an exercise in identifying known unknowns. 


3.2 NEGATIVE RESPONSES? 


Is the news given to consultants always good? Not invariably. The Sortes 
Astrampsychi is a book-based divinatory system devised perhaps in the 
second century CE; it is attested in Egypt because that is where papyri 
survive, but it did not necessarily originate or only flourish there.® It offers 
the user a choice of ninety questions, to each of which there are ten 
answers; which answer a consultant received was random, a matter of 
‘pick a number’, though rather elaborate feints and diversions disguised 
this randomness. A question related to the one Stratonikos put at Didyma 
(‘Have I long to live?’) turns up here as one of the ninety; of the ten 
possible answers, six are positive, one moderately reassuring (“You are 
halfway through your life’) but three plainly negative. Similarly, the 
responses are not invariably heartening for those asking ‘Will I have 
children?’ or ‘Will I win my case?’, though they are more often good than 
bad; the answers to ‘Will my wife have a miscarriage?’ divide equally, 
perhaps reflecting perceived realities. An enquiry about inheritance might 
be met by ‘You won’t inherit from your father; you’ll die first’ (Stewart, 


7 Foster (2017:82-7), supposes such situations to have arisen in reality too, but (p. 86) 
allows the relationship between diviners and clients to have been normally good. 

® Naether (2010:99-106). She argues (pp. 126-36) that the Sortes were not ‘do it yourself’ 
but were administered by a mdntis (udvtis), not least because many clients will have 
been illiterate. 
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2001, no. 53.4). An enquirer could even be insulted: ‘You’ll become a 
councillor and a fraud’ (25.7), or, in a later development from the 
Christian period (the system had a long life), “You’ll be made a cleric 
and become a plague’ (90.5). The proportions among all the answers have 
been calculated as 55% positive, 40% negative and 5% neutral.” 

One cannot necessarily extrapolate from a late antique book oracle to 
other divinatory modes. Other differences aside, the typical question has 
shifted from the classical ‘Should I do X?’, seeking advice, to ‘What will 
happen?’, seeking a prediction.*° But the Sortes have the interest of giving 
multiple and divergent answers to the same question, not something 
available from the oracles at fixed sites. Many clients of Zeus at 
Dodona enquired about offspring: we know no single answer, let alone 
a range of possible answers. The lot oracles that were a popular divin- 
atory mode in republican Italy could also give discouraging replies: ‘The 
horse is lovely, but you cannot ride that way’; ‘You ask me now, you 
consult now? The time has passed already’; ‘I aid many — where I have 
helped, thanks from no-one’ or “The ones you named aren’t mendacious — 
you are consulting stupidly.’** While you probably had to pay to consult 
the lot oracles, a good number of cities in Roman Asia Minor had dice 
oracles provided free by public-spirited citizens in public places: you 
threw five or seven dice, and the combination of what you threw gave 
you a prophecy. This too could be discouraging: 


One Chian [a kind of dice roll], three threes, and one four. You are kicking 
against the pricks, you are struggling against waves, you are searching for a fish 
in the sea, don’t hasten to do business. It’s not good for you to force the gods at the 
wrong time.*~ 


But the discouragement in this case was only temporary: you could go 
back the next day and try again. The dice oracle was an aid in deciding 
when to undertake an activity, not whether to undertake it at all. How 
many clients retried the Sortes Astrampsychi later in hopes of longer life 
or a better prognostic for a forthcoming birth we do not know." 


‘o 


Naether (2010:204-6). "© See the appendix below. 

From the Bahareno Sortes (Degrassi, 1965:nos. 1072-87); see Buchholz (2013:120-27), 
and cf. Grottanelli (2005:140-41). 

Nollé (2007:72:no. 14), from Cremna in Central Pisidia; cf. Graf (2005). Duval (2015) 
argues that the system was set up to make the likelihood of positive and negative 
replies equal. 

"> The user of PMG XIIL, if he hears anything bad from the god whom he asks ‘What is fated 
for me?,’ is told not to scream or weep but to urge the god to wipe it away or re-direct it 


(707-14; cf. 607-13). 
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In relation to the fixed sites, Delphi, Dodona and the rest, we are faced 
on this point by an insurmountable problem of evidence. The literary 
sources are unreliable, while the epigraphic sources are reliable but highly 
selective: only a response that gave satisfaction would be perpetuated on 
stone; a city which had a favoured project vetoed by an oracle would not 
record the failure. Fontenrose offered a simple account of Delphi’s role in 
the Greek world: it was a place you went to in order to get approval for 
your schemes; the Pythia always said yes."+ But that argument is largely 
based on epigraphic evidence without regard to the selectivity it inevitably 
entailed. Literary sources record negative, indeed insulting, replies. The 
classic example is the Pythia’s supposed response to Cleisthenes of Sicyon 
when he sought to abolish the cult of Adrastus: ‘Adrastus was king of the 
Sicyonians; you are just a stone-thrower.’ Fontenrose’s rejection of this 
response on the grounds that the oracle would not have insulted a 
powerful consultant is a petitio principii.‘> On the other hand, any 
picturesque oracle recorded more than a century and half after its sup- 
posed date of issue is open to doubt. Perhaps, nonetheless, we should 
accept it, or at least some among several other accounts of rebuttals.*® 


"4 Fontenrose (1978:222). 

"S Herodotus 5.67.2 (Parke & Wormell, 1956:no. 24). Fontenrose (1978:293) writes that 
‘this. .. is an anti-Orthagorid invention. It is unlikely that the Delphic oracle would insult 
such a powerful consultant as Kleisthenes. Rebukes are found only among narrative 
oracles.’ But he notes that even the hyper-sceptical Crahay (1956:247-49) accepted the 
response, which is discussed and accepted by Hornblower (2013:202). 

See, for example, (1) Herodotus 1.19.3 (Parke & Wormell, 1956:no. 50): no answer is 
given to Alyattes until he restores the temple of Athena at Assesos; (2) Herodotus 1.66.1 
(Parke & Wormell, 1956:no. 31): the Spartan enquiry about conquering Arcadia is met 
with ‘I will not grant it’; (3) Herodotus 6.135.2 (Parke & Wormell, 1956:no. 91): the 
Parians’ proposal to execute a priestess for treachery and impiety is rejected; (4) 
Herodotus 7.169.1-2 (Parke & Wormell, 1956:no. 93): the Cretans ask whether it 
would be better for them to protect Greece, and are told ‘No’, which supposedly 
inhibits their desire (Herodotus 7.171.2) to help; (5) Diodorus Siculus 8.17.2 (Parke & 
Wormell, 1956:no. 45): Myskellos’ request for a different colonial site is rejected; (6) 
Diodorus Siculus 8.21.3 (Parke & Wormell, 1956:no. 46): Phalanthus’ request to settle in 
Sikyonia is rejected (but he is given another site); (7) Pausanias 2.26.7 (Parke & Wormell, 
1956:no. 276): Apollophanes’ attempt to claim a Messenian origin for Asclepius is 
rejected; (8) Pausanias 10.14.5 (Parke & Wormell 1956:no. 106): Themistocles’ offer 
of Persian spoils is rejected. For rudeness see, for example, Diodorus Siculus 7.12.5 and 
other sources (Parke & Wormell 1956:no. 222), where the Spartans are accused of love of 
money, and Mnaseas in Suda Y 108 (Wpeis & Meyapeis ...) and other sources (Parke & 
Wormell 1956:no. 1): a contemptuous reply to the people of Aigion. An enigmatic lead 
tablet from Apollonia in Illyria seems to say that ‘the prophetess [apparently of Dodona] 
forbade’ something in connection with the cult of Asclepius (ha pdwtis tov KAd[ | 
attaydpe<u>oe Tov Aox|[Aalmiov SexjoGa1), but for a tentative reinterpretation by 
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If so, we see the difference between the situation of the diviner mostly 
studied by anthropology, the one dealing with private clients, and an 
oracle publicly consulted by states with conflicting interests. Zeus cannot 
please everybody whether he rains or shines, says Theognis, nor can an 
oracle in that situation. Demosthenes (Aeschines 3.130) was clearly not 
anticipating complaisance when in 339 BCE he argued against approach- 
ing Delphi on the grounds that gidimmilew thv TMusiov ‘the Pythia 
was philippising’. 

At a level of very general probability, Fontenrose’s picture is implaus- 
ible; it is hard to believe that the oracle would have retained credibility if 
its operations were really that mechanical and predictable. There are also 
well-attested cases where all enquiries from a particular state were met by 
the same instructions, unconnected with the question asked and pressing 
the state to a policy it resisted.*” But doubtless most oracles would have 
preferred to be more emollient where they could, even if they sometimes 
adopted a brusque and uncomplimentary tone appropriate to a god 
addressing mortals.'® Something we can observe in undeniably authentic 
responses, though only in the Roman period, is a desire to be reassuring 
and encouraging to consultants in hard circumstances. The people of 
Pergamum afflicted by plague are told by Apollo of Claros that they are 
loved by Zeus, Athena, Dionysus and Apollo more than other peoples; the 
people of Tralles who have perhaps suffered an earthquake are told by 
Delphi that they have averted a thousand-year wrath of Zeus against 
them.” The oracle is trying to give good news in circumstances where it 
is in short supply. 


3.3 IDENTIFYING THE CLIENT’S WISHES? 


If we accept that, on the whole, diviners wanted to please their clients, 
how did they know what clients wanted? This a point at which a gap 
opens up between Greek oracles and what we read in much of the general 
anthropological literature on divination: Raphals has, in fact, argued that 
anthropological parallels, at least the parallels from African ethnography 


Chaniotis of the verb é&rraydpe<u>oe to remove this sense, see, with full references, SEG 
LXIII 408. 

"7 Herodotus 5.63.1 (Parke & Wormell, 1956:no. 79); Thucydides 5.16.2 (Parke & 
Wormell, 1956:no. 160); Pausanias 5.21.5 (Parke & Wormell, 1956:no. 274). 

8 Parke and Wormell (1956:xxv). 

*? Merkelbach and Stauber (1998-2002:06/02/o1; 02/02/or). 
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that dominate the literature, have their limitations in studying ancient 
divination.*° In a typical anthropological account, a divinatory session 
will involve extensive discussion between the diviner and the client and 
often, too, the client’s relatives, fellow villagers or other interested parties. 
A diviner will finally give a verdict, but only after getting a good sense of 
what is in the minds, and on the minds, of those involved; he or she does 
not shoot in the dark.** Or the divinatory process, when it occurs by non- 
human means — poisoning a chicken, placing crabs in a pot with several 
items that they re-arrange, watching the emergence of spiders from holes, 
or any one of the extraordinary range of phenomena in which humans 
detect meaning — may have many stages: if a first answer appears odd or 
unsatisfactory, a re-formulated question can be posed, and the process 
repeated again and again, gradually homing in on a more credible out- 
come.** A few typical quotations: 


Logically, it was divinatory authority, the spirits or Arabic book, which contained 
the truth about a case [among the Njole of eastern Uganda]. But these sources 
were obscure and ambiguous; they had to be interpreted through the joint efforts 
of diviner and client .... The diviner solicited and respected the client’s opinion; he 
had to convince him; he could not just tell him what was the matter.*? 


In Kenya, ‘jumbled ideas and metaphors that suggest various possible 
interpretations give way to their ordered sequencing and to more limited 
interpretations’; through replies, denials and prompts by the client ... ‘the 
patient also guides the diviner in this attempt to reach a satisfactory 
diagnosis, converting an unmanageably large number of interpretations 
into a more limited number.’** And, as a general proposition, ‘Divination 
is a way to solve a problem of a client, by a technique to gain additional 
knowledge about that client’s history and present situation in life.’*> 


Raphals (2013:82). 

On this process prior to the nomination by a trance-medium of a tribal leader, see 
Kingsley Garbett (1966). 

Meyer (1991:98) speaks of 800 to 1,000 questions put to the spirits in forty-five minutes 
in the process of focussing in on the cause of a consultant’s problem. On repeated 
questioning even where the questions are usually binary, see Zeitlyn (1990). For 
successive questions to Hittite oracles see Beal (2002:58-59). 

*3 Whyte (1991:165-66). Compare, for example, Middleton (1969:270): ‘The client puts 
suggested causes and agents to the diviner, who replies in elliptical terms which the client 
interprets.’ 

Parkin 1991:183. 

*5 van Beek and Peek 2013:1. Compare Zeitlyn 2001:237: “The relationship of client and 
diviner makes dialogue central to any adequate account of divination”; also Surgy 
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There are also systems such as the famous Ifa verses of Nigeria. Here, 
the consultant chooses which of a series of obscure verses relates to his or 
her problem: this is, in effect, a mechanism for making the consultant 
provide the answer him or herself.*° 

But little of this is easily transferable to the Greek oracular situation. In 
Greece a client arrived and handed in or spoke a question, but there was, 
to our knowledge, no dialogue and little repeated asking. Whittaker saw 
the difficulty and pointed to two passages in Euripides where visitors to 
Delphi are asked by locals what business they have come on; in one case 
the visitor reveals the question she is going to put to the god.*” Perhaps 
that could be done in the case of important individuals or states, and no 
doubt when public consultations were made on issues of international 
affairs, it was often possible to guess what response the consultants 
wanted: it was not necessary to be Apollo, for instance, to anticipate the 
hope of the Spartans who consulted Delphi in 431 BCE as to whether it 
would be ‘better for them’ if they went to war with Athens (Thucydides 
1.118.3[ Parke & Wormell, 1956, no. 137]).7® One can point to certainly 
genuine replies to enquiries by states or important individuals that seem to 
show familiarity with the affairs of the enquirer.*? Occasionally, too, we 
hear of questions so tendentiously formulated that the enquirer’s wish is 
obvious.*° 


“ 


2013:149, speaking of the Moba and Gurma of North Togo: “... the curious way in 
which the client is invited to collaborate with the diviner in the process of divination.” 
Bascom (1969). 

*7 Euripides Ion 334-46; Andromache, 1104-5, cited by Whittaker (1965:24-25). 

The response to the Roman enquiry about fetching the Idaean Mother (Livy 29.11.5-6 
and other sources: Parke & Wormell, 1956:no. 356) is an instance where the oracle 
appears to know the circumstances well. 

*9 SEG XXIII 489 (the text in Parke & Wormell [1956:no. 429] is out of date), as brilliantly 
restored and interpreted by Robert (1960), shows Delphi able to name a suitable Parian, 
Praxiepes (on the name see Robert [1960:536;n1]), to send on a mission to Pharos. For 
knowledge of the cults of the consulting state in replies of Clarian Apollo, see Varhelyi 
(2001); Merkelbach and Stauber (1998-2002:01/19/09), a probably Didyman response, 
can allude riddlingly to what must be a precinct of Hera in the territory of the Magnesian 
enquirer. The deprecation of ‘brilliant robes’ in Merkelbach and Stauber (1998-2002:18/ 
15/11 [Side, 251 AD: probably Delphic]) has been attributed to conflict between the 
consultants, who are mere bouleutai (BouAeutai), and the city magistrates, wearers ex 
officio of brilliant robes (so L. Robert in Robert & Robert [1982:419, no. 450]). 

The classic example is Agesipolis’ double enquiry at Olympia and Dodona: see Xenophon 
Hellenica 4.7.2; Aristotle Rhetoric 2.1398b.33-35 (Parke & Wormell, 1956:no. 175). 
Note too, for example, the Argive insistence on their weakness when asking about the 
Persian war: Herodotus 7.148.2 (Parke & Wormell, 1956:no. 92); and compare Parker 
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But in the case of an oracle that is only operative on fixed days but then 
deals with multiple private consultants, it is hard to see how it would be 
possible to probe the hidden thoughts of each one: ‘Is the child Annylla is 
pregnant with mine?’; ‘Should I marry Phainomena or another woman or 
should I take a wife (now) or wait?’; ‘Did Thopion steal the silver???" The 
oracle at Dodona was assailed by a battery of such pressing and intimate 
enquiries, and only a god could have known what each enquirer hoped to 
hear. We are, of course, hampered by possessing a plethora of questions 
from Dodona and very few answers. Among the few, just one, of very 
uncertain interpretation, might possibly display knowledge of the con- 
sultant’s affairs not contained in the question.?* 

A regulation for the oracle of Apollo Koropaios in Thessaly gives 
perhaps the most vivid picture of a consultative session.*? Seven import- 
ant officials have to be present in the shrine: the priest of Apollo, one 
general, one nomophiilaks (vopogUAag), a priitanis (mpitavis), the treas- 
urer, the secretary of the god, the prophet, all dressed in white, crowned, 
chaste and sober; three staff-bearers attend them to keep order, so crowds 
are apparently expected. The names of potential consultants are then 
listed, and they are called up in order to submit their question tablets. 
The ceremonial dignity of the occasion is brilliantly evoked, but the seven 
officials are required to sit in attendance kosmi0ds (koopiws) ‘decorously’; 
they are not cross-questioning the consultants. One might, no doubt, 
postulate the kind of chicanery of which Alexander the False Prophet 
stands accused by Lucian.?* But that is a counsel of despair. Though my 
argument is indeed that the oracles operated by a kind of conspiracy 
between oracle and consultant, it is a largely unconscious conspiracy on 


both sides. 


3.4 NEGOTIATED RESPONSES? AMBIGUITY? 


If detailed foreknowledge of the client’s concerns is in most cases unlikely, 
there remain the other possibilities: a dialogue between consultant and 


(2000a:80n16). On iterative consultations in conjunction with foundation traditions, see 
the remarks of Eidinow in the present work (Ch. 4 §4.2n24). 

3* Lhéte 2006, no. 49; Dakaris, Vokotopoulou, and Christidis 2013, no. 2367; Lhéte 2006, 

no. I19. 

Lhéte (2006:no. 95); compare Parker (2016a:89n85). 

33 Syll.? 1157, as studied by Robert (1948). 

34 For various types of trickery see Stoneman (2011:163-70 [Ch. ro: ‘Sceptics, Frauds and 
Fakes’]). See also the chapter by Fields in the present volume. 
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oracle during the consultation or an answer so ambiguous that the 
consultant can make of it what he or she chooses. The incident regularly 
appealed to as illustrating a kind of dialogue*> is the Athenian consult- 
ation of Delphi at the time of the Persian invasion in 481 or 480 BCE. 
According to Herodotus, the Athenians reject the god’s first advice to take 
flight and supplicate him to ‘give them a better prophecy about their 
native land’. The advice that Apollo then gives is the ambiguous ‘trust 
the wooden walls’ — which wooden walls? - and is debated in the assem- 
bly at Athens; the final decision what to do is taken there, and the 
Athenians do with Apollo’s sanction precisely what the politician 
Themistocles wanted them to do.3° This is indeed an instance where on 
the one hand the final prophecy is, so to speak, negotiated between the 
diviner and the consultants and on the other is so open that, within limits, 
clients can make of it what they will. But even if the incident as described 
is historical, which is controversial,?” it is also isolated. The Athenians’ 
refusal to accept an answer is apparently unique; even if more such cases 
were known, they would scarcely be comparable to the step-by-step 
progressions towards a verdict recorded by ethnographers.3* 


35 Tt is the basis, on the Greek side, for the claim of Raphals (2013:377, cf. 274) that ‘both 
Chinese and Greek materials indicate the possibility of negotiation between counsellor 
and practitioner when the results are undesirable.’ A dialogue between consultant and 
oracle, but of quite different character, is recorded (how reliably?) by Lucian Alexander 
the False Prophet 43. 

On the wooden walls oracles see also in the present work Ch. 2 §2.4, Ch. 7 §7.2.3, and 
Ch. 9 §9.2. 

On the complex problem see Vannicelli (2017:465-66), with references. 

Consulting different oracles about the same problem was possible (though Klees 
[1965:46-48] seeks to explain the instances away): Aeschylus Prometheus Bound 658- 
60; Herodotus 9.93.4 (see Ch. 5 §5.6.7); Euripides Ion 300-302, 404-409 and famously 
Agesipolis’ question (see n32 above). ‘Aeschylus’ Prometheus Bound loc, cit. suggests the 
possibility of repeated consultation about the same problem, but at intervals. There are 
several accounts of follow-up questions seeking, immediately or after an interval, 
clarification of an answer: (1) Herodotus 1.67.2-3 (Parke & Wormell, 1956:nos. 
32-33); (2) 4.155.3-4 (Parke & Wormell, 1956:no. 39: Battus fails to persuade Apollo 
to answer his original question); (3) 5. 82.1-2 (Parke & Wormell, 1956:nos. 10-11); (4) 
Magnesia 17.15-51 (Parke & Wormell, 1956:no. 378-82: the mythical prehistory of 
Magnesia, recording two follow-ups by the Magnesians and one by Leucippus); (5) 
Diodorus Siculus 8.17 (Parke & Wormell, 1956:nos. 43-45, plus a third question 
aimed at changing the god’s instructions); (6) 8.21.3 (Parke & Wormell, 1956:no. 
46-47); (7) Plutarch Mulierum virtutes 3.244E (not in Parke & Wormell, 1956); (8) De 
fraterno amore 492A-B (Parke and Wormell, 1956:no. 316); (9) Pausanias 9.38.3 (Parke 
& Wormell, 1956:no. 207); (10) Merkelbach and Stauber (1998-2002:01/19/09 
[Didyma]). It was Croesus’ mistake not to seek such clarification of the ‘destroy-a- 
great-empire’ oracle (Herodotus 1.91.4). An inscribed bronze disk, probably from 
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The issue of ambiguity is more complicated. The ever-sceptical 
Fontenrose has claimed that unclarity and ambiguity are properties of 
the good stories about oracles that flourished and proliferated throughout 
antiquity, but not of the actual responses attested on stone; and some 
have accepted that claim.*? But it is very extreme: to say nothing of much 
else,*° an inscription from Aizanoi in Phrygia of the second century CE 
runs: ‘The oracle given in favour of Demetrios son of Arkesilaos 
remaining as priest of the Founder: [in verse] Come, go for this net-cast 
with swift hand, busying yourself; for it will yield in abundance to those 
I bring it to.’4* The citation of similar omni-purpose obscurities by critics 
and ironic observers of oracles can be suspected of fabrication,** but here 
we find such a response accepted by a Greek city as determining the 
allocation of an important civic priesthood. The oracle in question was 
probably issued in the second century CE and by the Clarian, not the 
Delphic, Apollo, but there is little reason to insist on those differences 
when the literary sources so regularly ascribe ambiguity to the Delphic 
Apollo of classical times. Ambiguity was possible, therefore.+? But the 
many instances of unambiguous responses appealed to by Fontenrose 
show that it was not universal or even regular. There is no reason to 
think that the consultants, say, at Dodona, who asked the precise 


Kyme (early sixth century BCE?), has been interpreted as an oracular answer by Hera: 
‘Hera does not permit further consultation (epimantetesthai [-tmavteveoba])’: see Jeffery 
(1990:238). None of this allows us to see a Delphic consultation as leading to an answer 
negotiated in detail. 
3° Fontenrose (1978:236-38), followed, for example, by Naether (z010:136-40) and 
Naerebout and Beerden (2013). 
Fontenrose’s claim that Delphic oracles were not perceived as ambiguous by 
contemporaries is simply false (see Parker, 2000a:80n14); a (fairly transparent) riddling 
reply (in prose) is recorded by Thucydides 5.16.2-3 (Parke & Wormell, 1956:no. 160); 
for another such, from Didyma, see Merkelbach and Stauber (1998—2002:01/19/09 = 
Fontenrose 1978:198:no. 24). It has often been pointed out that, even if most attested 
riddling oracles are inauthentic, they imply authentic oracles of similar form (the reply of 
Amandry [1959:409n1] is inadequate). 
4° Merkelbach and Stauber 1998-2002:16/23/or. 
Eusebius Praeparatio Evangelica 5.22.1-6 = Oinomaos of Gadara fr. 14, in 
Hammerstaedt (1988); Apuleius Metamorphoses 9.8. Where answers to every type of 
question were derived from a pre-existing text (‘bibliomancy’), vagueness was inevitable 
unless a mechanism existed such as that of the Sortes Astrampsychi to relate answer to 
question (see Cuvigny, 2010:269). 
On oracular ambiguity and obscurity see also the remarks of Eidinow in Chapter 4 
($4.3), Giangiulio in Chapter 6 (§6.4.3), Luraghi in Chapter 7 (§7.3), Naiden in 
Chapter 9 (§9.2), who contends for ambiguity offering certain advantages, and Fields 
in Chapter 10 (§10.4 and §10.6). 
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questions mentioned earlier did not receive precise answers. Ambiguity 
cannot provide a general answer to the question of how oracles satisfied 
their clients. 

There is a contrast here between, on the one hand, oracles with fixed 
sites, and, on the other, divination by independent mdnteis (uévteis). The 
latter is the realm of ancient divination where the hypothesis of, so to 
speak, a negotiated outcome becomes more plausible, where we come 
closer to the diviners of anthropology. Because of the nature of our 
sources, this process is observable for us above all in the military context, 
but the same principles probably applied wherever an independent mdntis 
(udvtis) operated. Two claims are crucial here, the one certainly true, the 
other probably so. What is certain is that a mdntis could interact with his 
client in just the way that a fixed oracle could not. Some seers had 
established relations with patrons,** and even in a casual encounter there 
will surely always have been conversation. The second, more debatable 
claim is that the main technique used by mdnteis, inspection of livers, was 
a less exact science than was claimed for it. To read Xenophon, one may 
think that divination imposed iron constraints on a general, but reflection 
suggests that this was not so.+> An anthropologist describes how among 
the Me’en of southwestern Ethiopia, entrails are read by a process of 
dialogue between diviner and consultant; many cases are reported con- 
cerning other apparently objective divinatory mechanisms where different 
diviners give different interpretations of the same evidence.*® Furley and 
Gysembergh have recently drawn attention to long-neglected papyrus 
fragments of Greek manuals of hepatoscopy; in the light of these they 
write that ‘the answer given by entrails was never a simple yes or no, but 
rather the result of weighing a number of positive and negative aspects in 


44 Plutarch Life of Nicias 4.2 (domestic mantis [pavtis]), 23.7; Xenophon Anabasis 7.8.4. 

45 On divination within a military context see within the present volume Naiden’s discussion 
in Chapter 9. 

4° Me’en: Abbink (1993:719), as adduced by Collins (2008:339-41). For other media see 
Surgy (2013:151): ‘Divination, thus, is not at all a deductive science’; van Binsbergen 
(2013:357): ‘What the diviner ends up with is a bundle of contradictory and incompatible 
associations from which not one unequivocal outcome can ever result, unless through 
drastic selection and weighing.’ Compare earlier works cited by Thomas (1971:403n89); 
for Babylonian extispicy, Jeyes (1989:52). Struck (2016:17) writes: ‘Flights of birds are 
erratic, entrails have no straight lines, and discerning the degree of greediness with which 
chickens eat their grain is subject to ambiguity.’ 
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a kind of symbolic arithmetic.’47 It is plausible, then, that different views 
could be taken of most livers, and the view taken by a given seer was 
shaped by what he knew his client would expect or be content to have 
discovered there; during warfare, in the ideal case, generals and seers 
operated together closely, sharing values and expectations.** The relation 
of Calchas to Agamemnon reverses the proper relation of seer to general. 
In a military context there was also the possibility of trying, trying and 
trying again if one did not succeed at first. If the liver of one animal 
proved ominous beyond all contestation, one could simply sacrifice 
another, perhaps indefinitely, certainly up to a total of three;*? so inevit- 
ably, as it seems to an outside observer, good omens would come in the 
end. Divination by a mantis then has considerable elasticity, but just that 
kind of elasticity seems not to be present in ordinary oracular 
consultation. 


3.5 LOT ORACLES 


A further question arises. We have seen that it is often not clear how an 
oracle could know what a client wanted to hear. But even if it did know, 
there remains the issue of how it could cause the answer to be such as 
would give satisfaction. The question obviously arises only with particu- 
lar forms of divination: not with so-called inspired prophecy, where the 
answer emerges from human lips; nor, in the same degree, with revela- 
tions made directly to the consultant, either through incubation or, as in 
the oracle of Trophonius, through a vision. But there were important 
forms of divination in antiquity that operated purely mechanically, above 
all lot oracles.*° One remarkable inscription shows a decision with sig- 
nificant political and economic consequences being resolved by what to 
our eyes is equivalent to tossing a coin. The question was whether the 


47 Furley and Gysembergh 2015:18; compare Furley and Gysembergh 2017. For papyri of 
other types of divinatory manuals see Costanza 2014:124-26. See too further studies by 
these authors in Zeitschrift fiir Papyrologie und Epigraphik 207 and 208 (2018). 

48 See, for example, Bearzot (1993); Flower (2008:176-83). 49 See Flower (2008:83n1). 

°° As Struck (2016:18n32) allows, such techniques that wholly bypass the human mind 
provide an exception to (I would say, more strongly, challenge) his account of ancient 
divination as a form of ‘surplus knowledge’ or intuition. Maurizio (2019:125-30), 
adduces anthropological parallels to show that lots could be used within a dialogue 
between diviner and consultant, not to provide a quick solution: plausible in itself, but 
barely compatible with what we know about the use of lots in Greek divination. 
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land outside>* the sacred orgas at Eleusis could be cultivated without 
offending Demeter and Kore. The implications were political, since the 
issue of encroaching on sacred land at Eleusis had always been a source of 
tension between Athens and Eleusis, and also financial, since the hope was 
to use revenue from the land for religious constructions. Two pieces of tin 
were taken, and on one was written, ‘Is it better and preferable for the 
people of Athens that the basiletis (BaoideUs) should lease out the areas of 
the sacred orgds (dpyds) that are outside the boundaries?’; on the other, ‘Is 
it better and preferable that this not be done?’ Both pieces of tin were then 
rolled up and placed in a bronze jug. A gold and a silver urn were 
brought; the two pieces of tin were shaken out of the bronze jug and 
put, respectively, in the gold and silver urns, which were sealed. 
A delegation was then sent to Delphi to ask the god whether Athens 
should follow the piece of tin in the gold or the silver urn. On the return 
of the delegation, the god’s response and the verdict from the selected urn 
were read out in public; at every stage several officials had been present. 
The procedure was designed to ensure no possible human involvement in 
the decision, and to make a public display of this (as we would say) 
randomisation. A simple yes/no decision was left to the hazard of the 
god’s verdict, which was probably reached (this detail is not recorded) by 
drawing lots. 

Mutatis mutandis the procedure is the same as one known from 
Hellenistic Egypt, that of the so-called ticket oracles. A consultant would 
submit two strips of papyrus, one saying, ‘If it is to my advantage to do X, 
let this question be brought out for me’, the other, ‘If it is not to my 
advantage to do X, let this question be brought out for me’. The role of 
the oracle was to pick one of the two and send it back as the god’s answer. 
There had always been some evidence for the use of lots at both Dodona 
and Delphi, and new texts published in 2013 appear to show that some- 
thing closely comparable to the ticket oracles was one of the divinatory 
methods in use at Dodona. One tablet reads, for instance, ‘(If) for 
Apollonides it will be better and more advantageous if he farms the plot, 
may this lot come out for me’ (Dakaris, Vokotopoulou & Christidis, 
2013, no. 3128). It is particularly striking that this technique could 
apparently be applied to issues of past fact, such as suspected thefts: 
‘Parmenis daughter of Euteles. If she stole the “eagle” (?) silver, let him/ 


>" Rhodes and Osborne (2003:no. 58); Clinton (2005:no. 144). ‘Outside’ is a restoration; 
Clinton (2008:139-40) argues for the older restoration ‘inside’. The point is irrelevant to 
me here. 
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her [probably the priest or priestess] pick up this one’ (Dakaris, 
Vokotopoulou & Christidis, 2013, no. 1170); ‘If nobody among these 
has stolen, (pick up) this one’ (Dakaris, Vokotopoulou & Christidis, 
2013, no. 2222). Unless we postulate some form of cheating by the 
officials of the oracle, this means that the most sensitive issues could be 
judged by what, in our eyes, was a randomising method.°** 


3.6 QUESTION FORMULAS 


‘In mantic investigations the right question is crucial’ (uoipa 8’ obK éAayiotn Tdév év 
UavTikf} Feapnudtov épaTtnors dp61)) 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus Antiquitates Romanae 4.60.2. 


At this point the argument for the sensitivity of diviners to the wishes and 
expectations of clients breaks down. But a different point that emerges 
from ethnography is the importance of the formulation of the question. 
Conventions guide the kinds of question that are put to oracles (whether 
just learnt from the ambient culture or actually policed by oracular 
authorities is not clear).°? As is well known, a great majority of 
questions to Greek oracles take one of two forms.°+ One is the binary, 
‘Is it better and more advantageous to do or not to do X?’; sometimes the 
‘or not to do’ is omitted, but is always implied. The other is ‘What god 
should I sacrifice to in order to ... (get well, have children, defeat the 
enemy, achieve some other goal)?’ 

The first of these forms requires the consultant to propose alternatives, 
both of which are conceivable to him or her.5> The god was not forced to 
guess what was in the consultant’s mind by being asked ‘What career 
should I pursue?’, ‘Who is Phanylla pregnant by?’ or ‘Who stole the 
silver?’ Instead, a suggestion was made that the god accepted or rejected: 
‘Should I keep sheep?’; ‘Is Phanylla’s baby mine?’; ‘Did Thopion steal the 
silver?? The consultant might have had a preferred answer to these 


Chaniotis (2018) argues that such questions were posed by agreement between ‘accuser’ 
and suspect (both being present) and that suspects were always absolved by the oracle: its 
role was to ease tensions in the local community. But could the oracle have retained 
credibility if it always acquitted? The eighth-century Lex Frisionum 14.1 allowed the use 
of lots, drawn at an altar or relics, in one particular form of homicide trial (killing in a 
crowd during a civic disturbance): Eckhardt and Eckhardt (1982:56). 

3 See, for example, Evans-Pritchard (1937:349); Bascom (1969:69); and Surgy (2013:149): 
‘T never encountered informants who consulted a diviner in order to know their future.’ 
See also the discussion of Eidinow (Ch. 4 $4.3) in the present volume. 

Compare Bascom (1969:70) on Ifa divination. 
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questions, and if the god answered by a randomising method such as the 
lot, the answer might not be the preferred one, but it would not have been 
simply ridiculous or intolerable; one did not ask in the form ‘Should 
I marry Phaenomena or drink hemlock?’ 

The second of the question forms, ‘To what god should I sacrifice?’, 
concerns a sphere where the consultant claims no knowledge. A central 
role of oracles was to deal with that kind of question, the answer to which 
only a god could know. Whatever the god suggested on this topic would 
seem good advice, even if in reality the answer was simply drawn from a 
jar containing divine names written on sherds.°° Questions were doubt- 
less often answered as if they were of the ‘What god?’ type even if not so 
formulated. Among the many enquiries to Zeus at Dodona ‘about (male) 
offspring’, some were phrased ‘Will I have offspring from my wife?’, some 
‘Will I have offspring and by praying to what god?’ and some ‘By praying 
to what god will I have offspring?’?>”? The intermediate form, where the 
consultant blurs ‘Will I?’ and ‘What god?’, suggests that even a plain ‘Will 
I?’ could be well answered by the name of a god to pray to. Similarly, one 
might take ‘Arizelos asks the god by performing or doing what it will be 
better and finer for him and he will have good possession of property’ 
(Lhéte, 2006, no. 107), as a request for advice about a choice of career. 
But ‘If Boukolos and Polumnaste do what, would they have health and 
offspring and male offspring and a son who will survive and acquisition’® 
of property and enjoyment of what they have?’ (Dakaris, Vokotopoulou 
& Christidis, 2013, no. 313) could not be answered in those terms; the 
‘doing’ they have in mind must be of a ritual kind. Epilytos asks ‘by doing 
what would he be fortunate and by sacrificing to what god?’ (Dakaris, 
Vokotopoulou & Christidis, 2013, no. 2367); Damainetos asks ‘how and 
by praying to whom Proxenos can get back safe from Meliteia’ (Dakaris, 
Vokotopoulou & Christidis, 2013, no. 2024). The clarifications added 
here in all probability make explicit what the questions put by Arizelos 
and by Boukolos and Polumnaste assume.°? Hermon’s hyper-vague 


56 But Carbon (2015:84-85) shows that recommendations for sacrifice from Dodona look 


as if they could reflect enquirers’ identity and concerns. 

Respectively Lhéte 2006, nos. 46, 48, and 47. 

Reading epippasis (émimmaois) with Mendez Dosuna (2016:124). 

The context in other questions at Dodona where ‘doing what?’ or similar appears is too 
fragmentary to work with: Dakaris, Vokotopoulou and Christidis (2013:nos. 45, 2473 [is 
a ritual answer envisaged?], 2747 and 3400). I can make nothing of the ‘How?’ in 296 
either. Sy/l.> 1044 from an Apolline oracle is a perfect illustration: the question is of 
‘What should I do?’ form; the answer is ritual. 
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request to Zeus to ‘prophesy (themisteuio [8eyiotetwo]) what will be best 
and most good’ (Dakaris, Vokotopoulou & Christidis, 2013, no. 128) is 
probably a similar request for ritual advice. Of two apparent answers 
from Dodona of ‘sacrifice to X and Y’, one is on the back of a question 
about litigation and the second begins ‘about debts’: these look like ritual 
answers to non-ritual questions.°° 

An important category of public questions was not necessarily formu- 
lated in ‘What god?’ terms but appealed to the same kind of special 
oracular knowledge. The commonest stimuli for public consultations 
were portents, signs, abnormal events and natural disasters. One attested 
formula is ‘The people of the Athenians asks about the sign that appeared 
in the heavens, what the Athenians should do, or to what god should they 
sacrifice and pray, for the consequence of the sign to turn out well for 
them’ (Demosthenes 43.66).°' We can imagine by analogy that a request 
for a ‘release from evil’ (AUois tTé&v Kaxdv) would have asked what was to 
be done, or what sacrifice made, to achieve relief from drought or plague 
or whatever evil was afflicting the city.°* An oracle was not confined to 
answering such an enquiry in ritual terms, but often did, and such an 
answer was entirely adequate.°? 

The hugely expanded corpus of question tablets from Dodona illus- 
trates for the first time the forms that were characteristic of a particular 


6° Lhéte (2006:no. 141); and Dakaris, Vokotopoulou and Christidis (2013:n0. 2393A): 


compare Carbon (2015:78-81). On the few responses discernible on the tablets, see Lhote 
(2017). 

This oracle fits ill into its context (Nilsson, 1967:630n1) but may nonetheless be genuine 
or modelled on one genuine. Compare ‘What does the sign indicate and what should the 
(Magnesian people) do to carry on without anxiety?’ ([Magnesia 215a.8-9). On the 
oracle see also Ch. 1 §1.3. 
Compare Livy 22.57.5 (Parke & Wormell, 1956:no. 3 54) on the Roman enquiry after the 
battle of Cannae: quibus precibus supplictisque deos possent placare. For other enquiries 
about strange events or seeking a lusis kakOn (AUois Kaxdsv), see, for example, Parke and 
Wormell (1956:nos. 27, 88, 273, 337 and 520). 
Several responses of this type from Apollo of Claros concerning plague are epigraphically 
attested: (1) to Hierapolis (Merkelbach & Stauber, 1998-2002:02/12/o1); (2) to 
Caisareia Troketta (Merkelbach & Stauber, 1998-2002:04/o1/o1); (3) to Pergamum 
(Merkelbach & Stauber, 1998-2002:06/02/or1); (4) to Sestos (Krauss 1980, no. 11); 
and (5) one found at Ephesus (Merkelbach & Stauber, 1998-2002:03/02/o01). 
Merkelbach & Stauber, 1998—2002:01/19/02 (Didyma) is a similar response of Apollo 
of Didyma concerning a portent. The evidence from (often unreliable) literary sources is 
much more variable (see Parker, 1983:271-76; Parker, 2000a:94-95), but ritual 
recommendations are frequent here too. Dakaris, Vokotopoulou and Christidis (2013: 
no. 1099), if correctly rendered as ‘About the hérmaion (épucov), what shall I do?’, is 
probably comparable to questions about signs and portents. 
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sanctuary; though many are mere scraps, there remain several hundred 
where the question form can be discerned. Only a tiny handful are 
possibly neither of binary nor ‘What god?’ form; among this tiny handful, 
mostly very uncertain, only ‘About the things he has lost, what could he 
do to find them?’ (Dakaris, Vokotopoulou & Christidis, 2013, no. 1415) 
looks secure from the transcript.°* Even here, a ritual answer — ‘Pray to 
Hermes’ — might have been possible. Even if one or two further questions 
in apparently more open forms are allowed, if one sets them against the 
many large pages of the excellent index to the new corpus which list 
variants of the ‘Is it better and preferable?’ and ‘What god?’ formulas, it is 
clear how untypical they are. The predominance at Dodona of these two 
forms of question is perhaps the most important fact to emerge from the 
new evidence. The practice at Delphi, as presented by the literary sources, 
is different. Binary formulations are, it is true, common there too,® and it 
is probable that what are reported as vague questions ‘about’ a certain 
topic (to take a few examples from Herodotus, about return to the 
homeland, about safety of the city, about the war)°° were in fact binary: 
we see this possibility in ‘About the sacred treasure, whether they should 
bury it underground or export it to another country’ (Herodotus 8.36.1 
[Parke & Wormell, 1956, no. 97]) and from many Dodonaean 
examples.°” But questions apparently requiring an answer that is not 


°4 T have argued above that Arizelos’ question (Lhéte, 2006:no 107, claimed by Flower, 
2019:216 as fully open) is a disguised ‘What god?’ question. Dakaris, Vokotopoulou and 
Christidis (2013:no. 3022), ‘What to expect about the law case?’, surely anticipates ‘You 
will win’ or its opposite and thus is, in effect, a binary question. Other hard cases: one can 
doubt whether the just eleven preserved letters of Dakaris, Vokotopoulou and Christidis 
(2013:no. 1360) are correctly taken to give a complete question, ‘Where have the stocks 
of wool gone?’. Dakaris, Vokotopoulou and Christidis (2013:no. 995), ‘By working what 
land would we fare best?’, is fragmentary and has been questionably deciphered beneath 
Dakaris, Vokotopoulou and Christidis (2013:no. 992) written over it. Dakaris, 
Vokotopoulou and Christidis (2013:no. 3276) ‘How would Parmonos (“Remainer”) be 
most likely to remain, learning a trade?’ is oddly expressed if it means ‘What trade should 
Parmonos learn if he is to remain?’ 

Amandry (1950:157-58). 

Herodotus 4.163 (Parke & Wormell, 1956:no. 70); 6.19.1 (Parke & Wormell, 1956: 
no. 84); 6.34.1 (Parke & Wormell, 1956:no. 60); 7.220.3 (Parke & Wormell, 1956: 
no. oo). 

Cf. Amandry (1950:159n1), who compares the two forms of the famous question about 
Socrates (Parke & Wormell, 1956:no. 134) in Xenophon Apology of Socrates 14 (‘About 
me’) and Plato Apology 21A (‘Is anyone wiser than Socrates?’); for Dodona, for example, 
Lhéte (2006:nos. 46, 5oAa, Ab and 65). Even a ‘How may I?’ question may continue 
with a binary choice (Homer Odyssey 14. 327-30). 
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‘Yes’, ‘No’ or ‘Sacrifice to such and such a god’ are found too: ‘How can 
we avenge ourselves?’ (Herodotus 5.79.1 [Parke & Wormell, 1956, 
no. 81]); ‘How should they arrange their affairs for the best?’ (4.161.1 
[Parke & Wormell, 1956, no. 69]); ‘How should they cope with the 
situation?’ (6.52.4 [Parke & Wormell, 1956, no. 157]); ‘What should 
we do for the best?’ (7.148.2 [Parke & Wormell, 1956, no. 92]); and 
‘What land should he go to to settle?’ (5.42.2) — this last is presented as 
the norm for the potential leader of a colony.°* Many further such 
questions appear if we look beyond Herodotus, though they still normally 
take the form ‘How can we?’ or ‘How should we?’ do such and such a 
practicable thing: act if Jason seizes the sacred treasure (Xenophon 
Hellenica 6.4.30 [Parke & Wormell, 1956, no. 256]); punish offenders 
(Aeschines 3.107 [Parke & Wormell, 1956, no. 17]); buy gold to gild the 
statue of Apollo at Amyclae (Theopompus, FGrHist 115 fr.193 [Parke & 
Wormell, 1956, no. 57]); capture a city (Isocrates 6.31 [Parke & 
Wormell, 1956, no. 297]; cf. Pausanias 10.18.2 [Parke & Wormell, 
1956, no. 181]); get in shoals of tunny (Pausanias 10.9.4 [Parke & 
Wormell, 1956, no. 126]); deal with a plague of hares (Athenaeus 9.63, 
400D [Parke & Wormell, 1956, no. 333]).°? At an individual level, 
Cicero is said to have asked ‘How could he become most glorious?’ 
(Plutarch Life of Cicero 5.1 [Parke & Wormell, 1956, no. 435]), and 
Dio Chrysostom about his future career (13.9 [Parke & Wormell, 1956, 
no. 462)). 

The discrepancy between the evidence for Delphi and Dodona can 
be dealt with by rejecting the literary evidence as unhistorical or 
misleadingly formulated,”° but the explanation may rather lie in a 
difference in the source of responses: predominantly the Pythia at 


°8 For further supposed questions about where to settle, see, for example, Parke and 
Wormell (1956:nos. 229, 234 and 412). 

°9 The ambiguous instruction to Cylon to seize the Athenian acropolis during the greatest 
festival of Zeus (Thucydides 1.126.4 [Parke & Wormell, 1956:no. 12]) implies a ‘How 
can I?’ question of very surprising content. 

Amandry (1950:149-68) seems to allow only ‘X or Y’ and ‘What god?’ questions at 
Delphi (so too, apparently, Luraghi [2014]), whereas Fontenrose (1978:36) allows ‘What 
should I do/how should I act?’ in relation to an emergency, problem or danger. He also 
marks as ‘possibly genuine’ the Dolonkoi’s question about choice of a leader (Nepos 
Miltiades 1.1.3 [Fontenrose’s Qrr1 = Parke & Wormell, 1956:no. 62]) and the Achaeans’ 
about their failure to win Olympic victories (Pausanias 7.17.13 [Fontenrose’s Q169 = 
Parke & Wormell, 1956:no. 118]). 
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Delphi and (we may suppose) the lot at Dodona. Already in Homer, it 
has been noted, Odysseus at Delphi receives a reply ‘spoken’ to him by 
Apollo (Odyssey 8.79-80), whereas he poses a question to Zeus at 
Dodona in binary form (Odyssey 14.327-30).’° Many ‘What should 
we do?’ questions could anyway be answered, in whole or in part, as if 
they were ‘What god should we propitiate?’ questions: thus, Aristides 
was supposedly told in 479 BCE that he would ‘prevail over his 
enemies’ by making certain sacrifices (as well by fighting in a certain 
location).’* Such answers were acceptable and perhaps even expected, 
given that one could in fact ask what gods to propitiate in order to 
prevail over enemies (Herodotus 1.67.2 [Parke & Wormell, 1956, 
no. 32]). The hardest question to deal with would doubtless have been 
‘Where shall we settle?’, unless we accept the old hypothesis of Delphi 
as a kind of hub for colonial information;7* the alternative is to 
suppose that the actual question asked was always, as it certainly 
was sometimes, ‘Is it better and more advantageous to settle at X?’.74 
On no view is the oracle at Delphi, any more than that at Dodona, 
asked to identify a thief or murderer or to perform any other feat of 
clairvoyance, except in thoroughly legendary contexts.75 It is true that, 


7* Parke (1967:17-19). 

7* Plutarch Life of Aristides 11.3 (cf. Parker, 2005:401n5 5); compare Parker (2000a:97). 
Note too, for example, Plutarch Life of Solon 9.1 (Parke & Wormell, 1956:no. 326, 
where the capture of Salamis is linked to sacrifices to local heroes); Lycurgus Against 
Leocrates 99 (Parke & Wormell, 1956:no. 195, referring to the mythological period); and 
Isocrates 6. 31 (Parke & Wormell, 1956:no. 297, where the god gives both ritual and 
practical advice). Apollo of Didyma responded to a performer who asked whether his 
performance would be successful with advice to supplicate Phoebus, Sarapis and Nemesis 
(Merkelbach & Stauber, 1998-2002:01/20/02). 

In support, Whittaker (1965:37-38) stresses that the oracle of Mwari in Southern 
Zimbabwe had a sophisticated information service (cf. Daneel, 1970:86); in this it was 
like the court of a tribal leader (Ranger, 1966:103). Note too Peristiany (1975:203) on 
the ‘informers’ of great prophets among the Pokot of Kenya. Different ethnographies give 
different accounts of the degree of relevant prior knowledge possessed by diviners: 
contrast, on the one hand, Baerends (2013:181) ‘extensive and intimate knowledge of 
what is going on in their social and political environment’ and van Beek (2013:202) 
‘background knowledge’ with, on the other hand, cases where consultants seek out 
foreign diviners ignorant of their circumstances — Peek (1991b:195) “Thus, contrary to 
popular opinion, diviners often have no prior knowledge of their clients’ problems’; 
Devisch (1991:117); Whyte (1991:164-65). 

Compare Parker (2000a:85). 

Legrand’s (1898:26) claim, based on mythical examples, that Greeks asked gods ‘to 
indicate as if with a finger’ the location of lost property seems to me the reverse of the 
truth; but he rightly doubts (p. 12) ‘whence should I seek a wife?’ (Pausanias 4.24.1 
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faced by a question such as ‘How should we avenge ourselves?’, Apollo 
and the Pythia would have to do the work, because the consultant has 
suggested nothing. But it is doable work: plausible answers to most of 
the questions listed above are not beyond the scope of human intelli- 
gence, and riddling too was a possibility. Enquirers who posed such 
questions clearly lacked plans or preferences of their own, or they 
would have formulated them differently. They wanted advice and 
would be disposed to accept what they were told. 


3.7 CONCLUSION 


How do things stand with the starting hypothesis? Several qualifica- 
tions have emerged. It is not proven that oracles always sought to 
please consultants, though it remains likely that ceteris paribus they 
sought to do so. It is not clear how oracles could see into the minds of 
private clients and discern their wishes, though independent mdnteis 
(udvteis) doubtless could. And the epigraphic evidence is accumulating 
that many questions were answered by a simple ‘Yes/No’ lot proced- 
ure. That conclusion cannot be applied to all Delphic consultations 
unless we reject the literary evidence almost wholesale, but even when 
the oracle at Delphi was required to do more than choose between two 
alternatives, what was sought was advice, not clairvoyance. Where the 
question was posed in binary form, what was crucial was the way in 
which the form restricted options and concentrated the minds of con- 
sultants. Approaching an oracle forced the consultant to identify a 
known unknown. An ancient saying was ‘The best seer is the one good 
at guessing’:’° anthropology would say, yes, but not at guessing what 
the reality is, rather what the client will accept as a credible response; 
actually, in the case of questions such as ‘Did Thopion steal the silver?’ 
or ‘Did Timo poison Aristoboula?’, the person who is doing the guess- 
ing is the client. 


[Parke & Wormell, 1956:no. 368, part of the Messene romance]). ‘Where is Orestes 
buried?’ (Herodotus 1.67.3 [Parke & Wormell, 1956:no. 33]) is a special case, being a 
reaction to Apollo’s injunction to bring home his bones; on this oracle see Ch.6 §6.3.6, 
§§6.4.4-5 and §6.5.3, and Ch. 7 §7.3.2 in the present volume. 

7° As in Euripides fr. 973 N, on which see in the current work Ch. 1 §1.9, Ch. 2 §2.5n29 
and Ch. 9 $9.1. 


Appendix 


Two Functions of Divination: Advice and Prediction 


“You know the defined end of all things and all the paths ... you see well 
what will happen and whence it will come’, says the centaur Chiron to 
Apollo in Pindar Pythian Odes 9.44-49. Many further passages state or 
assume that gods possess total knowledge of the future and that divin- 
ation gives access thereto.”” But it has often been pointed out that, in 
practice, the Greeks normally employed divination in a much more 
limited way, as a source of guidance when faced by a particular decision. 
The god is asked to advise which of two options is preferable, or which of 
two possibilities is the case: only a tiny corner of the veil of the future is 
lifted. Ethnographers observing contemporary diviners sometimes note a 
similar avoidance of open-ended enquiries about the future. ‘I never 
encountered informants who consulted a diviner in order to know their 
future’, writes one; another notes that diviners are never questioned out of 
pure intellectual curiosity.7* But different societies understand the possi- 
bilities of divination in different ways; later in antiquity questions about 
the length of one’s life could certainly be posed, and enquiries about the 
future, even if of restricted scope, are already common in Pharaonic Egypt 


77 For example, (1) Xenophon Hipparchicus 9.8-9: the gods know everything and ‘give 
advance notice’ (prosémainousin [mpoonpaivouvow]) to those they choose to through 
sacrifices, bird omens, ‘utterances’ (phémai [gfjyn|) and dreams; (2) Cicero De 
Divinatione 2.101: di ... ante declarant hominibus quae futura sint ‘the gods ... 
declare to men in advance what things are to come’; and(3) Lucian Alexander the False 
Prophet 19: mpoteotriZev ... Ta uéMAovta ‘foretelling ... the future’. 

78 Surgy (2013:149); Meyer (1991:95). 
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and ancient Mesopotamia.”? Such differences deserve central emphasis in 
any comparative study of the functions of divination.*° 

To some extent, the distinction between requests for prediction and for 
advice is one of formulation more than of substance. There would have 
been no point in Croesus asking Apollo ‘Should I march against Persia?’ 
had he not thought that the god could predict the outcome, and the reply 
that he received, according to the story, was in fact a prediction: ‘You will 
destroy a great empire.’ Conversely, the point of asking ‘Will the army of 
Assurbanipal defeat the Manneans?’ was presumably to aid a military 
decision. The two forms often succeed one another in a single Assyrian 
consultation: ‘Should Esarhaddon appoint X to such and such a pos- 
ition?’ is regularly followed by ‘If Esarhaddon appoints X, will 
X instigate an insurrection against Esarhaddon?’ (Starr, 1990, no. 156). 
The consultant who asks at Dodona whether he will have offspring from 
his current wife (Lhéte, 2006, no. 46) is surely not merely curious; if the 
oracle does not reassure him, or name an appropriate fertilising deity to 
propitiate, he has divorce or concubinage in view. Most of the early Greek 
questions to oracles that have been seen as seeking predictions can be 
reinterpreted in this way.*" 

A few questions about the future, however, are attested where a simple 
‘Yes’ or ‘No’ answer could not shape behaviour in any obvious way. 
Croesus supposedly asked Apollo whether his rule would last long, the 
Siphnians similarly whether their present good fortune could continue 
and the Sybarites how long their good fortune would continue.** Such 
enquiries were conceivable, then, even if one may suspect that a likelier 
form in reality would have been ‘By sacrificing to what god can I/we 
ensure that my rule/our prosperity will last long?’*? In none of these cases, 


7° Ritner (2002:93), e.g. “Will Seti be appointed to be prophet?’, ‘Will they mention me to 
the Vizier?’ or ‘Will we be given rations?’; Starr (1990, passim), e.g. no. 268, ‘Will the 
army of Assurbanipal defeat the Manneans?’; Lambert (1995). 

So rightly Beerden (2013: 211-21). But her argument that the Greeks avoided questions 
requiring predictive answers because of their weak sense of fate and strong sense of 
chance is questionable: as stressed above, in theory the Greek gods too could predict 
anything, but consultants did not exploit that theoretical possibility. Zeitlyn (2012) 
contrasts ‘diagnoses’ and ‘predictions’ offered by diviners; but in the cases he discusses, 
both seem to be approaches to the implicit question ‘How should we treat this disease?” 
I would so view the Dodona questions assigned by Beerden (2013:213n86) to an 
intermediate category of ‘indicative’ questions. 

Herodotus 1.55.1; 3.57.3; Timaeus FGrHist 566 fr.50 apud Athenaeus Deipnosophistae 
12.18, 520A (Parke & Wormell, 1956:nos. 54, 65 and 73). 

Compare, for example, Lhéte (2006:no. 2). 
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according to our sources, did the straight question receive a straight 
answer. More reliably, a minority of question tablets from Dodona bear 
plain questions: ‘Will I (a slave) achieve my freedom?’; ‘Will I win a court 
case/race?’; ‘Will my child recover from disease/survive to maturity?’; 
‘Will X get the ancestral property?’*4 The form is still always binary: we 
do not find (e.g.) ‘How many children will my wife have?’ or ‘How many 
years will I live?’ The oracle may often have responded by treating such 
questions about future fact as if they were requests for advice. Much later 
at Didyma, one Appheion asked whether his performance (of obscure 
character) would be successful as before*> and was told what gods to 
propitiate to ensure their favour: this turning of the question was suffi- 
ciently satisfactory to be recorded by him on stone. But one must allow 
that questions could be put, but only occasionally, in the ‘Will 
X happen?’ form. 

For the norm in later antiquity, we lack the excellent evidence of the 
tablets from Dodona and are largely thrown back on generalisations. 
A speaker in one of Plutarch’s Delphic dialogues describes the routine 
business of the Delphi of his day as advising clients who ask ‘Should 
I marry? Should I sail? Should I lend money?’ (De Pythiae oraculis 27, 
408C). Here, then, the oracle’s role seems wholly advisory. A speaker in a 
different dialogue lists (De E apud Delphos 4, 386C) ‘Will they marry, 
will they win, if it’s beneficial to sail, farm, go abroad?’, where ‘Will they 
marry?’ in lieu of the expected ‘Should they marry?’ is surprising. A third 
speaker, a Cynic, suggests that the gods have abandoned their oracles in 
disgust at the immoral questions put to them about treasure troves, 
legacies and lawless marriages (De defectu oraculorum 7, 413A-B): ‘leg- 
acies’ suggests a question of the ‘Will I inherit?’ form, but no doubt the 
Cynic speaker greatly exaggerates the frequency of such enquiries.*® 
Eusebius lists the themes of pagan enquiries as runaway slaves, lost pots, 


84 For these and more, and some comments, see Parker (2016a:86-87). To those there 
mentioned, add Dakaris, Vokotopoulou and Christidis (2013:nos. 1027 and, possibly, 
1459 and [with Chaniotis, 2018:330n6] 3327b, 4188a). 

Fontenrose (1978:no. 20 = Merkelbach and Stauber 1998-2002:01/20/02). 

Such questions are barely found at Dodona: treasure trove, Dakaris, Vokotopoulou and 
Christidis (2013:no. 194), ‘Aischytas asks about treasure whether there is any in the 
house and by praying to what god he would find it’; lawless marriage, perhaps Dakaris, 
Vokotopoulou and Christidis (2o13:no. 1993) and see Parker (2016a:80); and 
inheritance Dakaris, Vokotopoulou and Christidis (2013:no. 4019). Lucian’s Alexander 
supposedly promised to help with treasure trove (Alexander the False Prophet 24) but 
always stalled on inheritances (Alexander the False Prophet 22). 
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land deals, trade, marriage and such like.*” Advice clearly remained the 
central function; there may have been some element of prediction (‘Will 
I win?’ or ‘Will I inherit?’), but still on precise matters of great practical 
concern. Whether a new practice developed among intellectuals ca. 200 
CE of consulting oracles about questions of theology is controversial but 
need not concern us here.** As for cities, they continued to turn to oracles 
for advice about plagues and portents and ritual and priesthoods.*? 

The questions put to the Sortes Astrampsychi?° reveal a clear shift in 
emphasis. Though many still seek advice, more are predictive: ‘Will 
I inherit/become a councillor/receive a legacy/live long/be freed/ be sold?’ 
and so on. Various explanations can be considered. There are some signs 
that the practice of asking predictive questions had survived in Greco- 
Roman Egypt from Pharaonic times:?* whether or not the Sortes origin- 
ated in Egypt, influence between different divinatory traditions in the 
Hellenistic and Roman periods is very likely to have occurred.?* Since 
the questions put to the Sortes were pre-formed, one could not seek advice 
from them on problems very specific to oneself, but they could cope with 
questions of universal application, such as ‘Will my wife give birth?’ or 
‘Will my life be long?’ The nature of the particular divinatory mode may 
therefore have contributed. But the most powerful influence is likely to 
have been the popularity acquired in the Greco-Roman world, from 
about the first century BCE, by astrology. Determinism was hard-wired 
into astrology in a way it never was into traditional Greek thought, 
despite Apollo’s theoretical foreknowledge of everything; the typical 


87 Theophany 50 p. 103.12-13, 52 p. 104. 28-31, in Gressmann and Laminski (1992:103). 
A similar list in Porphyry De abstinentia. 2. 52. 

The consensus that it did, based on a celebrated text from Oenoanda, is challenged with 
strong arguments by Livrea (1998) and Graf (2or1). Note, however, Oenomaus’ claim 
(apud Eusebius Praeparatio evangelica 5.23.1-3 = Oenomaus fr.15, in Hammerstaedt, 
1988) to have asked at Claros who would lead him to wisdom. 

89 Oesterheld (2008). °° See the list in Browne (1983:1-3). 

°* Thave noted: (x) in Demotic, Botti (1955), Testo D, ‘Will she marry?’ and Testo E, ‘Will 
the nomarch criticise me?’; (2) in Greek, P. Wien G 297 (see Henrichs, 1973:118), ‘If 
I will stay in the collectorship (praktoria [mpaxtopia]) and not get out’ (the questioner 
fears being subjected to a second term); POxy 2613, ‘Arsinoe asks you. Will I live with 
Dorion?’; Billow-Jacobsen (1984), ‘Lord Harpsenesis, we beg you, if he is to die, bring 
out this (piece)’; BGU 1.229-30, ‘Will I recover from this illness?’; PHeid. 4.335 (Kramer 
& Hagedorn, 1986:243-45), perhaps ‘Will my father be released from service after 
Io years?’ 

We now seem to see a close parallel (Browne, 1983:1-3) between one technique used at 
Dodona and the Egyptian ticket oracles: whether through influence or independent 
development is not for the moment clear. 
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perspective of astrology was towards the future, from the moment of an 
individual’s birth. The Sortes question ‘Have I long to live?’ recalls the 
questions about the lifespan of emperors that caused those emperors to 
seek so vigorously to repress astrology;?? ‘Will I become a councillor?’ is a 
small-town equivalent to astrological predictions that such and such an 
individual had an imperial destiny. One can perhaps detect the influence 
of ‘horary’ astrology, that branch of the discipline concerned with estab- 
lishing the right moment to embark on an enterprise, on a different form 
of divination: the dice oracles of Asia Minor are as much concerned with 
the question of ‘When?’ as ‘Whether?’ a particular project will succeed.?* 
In the rare attested cases where requests [w]for prediction were put to 
established oracles, there may again be an influence from astrology: 
enquiries about the sex of a child about to be born were often put to 
astrologers, but Porphyry records an answer of ‘Apollo’ to the same 
question.?> Rightly or wrongly, it came to be believed that predictions 
about time of death could be issued even by the fixed oracles.?° We should 
no doubt assume complex mutual influences between different 
divinatory modes. 


°3 Barton (1992:44-49). °4 See the list in Browne (1983:1-3). 

°> Fr. 333A, apud Eusebius Praeparatio Evangelica 6.1.2 (Eusebius argues plausibly that the 
response is astrologically coloured); for the same question put to astrologers, see 
Ammianus Marcellinus 29.2.5 and Zacharias Life of Severus, in Kugener 
(1903:66-67), the latter cited in Barton (1992:177-78). Note the difference between 
this question, concerning a pregnant woman, and the questions put to old Greek 
oracles seeking remedies for childlessness or sonlessness. 

Tacitus Annales 2.54: early death is riddlingly prophesied to Germanicus at Claros; 
Ammianus Marcellinus 19.12.9 and 15: supposed enquiries about becoming emperor 
or an emperor’s death; the investigation started from the oracle of Bes in Egypt but 
extended, absurdly in Ammianus’ view, to oracles in general. The earliest attestation of a 
question about one’s own death known to me is that of Semiramis to Ammon (Diodorus 
Siculus 2.14.3); what Mycerinus asked when told he had six years to live (Herodotus 
2.133.1) is not recorded. On such prophecies as a narrative motif, see Stoneman 
(2zo11:8-11). Several supposed consultations of fixed oracles about their future by 
actual or potential emperors (a special case, and always liable to literary embroidery) 
are recorded (Randén, 2013:195—-97); most remarkable is the well-attested prophecy of 
empire to Trajan (Dio Chrysostom Orations 45 [28] 4; cf. Ehrhardt & Weiss, 
1995:338-40). 
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Oracular Failure in Ancient Greek Culture 


Esther Eidinow 


4.I INTRODUCTION: A PARADOX 


In Book Four of his Histories, Herodotus relates the death of Arcesilaus 
III: forced from his throne in Cyrene, he returns to seize power and punish 
those who banished him." Before setting out on this expedition, he has 
been to Delphi and received this oracle:* 


*Etti pév Téooepas BatTous Kal ApKeotdews TeooEpas, OKT avbpdv yeveds, 51507 Upiv 
Aogins Baoievew Kupryns, TAEov HEVTOL TOUTOU OUSE TreIPGOPal Trapalvéel. OU LEVTOL 
flouyos eivon KaTEABoov és Thy cewuTOU. Fy Sé Thy KduIvov etprs TAENY GupOpEdY, UT) 
2EoTrTHoTNS TOUS GuopEas GAN StrdtrepTre KAT’ OUPOV' Ei SE EEoTrTIOEIS THY KaUIVOV, UN} 
2o€AOns és Thv GugippuTOV Ei 5é UT) GtTroPavéal Kal AUTOS Kal Tatipos 6 KaAAIOTEVOOV. 
Loxias grants the kingship of Cyrene to your dynasty for eight generations — 
for four kings called Battus and four kings called Arcesilaus. But he advises you 
not to try to extend that period. As for you, once you have returned to Cyrene, 
keep quiet. If you find a kiln full of amphoras, don’t fire the amphoras but send 
them off with a fair wind; if you do fire the oven, don’t enter anywhere that is 
surrounded by water. If you disregard this warning, you will die, along with 
the best-looking bull. 


Initially, it seems, Arcesilaus forgets what he has been told and only 
remembers it after he has burned some of his enemies alive in a tower. 
Seeing the parallel with the instructions of the oracle and realizing that he 
has done what it told him not to do, he tries to follow the rest of the 
prophecy. He assumes that the “place surrounded by water” means 


" Herodotus 4.163.2-3 (translation here and below from Waterfield [1998]). 
* On this oracle see also the discussion of Giangiulio in Chapter 6 (§6.4.4) of the 
present work. 
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Cyrene and so goes instead to his father-in-law Alazir in Barce. And there 
he is killed. Herodotus concludes: “Whether or not he did so intention- 
ally, then, Arcesilaus fulfilled his destiny by missing the point of the 
oracle” (“Apxecidews pév vuv cite éxov cite &éxeov GuaptTav Tot ypropot 
e€érAnoe Uoipav Ti éouTot).? 

Scholars have identified this story as being of a familiar type: as 
Emily Baragwanath puts it, like Herodotus’ tale of Croesus, this story 
demonstrates the “limits of human knowledge in contrast to divine 
omniscience .... The same dynamic helps explain Arcesilaus’ failed oracu- 
lar interpretation and demise.”* And, indeed, Herodotus uses the same 
phrase of the two characters as “missing the point of the oracle” (&uaptoov 
tot ypnoyow). But this still leaves open the question of what precisely it 
was that each individual missed. While, in Croesus’ case, this seems 
relatively straightforward — he would lose his empire — in Arcesilaus’ case, 
it is harder to say. Whatever Arcesilaus did, he was going to die, but he 
did not, as some scholars have argued or implied, simply misinterpret the 
location of his death.° 

If we take the amphirutos (&ugiputos) of the oracle he was given to 
mean “sea-girt,” then neither Cyrene nor Barce fits that description.® But 
if the term is understood simply to mean “flowed around,” then 
Arcesilaus’ decision to avoid Cyrene could seem sensible. With wadis to 
the north and south, in the rainy season that city may well have appeared, 
at least, close to water sources.’ Barce — if identified correctly as El 
Merj® — was further inland than Cyrene:? while there may have been 
springs and some bodies of water in its vicinity, it is likely to have been 


we 


Herodotus 4.164.3. 4 Baragwanath (2019:170); but see Eidinow (2019a). 

Stein (1893), citing Beechey Proceedings of the Expedition to Explore the North Coast of 
Africa, p. 390, describes how at Barce, water from the mountains surrounding the plain 
collects in swamps and lakes; How and Wells (1912) state that “thv dugipputov is clearly 
Barca”; Katherine Clarke (2019) avoids commenting directly on Arcesilaus’ choice of 
Barce, but she does observe that he “refused to go to Cyrene because he thought it was 
the sea-girt (&ugipputov) land of the oracle about his death (4.164.3). The Theran colonists 
of Cyrene could have told him otherwise — Cyrene was definitely a part of the mainland, as 
witnessed by their own false assumptions” (p. 182). 

As LSJ, citing its use in Homer to describe islands. 

7 Herodotus 4.158 refers to the abundant rainfall. 

Dore (1994) and Austin (2006:201). 

See the Tabula Imperii Romani, Sheet H.1.34. Cyrene (Map of Roman Libya — East Sheet 
[Cyrenaica]), compiled by R. G. Goodchild (Oxford, 1954). In the Barrington Atlas, Barce 
is map 38 1B and Cyrene is 38 1C. 
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“less well-watered.” *° Nevertheless, suffice to say that Arcesilaus was not 
killed in a place obviously surrounded by water. While Arcesilaus’ choice 
to go to Barce may have played into the hands of fate, by leading to his 
death, it did not, in the strictest terms, fulfill the oracle. 

Here, I want to turn to a larger observation: that is, that however one 
analyses the story of Arcesilaus, it remains a fact that there are myriad 
similar tales, across both Herodotus’ work and in the broader tradition of 
the oracle, which tell of hopes raised and dashed, mortals who misunder- 
stand, and oracles that mislead."' The multiplicity of these stories is very 
puzzling because the current common understanding of oracular consult- 
ation includes the idea that it provided a sense of control over the 
outcome of future events. For example, Sarah Iles Johnston argues that 
“Like so many other phenomena we group under the rubric of ‘religion’, 
then, divination is valuable because it provides a feeling of control within 
chaotic circumstances ...”** and it does this through moving “not only 
information but also options for action into the world of enquirers. It 
extends the range of their agency; it puts new reins into their hands. And 
that, in the final analysis, is what all divination is about.”'? And yet, as we 
have seen, the evidence suggests that ancient communities shared stories 
about oracular inquiries, which, in various ways, demonstrated if not the 
opposite point of view, then at least one that is more complex. 

It may be that this is simply an example of cultural inconsistency.*4 But 
I would like to suggest here that we might productively explore these 
stories as responses to an important aspect of ancient lived experience: 


"© The phrase is used by Austin (2006:203) and (z010:1241) in his comparison of the 

territories of Barce and Cyrene (the latter citing Laronde [1987:49-51 and 259-6o]), 

and see Mattingley (2000:558). Applebaum (1979:80) mentions springs near Cyrene 

and Barce. 

On Herodotus, oracles and fate, see Harrison (2000); Eidinow (2011, especially 93-118). 

On questions of oracles and the stories told about them, the literature is extensive: 

Johnston (2005) provides a very helpful overview to key discussions. 

Johnston (2005:300). "3 Johnston (2005:301; italics in original). 

™4 See Harrison (2000:156), who argues that divination comprised an incoherent network 
of theoretical principles but does not appear to question the coherence of “their [the 
Greeks’] belief” in it. On the other hand, he does (in the case of Herodotus) address the 
“inconsistencies and contradictions in his beliefs which allow them to serve as a flexible 
means for the explanation of events.” (Harrison. 1997:101 [cf. 2000:116]). Versnel 
(zor1:passim, especially 237) argues trenchantly for the multiplicity of often 
inconsistent and contradictory beliefs demonstrably held by individuals in the ancient 
world, but not with direct application to divination. In the present volume see Luraghi’s 
comments on “empirically false” oracles in “truthful” narratives as cognitive dissonance 


(Ch. 7 §7.4). 
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specifically, situations in which oracles failed to be fulfilled. This story of 
Arcesilaus, for example, provides a glimpse of one possible paradigm of 
oracular failure and the response to it. This was a situation in which, 
while the details of the oracle were not followed, the key event — 
Arcesilaus’ death — was realized; and thus, the oracle was still understood 
to have been fulfilled. This is just one model of oracular failure and 
response; as we will see, other stories suggest other models, comprising 
different kinds of “failure” — for example, where the key event itself was 
apparently not achieved — leading to other kinds of responses. 

This essay focuses on oracles concerned with the foundations of settle- 
ments, in part because they provide clear examples of oracular failures, in 
part because they have received the attention of a number of scholars, 
illuminating current approaches to this phenomenon. These stories also 
raise provocative questions about the ways in which our ancient sources 
relay the events of the past — and how we treat this material as evidence 
for ancient behaviors and their underlying core cultural ideas and con- 
cepts. The essay begins with an examination of an apparent oracular 
failure, introducing some of the ways in which scholars have explained 
such apparent failures by appealing to a combination of “structural 
blocks to falsifiability” (often that of mortal misunderstanding) and piety 
(“Dissonance”). Examining the ancient evidence for the Greeks’ own 
perspective on consultation (“Falsifiability?”) leads to this essay’s sugges- 
tion for a different approach to failed oracles. Drawing on psychological 
theories based in modern analyses of failed prophecy (“Dissonance”), this 
essay explores how we might nuance our understanding of how ancient 
consultants responded to situations of apparent oracular failure 
(“Reconfiguration”). As this essay concludes (“Creativity”), the processes 
involved were both individual and social, mental and embodied. This 
exploration will, I hope, contribute not only to discussion of ancient 
divination and oracular consultation, but also to debates concerning the 
nature of “belief” in the context of ancient Greek religion, nuancing the 
ways in which we discuss the ancient experience of living with the gods.*> 


*S On “belief” and “ontological understanding” in Greek religion, see also the discussions 
of Flower in Chapter 8 of the present work. In this essay, I avoid the term “belief” in my 
own approach, because of the difficulties in defining its meaning and using it with 
reference to ancient culture (see Eidinow [2019] and Eidinow forthcoming [2022]), and 
discuss instead the core cultural ideas and concepts of the Greeks, which developed in the 
context of relationships between mortals and between mortals and the supernatural. 
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4.2 FAILURE? 


Modern scholars working on oracles seldom discuss the story of the 
foundation of Cyrnus. The salient events, as communicated by 
Herodotus, are as follows: in 545 BCE, the Persians chased the 
Phocaeans out of Phocaea. They were unable to settle nearby (on the 
islands called Oinoussai), so instead they “prepared to sail to Cyrnus 
(Corsica), where at the command of an oracle (ek theopropiou [é« 
@sotrpotriou]) they had built a city called Alalia 20 years before.” But, we 
are told, they had to move on from that location:'° 


*Erreite 5é 5 THv Kupvov &trikovto, oikeov KOIVi] META TOV TIPOTEPOV ATTIKOMEVOOV ETT” 
étea tévte, Kal ip& éviSptcavto. Kal Tyov yap St) Kal Epepov Tous Treploikous 
&travtas, oTpatevovtal av ét avtols Kol Adyw ypNnodyEevor Tuponvol Kai 
Kapynddovio1, vnuol exatepo E€t]KovTa. 

For five years after reaching Cyrnus, they lived together with the earlier settlers 
and established their sanctuaries there. But because they were continually 
raiding all the local settlements, the Tyrrhenians and Carthaginians joined 
forces and attacked them, each providing sixty ships for the venture. 


The Phocaeans fought and won, but this was a so-called Cadmaean 
victory: some left Cyrnus with their women and children and went on 
to Rhegion; those that remained behind were stoned to death. (This, in 
turn, created a problem about which Delphi had to be consulted.) Those 
who made it to Rhegion gained possession of a city called Hyele, that is, 
Elea, which would become Velia.*” And, we are told, the Phocaeans, 
“established the town once they had been told by a man from 
Poseidonia that the oracle had not been referring to the island Cyrnus 
but had meant them to establish the hero Cyrnus” (&ticav 58 tavTHy Trpds 
&vBpds TooeSaovitytew pabdvtes ws TOV KUpvov ogi fh TMusin Expnoe Ktioai tpav 
éovta, GAN’ ov Thy vijcov).*8 

Thus, this complex and in some ways tragic story ends with an insight 
that establishes, in hindsight, the key role played by oracular consult- 
ation, which had led the Phocaeans to think they might found a settlement 
in Cyrnus. And yet, it is difficult to see how this tale can be portrayed as 
describing an unequivocally successful oracle consultation. While the 
oracle had led the Phocaeans to expect one particular outcome, it is clear 
that events had not transpired as they had hoped: the promise they had 
received about their future home had fallen apart. The lucky ones had 


"6 The story is found in Herodotus 1.164.1-1.167.4. This passage is 1.166.1-2. 
"7 Herodotus 1.166.2-1.167.3. "8 Herodotus 167.4. 
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managed to flee, pursued by their enemies; others were stoned to death. 
Those who escaped did finally gain a city, but not with any further 
instruction from an oracle; instead, the original oracle was mysteriously 
reinterpreted — it seems to have come true after all. 

But perhaps it is possible to read this account in another light. No 
narrative details are provided about how the Phocaeans and the oracle 
interacted in that first consultation — perhaps they did not find out the 
necessary details from the oracle by asking further questions.*? 
Nevertheless, as Irad Malkin notes, they did not turn to Delphi for further 
elucidation after they had suffered death and defeat.*° Why would this 
have been the case? 

Malkin is not alone in arguing that the failure that this account 
describes was unambiguously mortal, and he suggests that the Greeks 
also saw it in this way: “It is also clear that Delphoi was not consulted 
again before the foundation of Velia; the ‘mistake’ was blamed on the 
colonists, not Delphoi.”** And yet, as with many other such stories, the 
information we are given suggests that it would have been quite difficult 
for a mortal mot to misunderstand the oracle’s original pronouncement. 
Indeed, in order that the Phocaeans recognize the man from Poseidonia’s 
reinterpretation, it would have been necessary for them to accept an odd 
grammatical construction: the original statement tov KUpvov ... xtico (‘to 
found the Cyrnus) could not refer to the hero, because a hero cannot 
really be “founded”;** instead it must be a reference to the hero cult or 
precinct. Malkin, ingeniously, proposes a parallel example: the taking of 
Argos the hero by Cleomenes, as told by Herodotus (6.80).*3 The story 
relates how Cleomenes failed to take the city of Argos and instead burned 
a precinct sacred to the hero Argos. This provoked him, and in his anger 
with Apollo he accused the god of deceiving him because, as Malkin puts 
it, “Instead of Argos the city, he had taken Argos the hero”; in both this 
story and that of Cyrnus, “the place and the hero are confounded.”**+ 


*? On multiple enquires at oracles, see Bonnechere (2010b) and Eidinow (2o019a). See also 
p q 


remarks of Parker in the present volume (Ch. 3 §3.3, with n27). 

Malkin (1987:73) 

Quotation from Malkin (1987:73); cf. Graham (1982:145-46): it must be that either a 
misinterpretation of the oracular pronouncement had taken place, or no proper 
consultation had occurred. 

Despite LSJ xtiZ@w TI and Powell’s Lexicon to Herodotus xtilw (3), neither of which 
give parallels. 

Malkin (1987:73). *4 Malkin (1987:73). 
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For such a confusion to be credible, a plausible explanation of the 
mental processes of those involved is needed. Malkin suggests that the 
recovery and reinterpretation of the strange grammatical construction is 
to be understood as a signal of the immense piety of the Phocaeans, who 
interpreted the man from Poseidonia as adhering to the precise words of 
the Pythia. Moreover, as he suggests, the story of the founding of Velia 
demonstrates contemporary attitudes to oracles: “because it was felt that 
the oracle had to be fulfilled, a new interpretation was regarded as 
necessary and was accepted.”*> In a somewhat circular argument, the 
attitude of the Phocaeans is taken to reveal the historical reality of the 
original oracular pronouncement — the piety of the ancients must be based 
on something real — while at the same time, the story of oracular consult- 
ation reveals the piety of the Greeks.*® But, more importantly for this 
essay, Malkin’s argument draws attention to the twin explanations often 
put forward by modern scholars for the way that the Greeks responded to 
apparent oracular failures: with, on the one hand, immense piety and, on 
the other hand (either introduced by, reinforcing, or reinforced by that 
piety), structural blocks to falsifiability; I turn to these next. 


4.3 FALSIFIABILITY? 


Modern scholarship has noted a number of ways in which those who 
practiced oracular divination precluded the idea of its failure through the 
development of what Thomas Harrison has called “let-out clauses,” in 
the context of his analysis of ancient Greek religion in Herodotus’ 
Histories.*” Harrison’s “let-out clauses” draw to some extent on John 


*3 Malkin (1987:73). 

26 Malkin (1987:73) “... formal adherence indicates deliberate and conscious preservation 
of foundation oracles and therefore encourages our belief in the authenticity of some of 
them.” He argues this is also indicative of even a greater respect for the sanctuary and its 
pronouncements, and he illustrates this by comparing these events with the Cyrenean 
settlers who famously returned to Delphi for repeated consultations. (In fact, it does 
appear that settlement was one of the situations in which serial consultations of oracles 
were extremely common; see n20 above.) This insight reveals a potential contradiction in 
scholarship on ancient Greek religion: alongside the long-held view that ancient Greek 
ritual practice did not encompass belief (see discussion in Eidinow [zor9b]) but was 
primarily a matter of ritual is an argument that any perceived oracular fault must have 
been understood by the Greeks as the result of mortal weakness, because the strength of 
ancient Greek piety would admit of no other interpretation. 

*7 The phrase “let-out clause(s)”: Harrison (2000:21, 81, I10, 113, I49nI00, and 

specifically with regard to oracles, following discussion of Dorieus, 155). Harrison 
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Skorupski’s notion of “blocks to falsifiability,” developed in his discus- 
sion of E. B. Tylor’s intellectualist analysis of the religious and magical 
doctrines of so-called traditional cultures.** Tylor posed the question of 
“why honest but unscientific people” should continue “practising occult 
science in good faith.”*? Skorupski identified in Tylor’s discussion four 
“blocks,” each one describing “a way in which facts and theories lose 
their potential for coming into direct opposition.”*° The first two are 
“natural means disguised as magic” and/or an “incapacity to appreciate 
negative evidence.”** These explain positive reasons for people to con- 
tinue to believe in magic; on the grounds that these could both be 
removed by the experimental approach, Skorupski described these as 
the result of the believer’s attitude to the rites. The second two blocks 
focused on explanations of failure, and these he described as arising from 
the logical structure of those beliefs themselves: the understanding, first, 
that failure could be attributed to the neglect of conditions or improper 
execution of rites; and, second, that the effects were not thought to be 
fully determined by the rite.” 

Scholarly discussions of ancient responses to apparent oracular failure 
introduce a number of such apparent structural blocks to falsifiability in 
use by the ancients so as to justify their ongoing use of oracles. These 
include the “neglect of oracles or of disobedience,”** the possibility that 
those who had received an erroneous oracle would resolve the problem 
“by issuing a new version of the reply which the Pythia had given” or 
(more usually) “by the use of suitable equivocations” in the responses 
given,’* or, indeed, by the phrasing of the questions themselves and the 
traditional opening formula “Is it better and more good .. .?”35 But, while 


mentions the phrase “blocks to falsifiability” (Harrison, 2000:21); the phrase is from 

Skorupski (1976:5), who explains these as ways in which “facts and theories lose their 

potential for coming into direct opposition.” 

Skorupski (1976), on Tylor (1891). 

*9 Skorupski (1976:4), summarizing Tylor (1891:135). 3° Skorupski (1976:5). 

Tylor (1891:13 4-35). 3* Skorupski (1976:4-5). 

33, Harrison (2000:154); Harrison provides examples of a number of these “let-out clauses” 
(pp. 140-55). 

34 Parke (1939:42). 

Eidinow (2013:136—-41). Scott (2014:28) also argues that the ways that oracle questions 

were generally phrased in real-life oracle consultations ensured that “it was impossible for 

the oracle to be categorically wrong in its response.” He argues that this mindset was 

reinforced (although he does not say how) by the unequal nature of the relationship 

between human and divine; it is not clear if this is an allusion to “belief.” On the “Is it 

better ...?” question form and the formulation of oracular questions more generally, see 

also the discussion of Parker in Chapter 3 of the present volume (especially §3.6). 
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I am not denying that some of these “blocks” may well have been a part 
of ancient interactions with oracles, closer examination of some cases 
suggests that there is no need to seek to identify a block at all. 

For example, the structural block to falsifiability of the neglect or 
disobedience of oracles is often illustrated by the story of Dorieus, which, 
as told by Herodotus, seems to offer two instances.?° The first is the most 
commonly cited and concerns Dorieus’ attempt to found a settlement, 
which is preceded in Herodotus’ report by the information that the 
Spartan prince neither consulted Delphi nor performed any other custom- 
ary ritual before setting off.3” This might seem an odd story to include 
among examples of structural blocks: since the oracle is not consulted in 
the first place, there is surely no need for an excuse for oracular failure. 
But modern scholarship has tended rather to treat the lack of oracular 
consultation as if it were an extreme example of mortal failure. It is the 
case that, as Harrison states, it is “strongly implied by Herodotus’s 
narrative that Dorieus’ failure to consult Delphi and the failure of his 
expedition are related.”3° But while Herodotus seems to be implying a 
link, he does not state that failure was inevitable, nor its opposite, that 
consultation would have led to success.? Nevertheless, the modern ana- 
lyses of this account treat this missed interpretation as the apogee of the 
human flaw of misinterpretation; no oracular consultation means inevit- 
able failure.*° 

The second instance from Dorieus’ story, does, at least, include a 
consultation. According to Herodotus, Dorieus set out to seize the terri- 
tory of Eryx, which had belonged to his ancestor Heracles. He did this on 
the advice of a man called Antichares “on the strength of the oracles of 
Laius,” which he followed up with a consultation at Delphi, which told 
him he would be successful.4* While in Sicily, he went to the aid of the 


36 Harrison (2000:153-54) discusses Dorieus in the context of “let-out clauses” as an 


example of “cases of the neglect of oracles or of disobedience.” Graham (1982:25) 

states that “according to Herodotus (5.42.2) it was also obligatory to consult the oracle 

at Delphi before undertaking a colonial expedition.” 

Herodotus 5.42.2-3. 38 Harrison (2000:154). 

3° Indeed, as we have seen above in the case of Cyrnus, disaster could ensue even after a 
consultation, so it is not even clear that (as Harrison [2000:153] states) “cases of the 
neglect of oracles or of disobedience must ... have reinforced a proper pattern of 
response.” 

4° Harrison (2000:1 54) introduces the story with the statement that “even failure to consult 
an oracle can be considered an offence.” 

4* Herodotus 5.43.1. On Antichares and Dorieus see also the remarks of Giangiulio in the 
current volume (Ch. 6 §6.5.3). 
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Sybarites against the Krotoniates, and he and his men were killed in the 
battle.+* The Sybarites’ explanation of Dorieus’ death provides the struc- 
tural block:*3 


“OTL Tapa TA LEMAVTEULEVA Trol€wv Siepbapn;: ei yao Sn pr Tapetrpnée uNd€ev, Err” O SE 
éoTaAn étroiee, cide Gv Thy EpuKivny xapny Kal Adv Katéoye, OVS’ dv adds TE Kal f 
oTpatit Siep8apen. 

He died because he was contravening the oracle’s prophecy. If he had kept to 
the original purpose of his expedition and not been sidetracked, they say, he 
would have captured and held the land around Mount Eryx, without the loss 
of his own life and those of his men. 


But need we identify a structural block here? One would be required if the 
oracle had simply promised Dorieus success, or if Herodotus had reported 
that Dorieus had “sought and obtained the approval of Delphi to reclaim 
the territory of Eryx,” as some scholars have argued.*+ But this is not the 
case; Herodotus states that Dorieus received approval only of his own 
carefully worded plans:*° 


0 8€ aKkoUoas Tatta és AeApous olxeTo ypnoduEevos TH XpnoTnpia, ei aipger Et” Tv 
OTEAAETAL XPT: T SE TluBin of ypu aipjoewv. TapahaBav 5é Awpieus TOV oTOAOV TOV 
kal és AiBUny tye, éxopileto Trap& TH IraAinv. 

Dorieus listened to what Antichares said and then travelled to Delphi and 
asked the oracle whether he would capture the land he was heading for. The 
Pythia gave him a positive reply, so Dorieus enlisted the same body of people 
he had taken to Libya and set off for Italy. 


Dorieus did indeed seize the place to which he was heading, as he had 
asked. (Herodotus tells us that the Sybarites point out to him the precinct 
and temple to Athena of Crathis, which Dorieus founded.**) As Lisa 
Maurizio observes, there are parallels here with the oracle consultation 
of Croesus, in which the Pythia does not specify which empire will be 
destroyed.*” But in this example, importantly, no such elision appears: 
Dorieus identifies the territory to which he is preparing to go; the priestess 
responds in kind. 

And so, what about the Sybarite explanation of Dorieus’ death? The 
key phrase is én’ 6 88 goTéAn’, translated above as “the original purpose of 
his expedition.” This can be read as “for which he was/had been sent,” 


4° Herodotus 5.44.2. 43 Herodotus 5.45.1. 44 Harrison (2000:154). 
45 Herodotus 5.43.1. 4© Herodotus 5.45.1. 
47 Maurizio (2012:108-13); cf. Hornblower (2004:110). 
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implying divine instruction,** but, as we have seen, this is to impose an 
interpretation of the consultation in which the Pythia plays a far more 
directive role than Herodotus describes; as recorded, there was no pre- 
scription, only approval. With this in mind, we can note that the Sybarites 
are in fact echoing Dorieus’ own inquiry to the oracle: ¢i aipée: én’ fw 
otéAAetar xopnv ‘whether he would capture the land he was heading for’.*+? 
The problem, as the Sybarites saw it, was not that Dorieus did not limit 
himself to the instructions of a divine pronouncement, but that, once he 
had arrived at his destination, he then set out on another campaign; he 
went beyond “the original purpose of the expedition.” *° 

This conclusion also suggests that we must take care in our under- 
standing of the Sybarites’ initial analysis: 6m tapé T& pepavTeupeva Troéoov 
Siep8dpn. Can it be translated as “[Dorieus] died because he was contra- 
vening the oracle’s prophecy”? This appears to describe an act of dis- 
obedience to a divine instruction, whereas the Pythia’s response to 
Dorieus was, as we have seen, scarcely a statement of this type. Indeed, 
in order for the meaning of the oracle’s answer to have been understood, 
knowledge of Dorieus’ question was essential. And this may provide an 
indication of how to understand the Sybarite phrase: if, instead of taking 
the verb mantetiomai (yavtevouot) to indicate only the final oracle pro- 
nouncement,** we understand it rather as denoting the whole process of 
consultation — not only the answer but also the question that prompted 
it — then this provides a more accurate description of what caused 
Dorieus’ death. His action did not disobey the Pythia’s particular pro- 
nouncement; it was not encompassed by the oracular consultation at all. 
In sum, the stories told about Dorieus do not necessarily require us to 
look for structural blocks to falsifiability, such as mortal error or misun- 
derstanding, as scholars have suggested. 

Other such structural blocks are similarly difficult to corroborate when 
the narratives in which they appear are examined in detail. It has been 
established that the idea of a new version of an oracle being created in 
response to a mistake, while plausible, is difficult to substantiate in any 
case.>* And the possibility that the oracle would conceal its failure 


Translated as such also by Harrison (2000:154), de Sélincourt (rev. Marincola) (2003), 
and Mensch (2014). 

Herodotus 5.43.1. 

Prepared or “set out to do,” found in Grene (1987) and Nenci (1994). 

On the verb mantetiomai (yavteoum) see also Calame’s discussion of Theoclymenus’ 
authoritative augury in Ch. 2 §2.5 of the present volume. 

See discussion of this point by Parke (1939:42-43). 
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through the production of riddling responses has been largely discredited 
by establishing the lack of ambiguity in historical oracular responses.°? 
Indeed, evidence from Dodona suggests that, in reality, it was rather the 
consultants that introduced a level of ambiguity to the interaction by 
starting their questions with the traditional formula, “Will it be better 
and more good?” Where there are apparent examples of misinterpret- 
ation or omission in stories about oracles, as we have already seen, a 
closer reading of the account can lead to a different and/or more nuanced 
conclusion. It appears, for example, that some oracles actually had to be 
misinterpreted in order to be fulfilled — in which case, it seems, no 
structural block to falsifiability is required. 

To make matters more confusing, however, there are also examples of 
stories of oracle consultations that go awry, but do not appear to offer 
any possibility for constructing a structural block to falsifiability. For 
example, Herodotus concludes the story of the activities of the 
Phocaeans with another story, recounting a similar failure to settle.5+ 


Daxains yév vuv Trépi Tis év lovin oUtw ~oye TapaTrAno1a S€ ToUTOIO! Kal Trlo1 
étroinoav. étreite yap opéwv Eide YOMaTI TO TEIXos “Aptrayos, éoBdvtes Tré&vtes és TH 
TAoia oixovto TrAEgovTes Etti Tis Opnixns, Kal evOatita extioav dA “ABSnpa, tiv 
TPdTEpOS TOUTwWY KAalouEevios Tipno1os KTioas oUK a&tdvnto, GAN UO Opnixav 
eeAaoveis Tuas viv UO Thiav Tdév év ABSnpolol ws Tpws Exel. 


So, that is what happened to the Ionian town of Phocaea. The inhabitants of 
Teos adopted almost exactly the same course of action, too. Once Harpagus 
had overrun their fortifications with his earthworks, the whole population 
took to their ships and sailed away to Thrace, where they founded the city of 
Abdera. Abdera had actually been founded earlier by a man from Clazomenae 
called Timesius, but it had not turned out well for him. In fact, he was driven 
out of the country by the Thracians. However, he is now worshipped as a hero 
by the Teans in Abdera. 


Here again, I would argue, we have the traces of an oracle that did not 
deliver. There would inevitably have been an oracular consultation before 


*? Deliberate ambiguity in order to throw the answer back on the consultant: Parker 
(1985:301-2), while Bonnechere (2010a:147) argues that the deliberate ambiguity of 
oracles enabled the acceptance of ostensible errors. Arguing against the existence of such 
ambiguity in genuine oracular consultations, see Fontenrose (1978:23 6-38) and Bowden 
(2005:49-51). Maurizio (2001:40n14) suggests that only a third of the oracles we possess 
are likely to have been ambiguous. On oracular ambiguity see also Parker (Ch. 3 §3.4), 
Giangiulio (Ch. 6 §6.4.3), Luraghi (Ch. 7 §7.3), Naiden (Ch. 9 §9.2), and Fields (Ch. 10 
§10.4 and §10.6) in the present work. 

*4 Herodotus 1.168.1. 
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the original founding of the city by Timesios, but this foundation failed.*> 
There is no indication in Herodotus’ account that any ritual was wrongly 
performed, or that there was a failure of misinterpretation. And even 
Malkin admits that this poses problems, noting: “That the enterprise 
failed probably did not add to Delphoi’s reputation.”5° As we have 
already observed, there does not seem to be any material in the account 
with which to construct a structural block to falsifiability. Instead, Malkin 
turns to a different explanation, that of piety, coupled here with obedi- 
ence: “It is even possible that Timesias was honoured as oikist by the 
Teian colonists on the orders of Delphoi. Delphoi could then point out 
that the foundation ultimately did succeed.”°” This is, of course, a plaus- 
ible solution; however, it also seems to beg certain questions. It requires 
Delphi to play a startlingly powerful role (an idea that I have discussed, 
and disagreed with, elsewhere>®), and this idea of oracular activity does 
not result in extending the range of agency of a consultant. Finally, but 
perhaps most importantly, it does not seem to align with the details 
provided by the ancient narrative of events. 

Taking the issues raised by this example and the others discussed above 
into account, I want to suggest a different approach to analysis of the 
narratives of these kinds of events. This involves turning to some research 
on a relevant psychological phenomenon, “cognitive dissonance”: this 
describes cognitive responses to the presence of contradictory or incon- 
sistent attitudes and behaviors, and (in its later formulations) sets those 
cognitive responses squarely within a broader social context.*? In pursu- 
ing this approach, I hope to move beyond recourse to either structural 
blocks to falsifiability and/or piety as an explanation of responses to failed 
oracles, to a more nuanced understanding of how the cognitive processes 


Timesios was overcome by natives (Solin X.10). Its original foundation is dated c. 650 
BCE by Parke (1939:61). 

Parke and Wormell (1956:22:no. 48), discussed by Parke (1939:61). 

Malkin (1987:56). The argument is made by Parke and Wormell (1956:61), who argue 
that the oracle was disseminated by “the Delphic authorities” after the event, so as “to 
show that his ill success was forecast by the god.” 

I have explored the idea of Delphi as an entity masterminding its own public image in 
Eidinow (2014). For a thorough questioning of the centrality of Delphi, see Giangiulio’s 
Chapter 6 in the present work. 

Festinger, Riecken, and Schachter (1956:27): “The fact that the predicted events did not 
occur is dissonant with continuing to believe both the prediction and the remainder of the 
ideology of which the prediction was the central item. The failure of the prediction is also 
dissonant with all the actions that the believer took in preparation for its fulfillment.” 
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involved may have worked, both for the individual and for the society in 
which they lived. 


4.4 DISSONANCE 


The theory of cognitive dissonance, developed by Leon Festinger, along 
with Henry Riecken and Stanley Schachter, holds that it arises when “the 
beliefs, values or opinions individuals hold (that is, their cognitions) come 
into conflict with their experience of reality.”°° An individual is then 
motivated to create consonance between their beliefs, and, when disson- 
ance occurs, they feel pressure to reduce it. In such a situation, people 
usually bring their thoughts into line with their experiences; but this is not 
always straightforward, particularly when those beliefs or opinions arise 
from deeply held religious conviction.°' As Festinger, Riecken and 
Schachter put it: “Suppose an individual believes something with his 
whole heart; suppose further that he has a commitment to this belief, that 
he has taken irrevocable actions because of it; finally, suppose that he is 
presented with evidence, unequivocal and undeniable evidence, that his 
belief is wrong: what will happen?” °” 

To answer this question, Festinger and his colleagues studied a “flying- 
saucer group” led by a woman called Mrs. Marian Keech (so called to 
protect her privacy; her real name was Dorothy Martin). Mrs Keech 


6° Stone (2000:3-4). Scholars who have referred to cognitive dissonance in discussions of 
ancient Greek religion include Versnel (1990: especially 4-12), who, in the introduction 
to his volume, provides a useful overview of Festinger’s original theory of cognitive 
dissonance to support his overriding argument concerning the inconsistency of ancient 
Greek religious beliefs, specifically about the nature of the gods. He does not then bring it 
to bear in the rest of that volume, but reiterates the observations in Versnel (2011, 
especially 25, 87, 148, 217, and 259), with further support from theories of “psycho- 
logic” (p. 172n50). Maurizio (2013:67) does discuss cognitive dissonance with regard to 
divination, with a different (but not incompatible) emphasis to mine on the importance of 
proselytization to relieve the sense of dissonance; she then focuses on the process of (re) 
interpreting the original words of the oracle as a crucial way in which (p. 71) “Clients and 
tale-tellers attempted to suture a true divine word to their circumstances in order to 
render their world comprehensible.” Here, I am interested in how that dynamic of 
reinterpretation may have emerged and the social and cognitive processes involved. For 
treatment of cognitive dissonance in the present volume, see also the discussions of 
Luraghi (Ch. 7 §7.4, alluding to earlier discussions in the chapter) and Flower (Ch. 8, 
especially §8.2). 

Stone (2000:3—-4), drawing on Festinger, Riecken, and Schachter (1956:9-11). See also 
Festinger (1957). 

°* Festinger, Riecken, and Schachter (195 6:3). 
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believed that she was receiving messages (through spirit-inspired writing) 
from nonterrestrial “superior beings,” specifically a being called “the 
Elder Brother” and a certain Sananda (who had been on Earth as Jesus 
Christ); she had been chosen to represent them in their struggle to bring 
light to the Earth.°? Mrs Keech told her followers that a great flood was 
coming that would destroy much of Western Europe and North America 
on December 21, but that she and they would be rescued by flying saucers 
some days before.°* When this did not happen, Mrs. Keech relayed to 
the group a message that she had received from the extraterrestrials; it 
announced that “the Good and light” that they had loosed upon 
the world had saved it from destruction.°> As might be expected, the 
members of the group exhibited a variety of different reactions to this 
disappointment, but the response that caused most surprise to Festinger 
and his colleagues was “the intense proselytizing activity [that] character- 
ized almost every member of the group following disconfirmation.”°° 
They understood this as a strategy to revolve the dissonance these people 
were experiencing: their reaction was to state, even to argue, that 
the prediction had in fact been correct; moreover, Mrs. Keech made 
additional predictions, and the group showed “a growing tendency ... 
to identify their visitors as spacemen.”°” In conclusion, it seemed to 
Festinger and his colleagues that after such an experience, “The individual 
will frequently emerge, not only unshaken, but even more convinced of 
the truth of his beliefs than ever before. Indeed, he may show a new fervor 
about convincing and converting other people to his view.”°* 

When the book first came out, it received fairly lukewarm reviews — in 
particular the theory itself was received either with a marked lack of 
enthusiasm or with outright skepticism.°? As Benton Johnson has out- 
lined, this was in large part because of the authors’ attitude to the group, 
which tended to highlight the oddness of their views, contrasting them to 


6 


we 


The details of Keech/Martin’s beliefs and her background are told in Chapter 2 of 
Festinger, Riecken, and Schachter (1956). The academics managed to infiltrate the 
group so that they could observe their meetings firsthand: see Festinger, Riecken, and 
Schachter (1956:68). 

°4 The story was reported in the Lake City Herald, in late September 1954. The prophecy 
was not received without differences of interpretation and reaction within the group, and 
these are described in Festinger, Riecken, and Schachter (1956), especially Chapter 4. 
Festinger Festinger, Riecken, and Schachter (1956:169). 

The different reactions of each member are detailed in Festinger Festinger, Riecken, and 
Schachter (1956), Chapter 7. 

°7 Festinger Festinger, Riecken, and Schachter (1956:214). 

68 Festinger Festinger, Riecken, and Schachter (1956:28). 69 Johnson (2011:11). 
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“commonsense” approaches to life.”° The volume emphasized, rather 
than analyzing, this stance: it concluded that those who believe something 
impossible will continue to believe once it is proved to be wrong, and that 
the only message that followers can give to prospective members is 
affirmation of the original belief. This latter point has been recognized 
to be part of a larger problem with the approach of the analysis: that is, it 
overlooks the whole cognitive structure of which an original prophecy is 
only one small element or expression. As J. Gordon Melton, for example, 
has argued, it is not the single prophesied event that is important, but 
rather the entire belief system that gives it structure: “Though one or more 
prophecies may be important to a group, they will be set within a complex 
set of beliefs and interpersonal relationships. They may serve as one of 
several important sources determining group activity, but the prediction is 
only one support device for the group, not the essential rafter.””* Jon 
Stone goes further, drawing attention to the importance of social support, 
but arguing that this is insufficient, unless there is adequate flexibility to 
reinterpret what has happened within the group’s overall system of 
beliefs.”* 

How does this reinterpretation occur? Stone highlights the key role of 
the prophet standing “between heaven and earth ... For messianic and 
millennial movements to succeed, their prophet-leaders must successfully 
negotiate the tension and contradictions that arise when nonempirical 


7° Johnson (2011:16), citing van Fossen (2000:176-77). 

7* Melton (1985:19); Melton (1985:20) argued that after the failure of prophecy, millennial 
groups are able to rely on “the broader context of faith on the unfalsifiable beliefs out of 
which religious thought-worlds are constructed.” van Fossen (2000: 177-180) introduces 
Douglas’ (1966) view of cosmology, which means taking a view of prophecy as being not 
a single event that is right or wrong, but as providing an insight into a larger system that 
can embrace contradictions. 

7* Stone (2000: 17). In fact, although it does not make it explicit and detailed, Festinger’s 
case study actually provides ample evidence of this. In addition, although the emphasis 
on proselytization seems to be idiosyncratic to this group, nevertheless, as Stone 
(2000:4) observes, the central thesis of this work continues to hold true: that is, that 
“people tend to respond to failed prophecy in ways that reaffirm their faith.” There 
are a number of aspects of the study that other researchers in this area have examined 
and confirmed in their work on other, similar phenomena: for example, Josef 
Zygmunt 20002, in his study of Jehovah’s Witnesses, shows that prophets tend to 
offer their followers reasoned reinterpretations of their prophecies. This might take 
the form of it having been simply a test of faith or a warning to the world. And 
members of the group play a crucial role — they are receptive not only to the prophecy 
itself, but also to the way it is recast. 
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claims come into conflict with empirical realities and vice versa.””? And 
he suggests,”+ 


[A] series of endtime predictions might simply be a means by which, through trial 
and error, prophet-leaders slowly work out their cosmologies. In this respect, the 
prophet is very much like a ship’s captain who takes frequent soundings while 
slowly navigating his vessel through uncharted waters: prophecy becomes a way 
by which the prophet maps his or her way through a spiritual terra incognita, 
through unknown cosmic time and space. 


But, in addition to the key role of the prophet, as other studies have 
highlighted, those on the receiving end of prophecy, that is, the prophet’s 
followers, are far from passive. For example, studies of the Jehovah’s 
Witnesses have revealed that failed prophecies in that movement have not 
shaken the beliefs of followers; instead, they have confirmed their sense of 
mission. Joseph Zygmunt has argued that this is because the group derives 
its sense of self-identify from predictive prophecy and the end-time expect- 
ation. Instead of succumbing to the apparent failure, the group demon- 
strates “adaptation”; that is, they reaffirm their faith and reappraise their 
situation in that context. Zygmunt suggested that this might be done by 
acknowledging “an error of dating” (perhaps a new date is found or a less 
definite timeframe identified); or by identifying some force or other — 
within or outside the group — that has disrupted the sequence of events 
that should have occurred. But he also suggested a third mode of adapta- 
tion, which is to deny failure altogether: instead, the group may, in 
retrospect, be able to find that some kind of fulfillment has occurred, 
although it is spiritual instead of physical.”° 

Thus, the event is held to have happened, if not in its entirety, then at 
least insofar as the crucial aspects that conform with or integrate into an 
overriding theology. Melton argued that this process, which he called 
“spiritualization,” is in fact crucial for understanding the common 
response of millenarian sects to failed prophecy: “What was supposed 
to have been a visible, verifiable occurrence is seen to have been in reality 
an invisible, spiritual occurrence.””° He shows how this allows or gives 
rise, in turn, to a social response or “reaffirmation of the group’s faith and 
life by reference to the larger context of group belief and experience.””” 
Other scholars argue for more extreme social and cognitive responses. 
Anthony van Fossen, for example, argues that a group that has 


73 Stone (2000:25-26). 74 Stone (2000:18). 75 Zygmunt (2000b):24 5-67. 
7° Melton (1985:21). 77 Melton (1985:28). 
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experienced a failure of prophecy “must become more hierarchical ... it 
must elevate the prophet and his most trusted and original apostles and 
disciples by introducing new roles and statuses near the summit of the 
hierarchy.”7* But this is not just about social structure; it also involves a 
key cognitive reorganization: “One of the central functions of these 
alterations is to contain contradictions by altering ethical, epistemo- 
logical, historical, and spatial awareness.””? 

These observations about the reorganization of the group and its 
members, both mentally and in terms of their relationships, underline a 
key aspect: they illustrate how the processes of survival of a group, which 
follow a prophetic failure, are not simply top down, but are generated 
within and co-created by the members of the group themselves. Returning 
to the ancient world and the question of failed oracles, I want to use the 
observations of reactions to failed prophecies to explore what may have 
occurred among those who were enquiring at oracles, and experiencing 
what we might describe as failure or disappointment. 


4.5 RECONFIGURATION 


Before going back to the examples with which we started, I want to turn 
to a new case study: the account of the Athenians’ attempts to settle in the 
area of Amphipolis, in Thrace. Athenian efforts to settle in the vicinity of 
Amphipolis had long met with failure. In 465 BCE there had been an 
expedition of 10,000 Athenians (led by Sophanes and Leagros), who had 
taken Ennea Hodoi. They were slaughtered by the Edonians at 
Drabeskos; Herodotus tells us that it was in a fight over gold mines.*° 
No record is kept of an oracular consultation — although it is hard to 
believe that one did not occur — and the failure to consult is also not given 
as an explanation for what happened. The Athenians finally settled 
Amphipolis in 437 BCE, led by Hagnon.*’ They would hold it for 13 years 
(Amphipolis fell in 424 BCE). The story of that briefly successful settle- 
ment is told by a number of commentators, but only Polyaenus reports 
the decisive action: an oracle that told the Athenians to transfer the 
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van Fossen (2000:183). van Fossen (2000:183). 

8° See discussion of area and events in Tiverios (2008:66-67). On events in 465 BCE: 
Thucydides 1.100.3, see also Herodotus 9.75, Diodorus Siculus 12.68.2, and Pausanias 
1.29.4-5. Possible previous colony by Aristagoras: Herodotus 5.124 and 126. 

8" Thucydides 4.102.3 and Diodorus Siculus 12.68.2-3. 
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remains of the hero Rhesus (Troy) to his fatherland.’* Hagnon, the 
founder of Amphipolis, succeeded because he moved the bones of 
Rhesus from Troy to the river Strymon.*3 

The various narratives told about this event can, I suggest, reveal some 
of the responses to cognitive dissonance discussed above. In those narra- 
tives, as noted, no mention is made of an oracle consultation or even a 
failure to consult, before the first attempt to settle. Perhaps no explan- 
ation was needed, however: as told, the catastrophic result of that initial 
expedition does not seem to have shaken but rather to have confirmed an 
Athenian sense of their mission to settle there. There seems to be some 
evidence of “adaptation” and “spiritualization”, the reinterpretation of 
those events as having, in some crucial ways, if not in their entirety, taken 
place. Indeed, the careful account given by Thucydides notes that Ennea 
Hodoi was settled, and disaster only followed on the advance of the 
settlers further into Thrace. 

Further “reaffirmation” of the Athenian sense of mission may have 
been supported by the founding of the cult of Rhesus. This not only 
provided a rationale for the settlement’s success but it also helped to 
explain, in retrospect, the failure of the previous expedition. It confirmed 
and strengthened the identity of the Athenians, especially those settling in 
Thrace, as being under divine protection and guidance. The movement of 
Rhesus’s bones may also be seen as a “reorganizing” response, since the 
cult of Rhesus may have displaced the role of the mortal founder, 
Hagnon.** Malkin has suggested that this is because Hagnon was not 
residing in the colony, and Manuela Mari has observed the “‘loose’ 


8? Polyaenus Strategemata 6.53. Parke and Wormell (1939 no. 133) and Malkin 
(1987:8 1-83). 

The bones were moved from the Troad (see Marsyas FGrHist 135-36 fr. 7, which 
mentions a mnémeion [yvnueiov] to the hero there); see Malkin (1994:136-37). On the 
archaeological confirmation of the literary evidence, see Fries (2014:15). This is an 
example of a relatively frequent ritual pattern in which the movement of the bones of a 
hero accompanied claims to land. Malkin (1987:83) argues that the bones usually move 
away from the land to be conquered to that of the conquerors (see Sparta and the bones of 
Orestes, Herodotus 1.67-68, or Cimon and Theseus, Plutarch Life of Cimon 8.5f. and 
Life of Theseus. 36.1, but cf. Solon’s acquisition of Salamis, Plutarch Life of Solon 9.1); 
cf. Malkin (1994:26-28). On the oracle of the bones of Orestes, see also Ch.6 §6.3.6, 
§§6.4.4-5, §6.5.3 and Ch. 7 §7.3.2 in the present volume. Concerning relocation of the 
bones of Hesiod, see herein Fields' remarks of Chapter ro ($10.2). Parker (1994:340n4) 
notes that the oracle about the movement of bones in the story of the capture and 
settlement of Skyros does not seem to involve a question to an oracle about safely 
settling there. 

84 Thucydides 4.103.3 and see Malkin (1994:13 6-37). 
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relation of an oikist with his colony” in the fifth century, making a 
compelling case against the argument that there was, in fact, an oikist 
cult to Hagnon in the city.85 Nevertheless, it still seems likely (as 
Mari argues) that the oikist was a significant figure, providing a strong 
symbolic link with the mother city. If so, then the assimilation of Rhesus, 
as a stronger-than-mortal founder, provided the restructuring of the 
hierarchy of the group that would have been felt to be required; success 
could only come under the leadership of a hero, rather than a mortal. 

As well as these historical narratives, another dramatic narrative 
may offer some insight into the stories that the Athenians were telling 
themselves about this settlement. We know that Euripides wrote a play 
about Rhesus — although we may not have the text that he composed.*® 
The version of the play that survives depicts the arrival of King Rhesus of 
Thrace in Troy during the Trojan war, as an ally to the Trojans, and tells 
the tale of his ambush and death at the hands of Odysseus and Diomedes, 
on the instruction of Athena. Malkin, who includes this play as evidence 
in his discussion of the oikists of Amphipolis, underlines how it may 
provide insight into the foundation of the cult of Rhesus. He observes 
that the version of the play makes a break with tradition, noting in 
particular that the play focuses on the version of the myth that makes 
Rhesus’ father the river Strymon — the river on which Amphipolis was 
set.*7 But these claims have to be handled with care: the Rhesus that has 
come down to us is likely to be a later version than that of Euripides.** As 
Ritchie points out, there are important differences of detail between the 
play and the account by Polyaenus in which the oracle is found.*? 

If this is the later version of the play, however, and dates probably to 
the first quarter or third of the fourth century, then it comes after the 
founding of the settlement — and, indeed, most likely after its loss in 424 
BCE.’° As such, it is still plausible to suggest that it offers some insight 


85 
86 


Mari (2012:3 52); Jones (2010:6 and roq4nto). 

There is evidence that seems to indicate that Euripides did write a play of that name at 
some time between 455 and 438. Hypothesis (b) Rhesi (64.26-27 = 430.24-5 Diggle) = 
Aristotle fr. 626 Rose explicitly identifies the play with a genuine one of that name 
recorded in the didascaliae; see Fries (2014:22). 

Homer gives his father as Eioneius (Iliad 10.435ff), and Malkin (1987:82) notes that 
Homer probably meant “the area north of the Hellespont, the Hebros valley where the 
city of Ainos is located”; Ainos is the only Thracian city known to Homer. 

Fries (2014:22-47). 89 See discussion by Ritchie (1964:361). 

As above, I am accepting the arguments for dating and provenance given in Fries 
(2014:18) rather than the later date and Macedonian provenance hypothesized by 
Liapis (201 1:96). 
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into the Athenian oral tradition that had developed around the relation- 
ship of Thrace, Athens, and the figure of Rhesus, and the complications of 
that potential tradition; and to argue that it may have offered certain 
historical allusions or resonances to an Athenian audience.?" For 
example, the play offers a scene (890-996) in which Athens, or rather 
representatives of Athens, are charged with Rhesus’ death: this could still 
be interpreted as an allusion to the Athenian institution of the hero cult.?* 
Another possible reference to the Athenian relationship with their hero is 
at lines 443-53, where Rhesus explains the timing of his arrival and its 
likely impact on the campaign. The remarks that he makes about the 
length of the (Trojan) war could have held a second meaning for the 
audience as a reference to the historical situation that Athens had faced in 
Thrace until the hero cult was established.?? And, finally, perhaps the 
story of the ambush of Rhesus by the two Greeks at the instruction of 
Athena could be read as a reference to the way the city was used as an 
object of barter by Athens in her dealings with Philip II, who then 
betrayed the arrangement and refused to cede the city in 357 BCE. Such 
a plethora of potential readings is at one level confusing, but, at another, 
it is grist for the argument of this essay. Around significant events — in 
particular, perhaps, events that had showed marked good or bad fortune — 
there were likely to have been many different narratives in circulation. 
These would likely have drawn on salient events in the religious sphere to 
generate interpretations and would have developed over time as events in 
the real world changed.?4 


Evidence for performance in Athens: Fries (2014:26) argues that the evidence from a 
quotation in Hypothesis (b) Rhesi (64.29-32 = 430.26-431.29 Diggle) of a one-verse 
iambic prologue fragment after a hypothesis ascribed to Dicaearchus (fr. 81 Wehrli-114 
Mirhady) and a second additional prologue, Hypothesis (b) Rhesi (64.33-65.47 = 
431.30-44 Diggle), suggests that the play was revived at least twice in the fourth 
century BCE. 

°* Malkin (1987:82). 

°3 Jt is of course possible, especially bearing in mind the likely later date of the play, that 
other connotations could have been drawn by the audience from these lines. For example, 
perhaps the late arrival of Rhesus in the play could be seen as referring to the historical 
hero’s late arrival to support not the Athenians but the Thracians as they rebelled against 
the Athenian settlement; perhaps the responsibility of Athens for Rhesus’ death, as 
portrayed in the play, was intended to refer to (and provide an implicit explanation of ) 
the Athenians’ historical loss of Amphipolis in 424 BCE. 

Cf. Murray (2z001b:324): “Oral history is more ambiguous in the sense that it is less 
concerned with the idea of a single truth, but more concerned with possible multiple 
interpretations of events. Oral tradition is truer to the beliefs of the past (whether 
contemporary to the event or a later fifth-century past) precisely because it is more 
biased, more open to manipulation.” On orality and circulating oracular reports see, 
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4.6 CREATIVITY 


The final case study of Amphipolis reveals the core cultural ideas and 
concepts that these responses to events were key to maintaining: it indi- 
cates the importance for communities and individuals of maintaining 
relations with the gods, even while acknowledging the gulf (of power, 
knowledge, and sensibility) that existed between them. This is not a 
startling insight, but nor should it be: responses to oracular failure were 
a coherent response to the cultural mandates experienced by ancient 
Greek men and women; they existed within the system of ideas and 
concepts received by an individual within this culture. More interesting, 
perhaps, is the range of cultural resources that were drawn upon in order 
to develop them, and as part of the cognitive processes that I have 
described here with the terms “spiritualization,” “reaffirmation,” and 
“reorganization.” In this case study alone, they range from the religious 
to the political, not to mention persistent military campaigns. They 
include the establishment of new cults and, possibly, the generation of 
new myths, alongside explanations that provided various accounts 
of events.?> 

The complexity and creativity of responses found in this case study can 
also be observed in the puzzling stories of the foundations of Elea and of 
Abdera, with which this essay started. In each case, the group experienced 
spiritualization in the aftermath of an oracle that did not work, and could 
claim that the oracle that, at first sight, seemed to have failed had in fact 
been fulfilled. In both cases, it seems likely that this prompted a reorgan- 
ization of the group both socially, through the organization of the foun- 
dation of the settlement and its hero cult, and cognitively, since these 
activities instituted new meanings and insights about the group’s relation- 
ship with the divine. It may seem something of a paradox to argue that the 
tension of working through a failed oracle could have proved useful for a 
group of traveling Greeks. But if, as seems likely, the process prompted 
spiritualization, then it was also likely to have led to reaffirmation, and, in 


especially, within the present volume, on the one hand, Nagy’s (Ch. 5) treatment of 
oracles as subject to mouvance and, on the other hand, Giangiulio’s (Ch. 6) and Luraghi’s 
(Ch. 7) analyses of oracular utterances preserved within narrative traditions. 

I would argue that the same patterns can be found in the evidence for other settlement 
foundations, events that were often accompanied by multiple stories, sometimes involving 
alternative settlers: examples include traditions about Megara Hyblaea, Naxos, Leontini 
and Catana, and the foundation of Cyrene. 
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the context of a new settlement, this would have been instrumental in the 
reorganization of the group, helping to reinforce a sense of community. 

This essay started with a paradox: that is, while modern scholars tend 
to explain ancient oracular consultation by talking about the clarity and 
sense of control it provided for users, in contrast, the Greeks themselves 
seem to have shared stories about oracular inquiries that, in various ways, 
demonstrated if not the opposite point of view, then at least one that is 
infinitely more nuanced — and included what to modern eyes can be 
described as oracular failures. And yet, these narratives of individual 
oracular failures apparently still did not negate the value within this 
culture of oracular consultation as a process for seeing the unseen and 
navigating the future. 

In trying to understand why and how this may have occurred, I have 
examined some representative stories of oracular failure with the aim of 
understanding how the Greeks expressed, to themselves, their communi- 
cations with the gods. Rather than turning to intellectualist analyses or 
emphasizing simple piety, I have drawn on modern theories of cognitive 
dissonance to introduce a more nuanced psychological account of the 
ways in which failed oracular pronouncements were explored, explained, 
and managed by those who received them. This perspective has suggested 
that stories of oracular failure can reveal something of the complex 
mental and social interactions of ancient Greek men and women coping 
with the challenges that such experiences generated, and how creatively 
they employed cultural resources — from storytelling to cult foundation — 
to preserve the core ideas and concepts of their culture and communities. 


The Dynamism of Mouvance in the Pronouncements 
of the Delphic Oracle 


Gregory Nagy 


5.1 INTRODUCTION 


I have two points to make about the chapter title, and these points will 
help situate my overall argumentation here. 

First, why do I say dynamism? It is because this word is preferable to 
words like fumes, vapors, and exhalations, used by some people even 
today in referring to sources of inspiration for the woman known as the 
Puthia (Muéia), hereafter written as ‘Pythia’, who officially made the 
pronouncements of the Oracle of Apollo at Delphi. And why is the word 
dynamism preferable? It is because the users of alternative words like 
fumes, vapors, and exhalations tend to overinterpret the details given by 
ancient sources about the rituals and myths centering on the Delphic 
Oracle. The overinterpretation results from a pervasive failure to distin- 
guish between ritual and myth. The details we learn from myths about the 
rituals of consulting the Oracle tend to get confused with the details we 
learn about the rituals themselves. The myths about the origins of the 
rituals — and such myths can best be described as aetiologies — can in fact 
picture such physical details as fumes or vapors or exhalations, but the 
rituals themselves show no physical indication of any such thing. In the 
ancient sources, we find no indication that the Pythia might have been 
physically inspired by fumes or vapors or exhalations that supposedly 
emanated from the earth below. In the ancient sources, the ritualized 
inspiration of the Pythia is described in a stylized way, by way of words 
such as pnetima (1vetua), in the vague sense of ‘inspiration’, and diinamis 
(Suvouns), in the comparably vague sense of some divine ‘power’ that 
causes the inspiration, as we see, for example, in the wording of 
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Plutarch, On the Oracles of the Pythia, 402B. For Plutarch, who flour- 
ished in the second century CE, the basic idea is, simply, that the god 
Apollo has the power to inspire the Pythia. Plutarch should know what he 
is talking about: After all, he was actually a priest of Apollo at Delphi." 
Accordingly, I use the term dynamism in the title of my contribution. 

Second, why do I say mouvance in my title? It is because this term, as 
I define it at a later point in my exposition, captures what I plan to argue 
about the verbal medium used by the Pythia in making responses to 
inquirers in the ritual process of their consulting the Delphic Oracle. In 
terms of my argument, this verbal medium was a continuation of a living 
oral tradition. 


5-2 ON THE MEDIUM OF THE PYTHIA AS AN ORAL TRADITION 


In an article (Nagy, 1990a) and in a book (Nagy, 1990b — Pindar’s 
Homer: The Lyric Possession of an Epic Past), I was already making 
such an argument: that the medium of the Pythia was a continuation of a 
living oral tradition. And in two articles by Lisa Maurizio (1995; 1997), 
my argument was reinforced with her own argumentation concerning the 
oral traditional background of the pronouncements emanating from the 
Delphic Oracle. In particular, the 1997 article of Maurizio supplemented 
what I had argued in my (1990b) book about the process of 
recomposition-in-performance that extended from the pronouncements 
of the Pythia to the transmission of these pronouncements by figures 
commonly known as prophétai (1pogfjra1), a rough translation for which 
is ‘spokesmen’, and thedroi (Sewpot), a rough translation for which 
is ‘observers’. 

The use of the word thedrés (8ewpds) ‘observer’ in contexts referring to 
the consultation of the Delphic Oracle is straightforward: Such an ‘obser- 
ver’ was a delegate officially sent by his native city-state to Delphi for the 
purpose of making an inquiry to which the Pythia was expected to make a 
response by way of performing an oracular pronouncement on behalf of 
the god Apollo. Not so straightforward, on the other hand, is the use of 
the word prophétés (pogtns) ‘spokesman’ in comparable contexts: Such 
a ‘spokesman’, as we will see later, could take on the role of speaking on 
behalf of the Pythia, but the references to such a role in ancient sources 


* Syll.3 829A, 843; Plutarch, Whether an Old Man Should Engage in Public Affairs, 792F; 
compare also Plutarch, Table Talk, 700E. 
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can easily confuse modern interpreters, leading some to infer that the 
typical prophétés controlled the content of what the Pythia said. But 
the ancient sources, as we will also see later, make it explicit that 
the prophétés did not control the content: He could restate the content, 
yes, but the content was originally stated by the Pythia because only she 
had mantic power, that is, the power of a mantis (udvtis) ‘seer’.* 


5-3 ON COMPOSITION, PERFORMANCE, TRANSMISSION, AND 
RECEPTION IN ORAL TRADITIONS 


In an article that focused on the evolution of Homeric and Hesiodic 
poetry from oral traditions (Nagy, 2009), I posited (pp. 282-83) four 
essential features of oral traditions in general: composition, performance, 
reception, and transmission. 

To elaborate, I offer in this paragraph an epitome of Nagy 
(2009:282-83). In any oral tradition, the process of composition is linked 
to the process of performance, and any given composition can be recom- 
posed each time it is performed. The performer who recomposes the 
composition-in-performance may be the same performer who composed 
it earlier, or it may be a new performer, even a succession of new 
performers. The point is that such recomposition-in-performance is the 
essence of transmission in oral traditions. This kind of transmission is the 
key to a broader understanding of reception. Unlike what happens in 
literature, where reception by the public happens only after a piece of 
literature is transmitted, reception in oral traditions happens during 
transmission as well as after it. That is because the process of composition 
in oral traditions allows for recomposition on each new occasion of 
performance for a public that sees and hears the performer. In oral 
traditions, there is an organic link between reception and performance, 
since no performance can succeed without a successful reception by the 
public that sees and hears the performer or performers. 


5-4 ON RECOMPOSITION-IN-PERFORMANCE 


What I just said in this epitome fits what I already said a few paragraphs 
earlier (§§ 5.1-5.2) about the oral tradition that we can see at work in the 


* See Nagy (1990b:163); on the significance and structural context of the term within the 
inherited, living lexicon of Greek divination, see Chapter 1 §1.4, §§1.8-9, and §1.11. 
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pronouncements of the Delphic Oracle. In this case, as in the case of 
Homeric and Hesiodic poetry, the transmission of the oral tradition 
depends on the successful reception of this tradition, from one occasion 
of reperformance to the next. An original composition-in-performance by 
the Pythia needs to have a successful reception by the thedroi ‘observers’ 
who had been sent by their native city to Delphi in order to ask for a 
pronouncement by the Pythia, and that reception will in turn depend on 
the further reception of that pronouncement when it is heard by those at 
home who had sent the thedroZ ‘observers’ to Delphi. Such further recep- 
tion depends on some form of reperformance, which may involve some 
degree of recomposition-in-performance. And the potential for recompo- 
sition-in-performance at home is already there at Delphi, since the 
prophétai (mpogijtm) ‘spokesmen’ who serve Apollo there can already 
reperform for the thedroi ‘observers’ whatever it was that the Pythia 
had told them directly. 


5.5 ON MOUVANCE 


Intending to further develop my argument that the medium of the Pythia 
stems from an oral tradition, I will now start to apply the concept of 
mouvance. The first time I applied this concept was in a different 
context. It happened in a book called Poetry as Performance (Nagy, 
1996), where I compared the lyric traditions of medieval French and 
Provengal poetry with the lyric and epic traditions of ancient Greek 
poetry. In that book, I did not include any of my work on the poetic 
tradition of the Delphic Oracle, and so I did not have a chance to apply 
the concept of mouvance to that particular tradition. Now I hope to 
make up for that gap. To start, I need to review how this concept of 
mouvance applies to medieval French and Provengal poetry. What 
follows, then, is an epitome of Nagy (1996:9-26). (I indicate the pagin- 
ation of the original text, starting with 1996:9, in the associated 
footnotes.) 

The term mouvance was suggested by Paul Zumthor (1972) as a 
way of coming to terms with his perception that a medieval literary 
production like the Chanson de Roland is not so much a finished 
product, un achévement, as it is a text in progress, un texte en train 
de se faire. Viewing mouvance as a widespread phenomenon in medieval 
manuscript transmission, Zumthor defines it as a quasi-abstraction 
that becomes a reality in the interplay of variant readings in different 
manuscripts of a given work; he pictures mouvance as a kind of 
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“incessant vibration,” a fundamental process of instability (1972:507). 
He links mouvance with the workings of oral tradition: For example, 
he suggests that certain textual variations in the Carmina Burana 
reflect the potential for actual variations in performance (Zumthor, 
1987:160-61).? 

This noun mouvance as used by Zumthor is derived from the verb 
mouvoir ‘to move’.* The Provencal verb mover ‘move’, cognate of French 
mouvoir, is actually used in the poetic language of the Provengal 
troubadours in a way that approximates the process of mouvance as defined 
by Zumthor: it refers to their songmaking’s own capacity for variation.° 

In order to analyze the use of this Provencal word mover ‘move’, 
I focus on a subset of songs or lyric poems attributed to a twelfth-century 
troubadour named Jaufré Rudel, prince of Blaye. And I follow the edition 
of Rupert T. Pickens (1978).° 

This editor discovered that the Provencal word mover in the sense of 
French mouvoir and English ‘move’ is actually used in the songs of Jaufré 
Rudel to express an idea of mouvance. The most important example can 
be found in the ending of Jaufré Rudel’s Song VI, version ra: 


bos es le sons s’ieu non menti 

e tot qant i a, ben ista; 

e cel qi de mi l’apenra 

gard si non mueva ni camgi, 

gar si ’auson en Caerzi; 

le coms de Tolsa l’entendra. a. a. 


The melody is good, if I have not lied, 

and all there is in it goes well; 

and the one who will learn it from me, 

beware lest it move or change, 

for if they hear it in Quercy, 

the count of Toulouse will understand it. Ha! Ha! 


In other attested manuscript versions of Song VI of Jaufré Rudel, it is 
made clear by the composer that the intermediary transmitter of the song, 
described in the passage just quoted as “the one who will learn it from 
me,” must deliver it unchanged to two noblemen, who must in turn hear 
it. In version 1a of Song VI, the composition ends as just quoted. In other 
versions, however, the references to the destined audiences are followed 
by further references, resulting in a longer song. Of these other available 


3 See Nagy (1996:9). + See Nagy (1996:10). > See Nagy (1996:11). 
© See Nagy (1996:12). 
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versions, let us take as an example the last eight lines of Song VI, version 1 
(as distinct from ra): 


bos es lo vers s’ieu no.y falhi, 

ni tot so que.y es, ben esta; 

e selh que de mi l’apenra, 

guart si que res no mi cambi, 

que si l’'auzon en Caerci 

lo vescoms ni.l en Tolza. 

bos es lo sos, e faran hi 

quas que don most chans gensara. 


Good is the poem if I did not fail in it 

and all there is in it goes well; 

and the one who will learn it from me, 

let him beware lest he change anything for me, 

for thus may they hear it in Quercy, 

the viscount and the count in the Toulousain. 

The melody is good, and they will do there 

whatever things from which my song will grow more noble. 


As another example, let us take the last eight lines of Song VI, version rb: 


bos es lo vers can no.i falhi, 

e tot so que.i es, ben esta, 

e sel que de mi l'apenra 

gart se no.i falha ni.l pessi, 
qule] si Vauzo en Lemozi 

e Bertrans e.l coms el Tolza. 
bons er lo vers e faran y 

calsque motz que hom chantara. 


The poem is good, since I did not fail in it, 

and all there is in it goes well, 

and the one who will learn it from me, 

let him beware lest he fail in it and break it up, 

for thus may they hear it in the Limousin, 

both Bertran and the count in the Toulousain. 

The poem will be good, and they will make there [the Limousin or the 
Toulousain] (for it) 

whatever words someone will sing. 


According to Pickens (1978:36), the intermediary must deliver the song 
unchanged to two noblemen, “those who are destined to receive it must, 
on the contrary, introduce changes.” It is probably enough to say that the 
destined audience may ‘move’ the song, while the intermediary must not.” 


7 See Nagy (1996:13-15). 
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As we see from the wording of the variations in Song VI, the chance to 
move the song is equivalent to the chance to change it into a version 
different from that of the composer, even though the intermediary must 
keep the composer’s version the same until it reaches the destined audi- 
ence. The noblemen who are to be the song’s audience are in turn to 
become the song’s new performers — and thereby the song’s recomposers. 

The remarkable thing, moreover, is that mover ‘move’ can designate 
not only the recomposing of a song through reperformance but even its 
archetypal composition through its archetypal performance. As Pickens 
also notices, mover ‘move’ can refer not only to the changing of the song, 
as here, but also to the actual singing of the song, even to the actual 
beginning of the singing, as when the poet starts his song by picturing a 
nightingale as it sings, that is, as it moves its song. Here is the beginning, 
for example, of Jaufré Rudel’s Song I, version tr: 


quant lo rosignols el fuoillos 
dona d’amor e.n quier e.n pren 

e mou so chant jauzen joios 

e remira sa par soven, 

e.ill riu son clar e.ill prat son gen, 
pel novel deport que reingna, 

me ven al cor grans jois jacer. 


When the nightingale in the leafy wood 

gives of love, asks for it and takes of it 

and composes (moves) his song rejoicing and joyous 
and beholds (reflects) his she-equal often, 

and the streams are clear and the fields are pleasant, 
through the new sense of pleasure that reigns, 

great joy comes to lie in my heart. 


Here in Song I of Jaufré Rudel, the symbol of the singing nightingale is 
drawn into a parallel with the singer, who is the poet.® 

Just as the nightingale moves his song by singing — that is, by perform- 
ing — so also the poet implicitly moves his own song by composing it. This 
symbol provides an opportunity to compare a model developed by Albert 
Lord, centering on composition-in-performance, with the model of 
Zumthor, centering on mouvance. The symbol of the nightingale, 
deployed as it is to launch the poet’s composition, superimposes the 
medium of performance on the act, the fact, of composition. By compar- 
ing himself to the nightingale, the poet presents himself as one who 
performs as he composes. Just as the nightingale goes about his 


8 See Nagy (1996:15-16). 
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performance, so also the poet goes about his composition by performing 
it, by moving it. Just as the poet composes his song, so too his model, the 
nightingale: in Pickens’s translation, the songbird “composes (moves) his 
song rejoicing and joyous” (e mou so chant jauzen joios). 

In the same way that the nightingale’s song in Song I of Jaufré Rudel is 
an implicit model for the poet who hears him and makes his own song, so 
also the poet is the model for the noblemen who in turn hear him and 
make their own song by performing the song of the poet. To perform the 
song, however, is to recompose it, to change it, that is, to move it. In this 
light, mouvance is the same thing as recomposition-in-performance. The 
nightingale who is ‘composing’ his song in Song I of Jaufré Rudel may 
serve as the model, the archetype, for the song of the poet, but even the 
songbird is in fact recomposing his own song by virtue of performing it. 
So, it is apt for the nightingale to move his song, which is ‘original’ for the 
poet but which is at the same time inherently recurrent and recomposed, 
much as every new season of spring is a joyous event of inherent recur- 
rence and recomposition, even re-creation.? 

In considering all the variations attested in the manuscript tradition of 
Song V, Pickens (1978:32) is willing to entertain the idea that all these 
variations may be “by” Jaufré Rudel; after all, Jaufré “was a troubadour 
who constantly reworked his material.” Pursuing the question, after an 
intensive analysis of the manuscript variations in both Songs I and V of 
Jaufré Rudel, Pickens concludes (pp. 32-33): 


Jaufré’s authorship of at least two formally and linguistically distinct versions of 
the former [Song I] and two of the latter [Song V] cannot be disproved; the poems 
have equal claims for authenticity and there is no reason to suppose that Jaufré did 
not compose them. If he could have produced two or three versions of the same 
song, then why could he not also have produced six or ten or fifteen? Corollary to 
the theory is the assumption that Jaufré was a troubadour-performer creating his 
works in an atmosphere heavy with the esthetics of oral composition. As epic 
criticism has suggested, orality and mutation, not writing and fixity, were the 
compositional medium and consequent destiny of chanson de geste texts. The 
courtly lyric is also an oral genre, performed orally and heard, not read. It is not 
unreasonable to suppose, therefore, that Jaufré altered his works frequently in 
conformity with the practices of oral tradition and that, in concert with all poetic 
practice, he strove to ‘perfect’ his poetry by reworking, adding and casting out 
(but, like all who publish, the person who changes must still ever be confronted by 
what has previously been released to the public). 


Even allowing for this much participation by the author himself in the 
process of variation, we are reminded of his own references to other 


? See Nagy (1996:16-17). 
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participants, such as the noblemen in Song VI, who are imagined as not 
only hearing the song in performance but also reperforming it themselves 
afterwards and thereby recomposing it. Pickens (1978:34) explicitly 
argues for the reality of such participation by invoking “the dynamic 
condition of the medieval poem,” with specific reference to Zumthor’s 
idea of mouvance.*° 

If, indeed, Jaufré Rudel is not the only contributor to his own compos- 
itions, then how exactly is he an author? Here we may recall Pickens’ 
striking formulation (1978:40): “The conventions and traditions of the 
courtly lyric have conspired to efface the author and to create at least as 
many Jaufré Rudels as there are medieval anthologies.” 

Let us go beyond the problems raised by this particular example in this 
particular culture and ask a more general question: what is it, in any case, to 
be an author in any tradition where performance is needed to make a song 
come to life? Applying the observation of Albert Lord (following Milman 
Parry) that composition and performance are aspects of the same process in 
oral traditions,** I suggest that authority in performance is a key to the very 
concept of authorship in composition. Here I refer to my argumentation in 
Nagy (1990b:339-81) and to the follow-up argumentation of Maurizio 
(1997) with reference to the oral poetics of the Delphic Oracle. 

In the present example from Jaufré Rudel as well, it is authority in 
performance that is crucial: The poet’s song does not become authorita- 
tive until it is performed in an authorized setting. Only then does the song 
become real, authentic. Thus, the intermediary transmitter is enjoined not 
to ‘move’ the song of Jaufré Rudel because he is as yet unauthorized to do 
so. This injunction by the poet is presented not as a statement of fact so 
much as a stylized gesture to his intended audience. Thus, I doubt that this 
unnamed intermediary is really understood by the poet to be a “mechan- 
ical” transmitter who is not a “re-creative” singer, to use the wording of 
Pickens (1978:36). I propose instead that the authorization of the com- 
poser is implicitly not enough because the transmitter as performer must 
also be authorized by his audience, who are presumed to be authoritative 
members of the song culture.** 

The intermediate transmitter of the troubadour, who is potentially a 
jongleur, becomes an authoritative performer through the dual authoriza- 
tion of composer and audience. It would be misleading, though, to general- 
ize the jongleur as a mechanical performer who repeats the song of the 
authoritative composer, the troubadour; it would also be misleading to set 


*° See Nagy (1996:17-18). *T See Lord (2000). ™ See Nagy (1996:19). 
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up a strict dichotomy between a ‘creative’ troubadour and a ‘re-creative’ 
jongleur, as I argue in Nagy (1990b:55). In the troubadour traditions, the 
transmitter of song becomes a potential troubadour by virtue of reperform- 
ing the song. It all depends on the circumstances of reception: In Jaufré’s 
song, for example, it is implied that the transmitter of his song must have 
approval from both the composer and the audience which is to hear the 
transmitter’s performance. The transmitter is to be authorized on the 
grounds that both the composer and the audience of noblemen are authori- 
tative. The noblemen may reperform and thereby recompose the song 
precisely because they are presumed, by the song, to be authoritative. So 
also the nightingale ‘moves’ the song because he has the authority to do so, 
only in this case, the authority is not social but elemental -even archetypal. *? 

We see another example of performative intermediacy in Song IT of 
Jaufré Rudel, where the song is pictured as being transmitted from the 
troubadour to a nobleman through an intermediary, named Fillol or 
‘Godson’ in some versions (Pickens 1978:103). Here is the text of Song 
II, version 1, strophe v: 


senes breu de pargamina, 
tramet lo vers en chantan 
plan et en lenga romana 

a.n Hugon Brun per Fillol. 
bon m’es, car gens Peitavina, 
de Beiriu et de Bretaigna 
s’esgau per lui, e Guianna. 


Without any writing on parchment, 

I transmit the poem in singing, 

plainly and in the vernacular language, 
to Lord Hugh the Swarthy, by Godson. 
I am glad, since the people of Poitou, 
of Berry, and of Brittany 

are delighted by him; and of Guyenne. 


The song, as its poet stresses, is not fixed by writing on parchment (senes 
breu de pargamina), so that the intermediary is not a text but a live 
performer. Moreover, this performer is cherished by the poet, so that 
the composer implies authorization on his own part while all along 
presuming a reciprocal authorization on the part of his intended audience. 
Although we may agree that the poet’s song is here being “released to the 
hazards of oral transmission,” to use the wording of Pickens (1978:3 5), in 
terms of the reality of its historical setting, it is at the same time imagined 
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to be safe and intact in terms of its own rhetoric. Here, the composer is 
implying his certainty that the setting for the performance is to be 
authoritative, as surely as if it were written down on parchment, thanks 
to his confidence in both the performer and the intended audience. 

Even in the sort of situation where the composer allows himself to 
express a concern that his song may be exposed to unauthorized perform- 
ance, as if there were a danger that someone will ‘move’ it in a negative 
sense, this concern turns out to be a rhetorical way of seeking reassurance 
from the audience that the performance really is authoritative, so that 
those who heard the song and learned to perform it can thus implicitly 
‘move’ it in a positive sense, much as the nightingale ‘moves’ his 
own song."* 

We come back to the case of Song VI, which is predicated on the poet’s 
satisfaction with his composition: bos es lo vers can no.i falhi ‘the poem is 
good, since I did not fail in it’ (version rb strophe v). The anonymous 
transmitter is enjoined to learn the song from the poet exactly as it was 
composed: In the different versions of the song, we hear that the transmitter 
must therefore ‘beware lest he fail in it and break it up’ (gart se no.i falha ni. 
| pessi, version 1b strophe v) or ‘beware lest he fracture it or break it up’ 
(gart no.l fran[ha] ni [no.]I pezi, version 2a strophe vii) or ‘beware lest it 
move or change’ (gard si non mueva ni camgi, version ta strophe iv) or 
even perhaps ‘beware lest anything changes me’ (guart si que res no mi 
coambi, version 1 strophe vii). 

The fact that even this poetic injunction against variation survives by 
way of variants is a striking example of a paradox that is characteristic of a 
wide variety of oral traditions: A tradition may claim unchangeability as a 
founding principle while at the same time it keeps itself alive through 
change. Outsiders who are looking in, as it were, on a given tradition can 
be objective about any change that they do observe. Insiders, however, are 
apt to be subjective. Participants in a given tradition may, of course, choose 
to ignore any change whatsoever. If they do recognize change, however, 
either it must be negative or, if it is to be positive, it must not really be 
change after all. In other words, positive change must be a ‘movement’ that 
leads back to something that is known, just as negative change leads 
forward to something that is unknown, uncertain, unpredictable. And 
yet, even if positive change is a moving back toward whatever is known, 
certain, and predictable, all the more will it be deemed to be an ongoing 
process of improvement, not deterioration, by those who participate in the 
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tradition. In fact, it will be an improvement precisely because such positive 
‘movement’ aims at the traditional, even the archetypal.*> 

From this point of view, the noblemen who are to hear the song of the 
poet are described in Song VI of Jaufré Rudel as destined to improve that 
song by way of a presumed authoritativeness inherent in their reperfor- 
mances. To quote from one of the variants that we have already seen, 
‘The melody is good, and they will do there | whatever things from which 
my song will grow more noble’ (Rudel Song VI version 1 strophe vii). 
When the nightingale ‘moves’ his song, it is a matter of positive change 
because tradition is reactivated. If, however, a jongleur ‘moves’ the song 
of a troubadour in an unauthorized situation, it is a matter of negative 
change because tradition breaks down. For a performer of a song to 
‘move’ it in a negative sense is to ‘change’ it, even to ‘break’ it. 

Just as the idea of ‘moving’ a song can be turned from a negative to a 
positive sense, however, even the idea of ‘breaking’ a song can be made 
positive in the poetics of mouvance. The negative poetics of the verb franhar 
‘break’, as deployed in the poet’s injunction to the transmitter not to ‘break’ 
the song, are echoed by the positive poetics of the verb refranhar, to be 
interpreted in another poem of Jaufré Rudel as ‘refract’ in referring specific- 
ally to the singing of the nightingale and, in response, the singing of the poet 
(Pickens 1978:330-31). Before we reflect on the meaning of the metaphor 
inherent in the image of ‘refraction’, let us consider its precise context in the 
song (Jaufré Rudel, Song IT, version 1 strophe i): 


qan lo rius de la fontana 
s’esclarzis si cum far sol, 

e par la flors aiglentina, 

e.l rossignoletz el ram 

volf e refraing et aplana 

son doutz chantar et afina 
dreitz es q’ieu lo mieu refraigna 


When the stream from the spring 

runs clear, the way it usually does, 

and the sweetbrier flower appears, 

and the little nightingale on the branch 

turns and refracts and polishes 

his sweet singing and refines it (brings it to an end), 
it is right that I should refract my own."® 


Let us return here once again to the troubadour’s image of the songbird, 
with one more example of the word mover ‘move’ in the archetypal sense 


"S See Nagy (1996:22). "© See Nagy (1996:22-23). 
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of referring to birdsong. In the sole extant version of Song IV, the first 
four verses of the last strophe run as follows (Pickens, 1978:148): 


el mes d’abril e de Pascor, 

can l’auzel movon lurs dous critz, 
adoncs vueill mon chas si’ auzitz; 
et aprendetz lo, cantador ... 


In the month of April, and of Easter, 

when birds compose (move) their sweet cries, 
then I wish my song to be heard: 

and learn it, singers ...*7 


It is time to propose a reformulation of the idea of mouvance, supple- 
menting it with the usage of mover as we have seen it operate in a 
troubadour’s poetics — and in light of one given editor’s detailed and 
patient work on the texts attributed to Jaufré Rudel. I propose, then, that 
mouvance is the process of recomposition-in-performance as actually 
recognized by a living oral tradition, where the recognition implies the 
paradox of immediate change without ultimate change. 

On the basis of his editorial experience, Pickens (1978:38) concludes 
that “at least in the case of Jaufré Rudel, mutation is appropriate to the 
lyric genre.” According to this line of thinking, the courtly lyric of Jaufré 
is not “authoritative” in the same sense as Scripture, in that the work is 
freed to be “re-created and re-generated” (Pickens, 1978:36). I agree, 
though I stress that the authoritativeness of Jaufré’s tradition is as real 
as that of Scripture, with the basic difference being that the troubadour’s 
words do not insist on the idea of unchangeability, typical of the claims of 
scriptures in a wide variety of cultures. 

Pickens (1978:38) observes about the patterns of mutation in the lyrics 
of Jaufré Rudel that “it is impossible to determine at what points his 
personal interventions ceased and his transmitters continued the process 
of perfecting beyond his personal intentions.” Which leads to this conclu- 
sion (p. 39): “Given these conditions, under which it is impossible to 
rediscover Jaufré’s intentions (i.e., the extent of his personal involvement 
in the creation and regeneration of his works), each manifestation of a 
song must be considered to be, in its own right, as valid a whole, complete 
poem as any other versions.” *® 

In a retrospective work Pickens (1994:61), with good reason, describes 
his own 1978 edition of Jaufré Rudel, with its “multitext format,” as “the 
first widely recognized edition attempting to incorporate a procedure to 
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account for re-creative textual change.”’? For more background on the 
term “multitext,” see Nagy (2010). 


5.6 TRANSITION 


Having applied the concept of mouvance to the medieval Provencal 
traditions of the troubadours, I can now prepare to apply it also to the 
ancient Greek traditions of prophecy as we see it at work in the pro- 
nouncements of the Pythia at the Oracle of Apollo at Delphi. What 
follows is an inventory of relevant passages found in ancient sources. 

In putting together this inventory, I invoke as background not only my 
own work (note especially Nagy [1990b; 1996; 2013]), but also the 
following publications on the Delphic Oracle: Fontenrose (1978) (refer- 
ences to pages in this book will be preceded by the initials of the author, 
JF); Maurizio (1995; 1997; 2001); Parker (2000a); and Sissa (1990). 
Regarding Fontenrose (1978), I disagree with many of his views, but 
I find he is consistently ‘good to think with’. Also, his meticulous tracking 
of facts and theories about the Delphic Oracle supersedes most if not all of 
the relevant ‘secondary literature’ published before 1978. Finally, he gives a 
useful inventory of ancient references to Delphic responses - there are 
535 such responses in the catalog at the end of the book, starting at JF 240. 


5.6.1 Theognis 805-10 


Topvou Kai oTdBuns Kai yvapovos avSpa Pewpov 
evOUTEpov ypr) (EUEVv)KUpVvEe PUAACoOSUEV, 

eTwvi kev Tubadv1 Ge00 xprjoao” igpera 

Supt onutwy Tiovos é& &sUTou" 

ote Tl yap Trpoofelis ovSEev kK’ Et1 Pa PHAKOV EUPoIS 
008 &pedaov trpds Fev dyTAakinv Tpoguyors. 


A man who is an observer must be more straight, Kymos, being on his guard, 

than a carpenter’s pin and rule and square 

—aman to whom the priestess [i.e., the Pythia] of the god of Delphi makes a response, 

as she indicates the Pronouncement from the opulent shrine. 

For you would not find any remedy if you add anything, 

nor would you escape from veering, in the eyes of the gods, if you take anything 
away. °° 


The man who consults the Delphic Oracle here is called a thedr6s (8eapéds) 
‘observer’, 805. The Pythia is called a hiéreia (igpeia) ‘priestess’, 807, and 


"? See Nagy (1996:26). *° Text and translation are from Nagy (1990b:165). 
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the place in the temple from where she makes her omphé (ugh) ‘pro- 
nouncement’, 808, is called the dduton (&utov), 808, which means liter- 
ally ‘the impenetrable place’ — and which I will render hereafter simply as 
“adyton.”*' The verb referring to the pronouncing of the pronouncement 
by the Pythia is sémainein (onuaivew) ‘indicate’. In this context, 809-10, it 
is said that if you add or subtract anything from what the Pythia indicates, 
you will veer from what is genuine. Such adding or subtracting is typical 
of the poetics of mouvance: As we saw in the epitome above, adding or 
subtracting or any other kind of change may only be performed by 
someone who is authorized to do so. 


Themis, as the prototype of the Pythia, seated on the Delphic tripod, consulted by 
Aigeus. Attic red-figure painting, attributed to the Codrus Painter, ca. 430 BCE. 
Antikenmuseen, Berlin. Illustration from “Illustrerad verldshistoria utgifven av 
E. Wallis, volume I.” 1875. Photo of illustration by Ernst Wallis et al. (own scan) 
[Public domain], via Wikimedia Commons. 


** See Ch x §1.9. 
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5.6.2 “The Vulci Cup.” Attic Red-Figure Painting, Attributed to the 
Codrus Painter, ca. 430 BCE. Antikenmuseen, Berlin 


The lettering on this cup indicates the figures who are being depicted. 
First, Themis, the divine prototype and model for the human Pythia. She 
is seated on a high tripod inside the temple of Apollo at Delphi, and she is 
being consulted by Aigeus, who is asking her directly for a pronounce- 
ment concerning his desire to beget a son. The son will turn out to be 
Theseus. The myth as depicted here is transmitted also by Plutarch’s Life 
of Theseus 3.5, where the response is being made not by Themis but by 
her human surrogate, the Pythia. This version of the myth as mediated by 
Plutarch is thus closer to the ritual of oracular consultation. But there is 
more to be said about Themis. In Aeschylus Eumenides 1-8, we find that 
this goddess is figured as a prototypical priestess of the Oracle at Delphi, 
following the goddess Earth herself, Gaia, 1-3; then Themis is followed by 
the goddess Phoibe, 4-7, who in turn is followed by the god Apollo in the 
role of Phoibos=Phoebus, 7-8. In the painting, the tripod on which 
Themis is sitting is not to be misread as a “cauldron” or a “kettle”: The 
tripod here has longer legs than the three-legged structure that ordinarily 
holds up a cauldron or kettle, and in the case of the Pythia, the “tripod 
neck” of the three-legged structure is holding up a seat upon which the 
Pythia is conventionally seated. (For more on the tripod of the Pythia, see 
JF p. 225; see also JF p. 225n40 for an inventory of ancient sources.) 


5.6.3 Herodotus 1.13, 1.19, 1.47-48, 1.55, 1.65, 1.66, 1.67, 1.85, 1.91, 
1.167, 1.174, 3.57-58, 4.15, 4.150-51, 4.155-64, 5.43, 5-63, 5-66-67, 
5°795 5-82, 5.90, 5.92.B, 6.34-36, 6.52, 6.66, 6.75, 6.77, 6.86.y, 6.123, 
6.135—-36, 6.139, 7.140, 7.142, 7.148, 7.169, 7.171, 7.220, 8.51, 9.33 


I have listed here only those sections in the text of Herodotus where the 
Pythia is explicitly named as the one who responds to questions posed by 
delegates who visit the Delphic Oracle. In all these cases, as Fontenrose 
emphasizes, the Pythia is represented as speaking directly to those who 
consult the Delphic Oracle, and she does so “sanely and articulately, if 
often ambiguously, without any indication of unusual excitement” 
(JF:204). The point being made in this formulation is that there was no 
explicit need for anyone else, such as a priest, to say clearly and rationally 
what the Pythia had already uttered in a state of possession or inspiration 
by the god Apollo, as if such a possession would have caused her to utter 
things that were unclear, even irrational. Nor was there any explicit need 
for a poet to restate in poetry whatever the Pythia might have already 
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stated in nonpoetic form. In some cases, as in Herodotus 1.47.3, it is even 
made explicit that the Pythia herself responded in the verse form of 
dactylic hexameter. Granted, as we will see later on, the Pythia could 
occasionally respond in prose as well as in verse, but the point remains 
that she would not need to have her pronouncements translated, as it 
were, by spokesmen who would need to turn her prose into verse. 
Similarly, as we will also see later on, the Pythia would not need anyone 
else to turn something that was unclear into something that was clear. 
In making this formulation, I find myself in agreement so far with JF 
204, but now I part company with JF 234, where Fontenrose goes on to 
say that most if not all the pronouncements uttered by the Pythia as 
quoted by Herodotus are historically “not authentic.” Such an evalu- 
ation, which I resist, leads to an editorial decision that I consider most 
unhelpful: The pronouncements of the Pythia as quoted by Herodotus 
are, as a rule, assigned to the category of “quasi-historical” responses 
(JF:268-354) and not to the category of “historical responses” 
(JF:244-67). In terms of my own formulation, based on a comparative 
perspective as outlined in my epitome about mouvance, the so-called 
quasi-historical responses of the Pythia are, in fact, historically valid since 
they show a history of change.** I argue that these responses were subject 
to change in the historical context of their reception by the city-states that 
transmitted them. The transmission of the pronouncements was not some 
centripetal process of retracing whatever had been spoken in verse or in 
prose by the Pythia at Delphi. Rather, this transmission was a centrifugal 
process of ongoing readjustment to the ever-changing political context of 
reception by whatever city-state it was that transmitted these pronounce- 
ments. Here is how I formulated this argument in Nagy (1990b:167): 
“The essence of oracular poetry is that it serves to uphold the existing 
social order; it derives its authority from such ultimate sources of 
authorization as Apollo’s Oracle at Delphi.” As an example, I cited in 
this context the existence of officials at Sparta who were named the 
Pythioi and who served as transmitters of the pronouncements uttered 
by the Pythia. As we learn in Herodotus 6.57.4, the two kings of Sparta 
were the official safekeepers of oracular poetry, sharing their knowledge 
with four officials, two appointed by each of them, whose duty it was to 
be emissaries to the Oracle at Delphi and who were known as the Pzithioi 
(TlU8101) ‘Pythioi’, 6.57.2, 4. These Pythioi were public figures, taking their 


** On Fontenrose’s category of “quasi-historical” Delphic oracles, see also in the present 
work Giangiulio, Chapter 6 (§6.1.1) and Naiden, Chapter 9 (§9.2n6). 
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meals with the kings at the public expense, 6.57.2. The existence of these 
officials at Sparta makes it clear that the poetry of oracular utterances, 
just like other poetry, was considered to be the possession of the city-state. 


5.6.4 Euripides Ion 91-93 


The Pythia here is pictured as sitting on the tripod (for more about this 
oracular tripod, see §5.6.2 and §5.6.6). Later on in the Ion, at 369, the 
young hero Ion speaks guardedly of a hypothetical situation where some- 
one might be authorized to ‘be a spokesman’, prophétetiein (mpognteveiv). 
The hypothetical spokesman here would be speaking about whatever 
pronouncement is made by the Pythia. The guardedness of Ion at this 
point anticipates the question that he is asked by Xouthos at a later point, 
413: Who will ‘be the spokesman’ prophéteuein, of the god Apollo? Ion 
replies: ‘I can be such a spokesman only on the outside of the temple, not 
on the inside’, 414, but inside the temple are men who ‘sit near the tripod’, 
415, and they are the best men, chosen by lot, 416. Evidently, these men 
who ‘sit near the tripod’ are imagined as the official prophétai (pog7jtan) 
‘spokesmen’. Here I return to the wording of Ion at an earlier point: At 
371, the idea of making a pronouncement is expressed impersonally by 
way of the verb themistetiein (Ssuiotevew) ‘to say what is universal law’, 
derived from the noun thémis (®éu1s) in the sense of ‘universal law’. Here 
we see thémis in a depersonalized sense, as distinct from the personalized 
sense that we saw at §5.6.2 in the myths about a personified Themis who 
figures as a divine model for the Pythia. At a later point, 422-24, Xouthos 
addresses the Pythia herself, asking her to make her pronouncement; as 
I infer from lines 420 and 422, the Pythia has not yet entered the interior 
of the temple, though she is already present at the precinct, 41-42. At 
1320-23, the Pythia speaks as she emerges from the adyton, leaving her 
station at the tripod, 1320; in this context, she describes herself as the 
prophétis (pois) ‘spokeswoman’ of Apollo, 1322. I will analyze this 
word prophétis in § 5.6.5. 


5.6.5 Plato Timaeus 72A 


“OGev St kai TO T&V TpogNTav yévos tri Tais EvOgo1s avTeiais KpITaS ETTIKABIOTaVaL 


vouos. 


So, it is customary to appoint the lineage of spokesmen [prophétai] to be judges [kritai] 
over inspired [éntheoi] mantic utterances [manteiai]. 
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But these prophétai (mpogiito) ‘spokesmen’ are not really mantic, it is 
claimed in what follows at Timaeus 72B, and the reason is this: tis 8” 
aiviypav oUTot pyyns Kai pavtdoeas UTroKprtat ‘they [= these prophétai] are 
actors [hupokritai (stoxpitai)| of the mantic utterance [phémé (ofun)], 
using enigmatic words [ainigmoi (atvrypoi)|’.*? As we can see from the 
wording here, only the médntis (udvtis) ‘seer’ was inspired by the god 
Apollo, whereas the prophétés (npog}tns) was not inspired. That is, the 
word prophétés does not presuppose the possession of any mantic power. 
That is why, in terms of Plato’s formulation, the prophétés ‘spokesman’ 
can be seen as an actor who simply acted out the content of the mantic 
pronouncement — or who even interpreted such content. On the other 
hand, as we can also see from wording that we find in a variety of other 
ancient sources, the word prophétés can, in fact, refer to someone who is 
inspired — but only if that someone is inspired directly by the god. That is 
why Teiresias, for example, who is generally known as a mantis ‘seer’, as 
in Odyssey 11.99, can be described as ‘the prophétés of Zeus’ in Pindar 
Nemean 1.60. To cite a more radical example: The mantic god Apollo is 
described as the prophétés of his father Zeus in Aeschylus Eumenides 19. 
Moreover, even the Pythia can call herself a prophétis ‘spokeswoman’ of 
Apollo, as we have just seen in Euripides Ion 1322. 


5.6.6 Strabo 9.3.5 C419 


Mooi 8 eivat TO pavteiov d&vTpov KoTAov KaT& Pdfous ot pdAa evEUoTOHOV, 
a&vagepecbar 8 2 adtot mvetpa évOouciactikév, UtrepKeioGar 5 Tot otopiou 
tpitro$a wywnddv, ép Sv thy Tlu@iov dvaRaivoucav Sexouévny TO Trvetpa 
a&trobeoTiev EupeTpa Te Kal Guetpar évteivelv SE Kal Tata eis UETPOV TroINTas TIvas 
Utroupyouvtas TH igo. TpaTHv SE Onyovony yevéobai gaol MTusiav, KexAfjoGat SE Kal 
TH Tpogitiv ota Kai THY TdAW caro TOU TrUBéo Bar 


They say that the Oracle [manteion] is a hollow space that does not have a very 
wide opening on its way down, and that emanating from it is an exhalation 
[pnetima] that makes inspiration [enthousiastikén], and that there is placed 
over the opening a long-legged tripod on which the Pythia mounts and receives 
the inspiration [pne#ma] to make pronouncements that either have poetic 
meter or do not have poetic meter, and that these [pronouncements] are also 
put into poetic meter by some poets who are ministers [hupourgotintes] of the 
temple. They say that the first Pythia was Phemonoe, and that the Pythia as 
spokeswoman [prophétis] was called Pythia [Puthia] and that the city [of 


*3 On this passage in Plato’s Timaeus see Woodard’s comments in Ch. 1 §1.3 and §1.9 of 
the present work. 
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Delphi] was called [Pytho] as a result of the derivation [of both these names] 
from [the verb] pithésthai [connected with punthdnomai (tuv8dvoua) ‘to find 
out, to be enlightened’, as in Pausanias 10.18.2]. 


Again, we see here the Pythia described as a prophétis (pogijtis) ‘spokes- 
woman’ of Apollo. As for the seating of the Pythia on the tripod as 
described here by Strabo, we may compare the reference made by 
Diodorus of Sicily, who dates from the first century BCE, in his 
Universal History 16.25.10; in the course of referring to the Pythia and 
to her tripod in this context, Diodorus also narrates at 16.26.1-5 an 
aetiological myth about a mind-altering force that emanated from a 
khdsma (yaoua) ‘hollow space’. This force, herdsmen noticed, made their 
goats giddy. So, this khdsma became the dduton (&Sutov) ‘adyton’ for the 
prototype of the temple that was eventually built for Apollo. In that 
adyton, Diodorus says, the worshippers set up a prototypical tripod, 
16.26.4-5, and in this context he refers to the Pythia as the prophétis 
‘spokeswoman’ of Apollo, 16.26.4. 


5.6.7 Plutarch On the Oracles of the Pythia 397C 


The Pythia is yet again described here as a prophétis (mpogiitis) ‘spokes- 
woman’ of Apollo — this time, it happens in the specific context of her 
‘being moved’, kineisthai (xeio8a1), by the inspiration of the god. For still 
further relevant attestations of this designation of the Pythia as prophétis, 
see Plutarch On the Oracles of the Pythia 397D;** see also Plutarch On 
the Obsolescence of Oracles 414B [two times] and 431B. In all these 
cases, it is a given that the prophétis is divinely inspired by the god Apollo. 
As we see from this testimony of Plutarch, then, the prophétis as the 
‘spokeswoman’ of Apollo has a direct relationship with him. By contrast, 
the prophétés (mpogitns) ‘spokesman’ has only an indirect relationship 
with the god. Plutarch himself, who as we have seen was actually a priest 
of Apollo at Delphi, acknowledges that such a prophétés as a ‘spokesman’ 
is only an intermediary for the inspiration that the god brings. In Plutarch 
On the Oracles of the Pythia 407E,*° it is said that the prophétai 
(tpogfjta) ‘spokesmen’ and other hupérétai (smnpéto) ‘ministers’ in the 
temple of Apollo are there to help make a déldsis (tAwors) ‘clarification’ 


*4 See, in the present volume, Ch. 1 §1.9 and Ch. 8 §8.3. 
*> See in the present work Woodard Chapter 1 §1.10. 
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of the god’s inspired messages;*° what is not said, however, either here or 
elsewhere, is that such men were themselves inspired by Apollo. Only the 
prophétis as ‘spokeswoman’ of Apollo was inspired. 

This is not to say, however, that the prophétés (1pogtns) as ‘spokes- 
man’ of the god did not have an important role. Most relevant here is 
another passage in Plutarch, Whether an Old Man Should Engage in 
Public Affairs 792F, where the author actually refers to himself as a 
prophétés of the Oracle. This reference comes close to indicating that 
Plutarch, by virtue of his status as priest of Apollo at Delphi, understood 
his role to be that of a prophétés. The use of this word prophétés as an 
official title at Delphi is actually attested in the narrative of Herodotus 
8.37.17” about a man named Akeratos, described as the prophétés at 
Delphi — as if he were the only such official at the historical moment that 
is being narrated there. There is a comparable attestation, if the manu- 
script reading is accepted as it stands, in Herodotus 9.93.4,** where those 
who consult the oracles at Delphi and at Dodona are said to be posing 
their questions to the prophétai (1pogjta1) stationed at those two places: 
It is as if these ‘spokesmen’ could be viewed here as official intermediaries 
for the actual consultation of the mantic source, who would of course be 
the Pythia in the case of the Delphic Oracle. My overall understanding, 
then, is that the prophétés was a ‘spokesman’ for the prophétis (pog7jt1s) 
who was a ‘spokeswoman’ for Apollo. 


5.6.8 Pausanias 10.24.7 


lotion SE ws étri TOV vadv abbis HeTa TOU AiBou Thy Béav éotiv h KacooTis KkaAoupevn 
Tyty TEixos Sé o péya Ett” AUTH Kal f Gvobos Bik Tot Telyous gotiv él Thy Thyty. 


TauTns Tis Kacootidos SUecbal Te KATH THis yijs A€Eyouol TO USwp Kal év TH SUT 
Tot Be00 Tas yuvoikas HavTIKas Troleiv’ Thy Sé TH KETVT) SeSeoxuiav TO Svoua Tdv Trepl 
Tov Tlapvacody vupn@day pact eivar. 


Returning to the temple [”dds] after seeing the stone [lithos] [of Kronos], you 
come to the spring [pégé] called Kassotis. Next to it is a wall of no great size, 
and the ascent to the spring [pégé] is through the wall. It is said that the water 
of this Kassotis sinks under the ground and, inside the adyton [dduton] of the 
god, it causes the women there to become inspired [mantikai]. She [= Kassotis] 
who gave her name to the spring [kréné] is said to have been one of the nymphs 
[numphai| of Parnassus. 


26 On délésis (SiAwors) see also Ch. 1 §1.7. *7 On Herodotus 8.37 see Ch. 8 $8.4. 
28 On Herodotus 9.93.4, see Ch. 3 §3.4n34. 
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Here we see an explicit reference to the inspiration of the Pythia, but in 
this version the source of inspiration is merely the fresh water that gets 
piped in from the spring nearby, so that there is not even any need in this 
case to think of fumes, vapors, or exhalations. But there is a need even 
here for the basic notion of mantic inspiration, and the source in this case 
is simply the fresh water of the nearby spring. 


5.6.9 Origen Against Celsus 7.3-4 and John Chrysostom Homily 19 
260B-C on First Epistle to the Corinthians 


Christian sources, notably these two, picture the Pythia as seated on the 
tripod that is placed over the hollow space of Apollo’s adyton and thus 
receiving into her genital orifice the fumes or vapors or exhalations that 
emanate from below. As Sissa (1990) shows, the procedure as pictured 
here corresponds to various ghastly pseudo-gynecological procedures 
used by physicians to treat female patients who are supposedly suffering 
from symptoms of “hysteria.” While there is no reason to suppose that 
the ritual of Delphic consultation involved any physical penetration of the 
Pythia by fumes or vapors or exhalations from down below, it is not 
inconceivable that the various aetiologies of the ritual in myth did in fact 
presuppose a vision of some kind of primal penetration. Such a vision, in 
any case, is not contradicted by the stylized references to inspiration as 
surveyed in my inventory of passages here. 


5-7 DETAILS STILL TO BE EXPLORED FURTHER 


The inventory that I have just presented is surely incomplete. And there 
are many more relevant details still to be explored further. I offer here 
merely two paragraphs concerning some such details. 

More needs to be said about oracular consultations where the inquirer is 
not present or where the thedrof (Bewpoi) ‘observers’, as delegates, need to 
produce a written transcript of the oracular pronouncement. I analyze such 
situations in Nagy (1990b), chapter 6. In this connection, I should add that 
the consultation of the Oracle at Delphi by Xenophon in 401 BCE, as 
reported in Xenophon Anabasis 3.1.5-8 and 6.1.22 (on which see 
Fontenrose [1978:248]), needs to be compared with the consultation by 
Chaerephon on behalf of Socrates, as reported especially in Plato Apology 
21A-C (on which see Fontenrose [1978:245]). On the consultation by 
Chaerephon, I refer to my analysis in Nagy (2013:22§28 and 23§§2-5). 
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More work is needed on the valuable evidence to be found in the works 
of Plutarch on the Delphic Oracle. A special point of interest for me is the 
reference in Plutarch On the Oracles of the Pythia 437C to a subjective 
experience that is being described there: It is the sensation of a perfumed 
scent that seems to be wafting in the air at the moment of oracular 
pronouncement by the Pythia. The pnedima (mvetpa) ‘inspiration’ as some 
sort of physical exhalation may have disappeared, On the Oracles of the 
Pythia 402B, but the sensation remains. For Longinus 13.2, that sensation 
is the atmos éntheos (&tyds évOe0s) ‘the aura that has the god inside it’. 


Decentralising Delphi: Predictive Oracles, 
Local Knowledge and Social Memory 


Maurizio Giangiulio 


6.I IN THE HEART OF THE GREEK WORLD 


Apart from Johann Gottfried Herder, who in 1785 was the first to 
explicitly credit Delphi with having had a hugely beneficial influence on 
the morals, politics and institutions of the Greeks,* before Ernst Curtius 
no one thought to position Delphi at the very heart of the Greek world, 
influencing and guiding religious life and customs, colonisation, politics 
and constitutional development, art and culture, and even the awareness 
of being antithetical to the barbarians.* 

Curtius’ sweeping canvas was scaled down by positivist ancient histor- 
ians, but in the nineteenth century, and well into the twentieth, the 
Delphic oracle continued to be assigned a key role in the history of the 
Greeks. This even included their historical memory, according to 
Wilamowitz, who, in 1893, claimed that Herodotus had learnt about 
the Delphic hupomnémata (Stouvtata), the sanctuary’s records: ‘eine 
Sammlung von Spriichen des Gottes mit den zugehérigen Erzahlungen, 
[...] ein wunderbarer Schatz geschichtlicher und religidser Belehrung, 
tiber die ganze hellenische Welt und noch dariiber hinaus sich 
erstreckend’.? 


" Herder (1785, vol. 2:517); Ossa-Richardson (2013:271-72 ) offers some useful comments 
and a translation of the relevant passages. 

* Curtius (1868:471, 511-12, 518); on the influence of the Delphic oracle, see, however, 
Clavier (1818:46, the oracle as ‘un des grands régulateurs de la Gréce’). 

3 Wilamowitz (1893, vol. 1:284-85). 
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6.1.1 Delphic Oracles and Historical Tradition 


If Wilamowitz saw the oracular tradition as a part of the historical 
tradition, for Parke and Wormell (1956), their collection of the Delphic 
responses served above all to document the role of the oracular sanctuary 
in the history of the Greek world. Most of the oracles were considered to 
be ‘authentic’, that is, composed ante eventum and originating in Delphi.* 
Rather paradoxically, their Delphic origin was not questioned even by 
those, like Fontenrose (1978), who demonstrated that the predictive 
oracles could usually only have been composed post eventum. 

Delphi also plays an important role in Oswyn Murray’s extremely 
perceptive reflections on the Archaic social memory.* On the one hand, 
he observed drily, contradicting Fontenrose, that the point was not 
whether a particular oracle should be considered ‘quasi-historical’,° but 
rather the event to which the oracular history referred.” He thus turned 
Fontenrose’s interpretation on its head, suggesting that, if the extant texts 
of the responses originated as oracular utterances in Delphi, then it was, 
in fact, the events to which the oracles referred that had been manipulated 
by tradition in order to ‘adapt’ them to the oracle. Indeed, the oracular 
texts were the fixed element of the process. Murray could therefore 
maintain the existence of a Delphic tradition originating from the oracu- 
lar shrine and consisting of stories which used — and often depended on — 
the oracles. They also included folktale motifs, and the trajectories of their 
protagonists’ lives typically went from prosperity to over-confidence and 
hybris, to divine punishment and the inevitable reversal of their fortunes. 
‘The Delphic tradition seeks to impart a moral dimension to the past’.® 

In 1956 Roland Crahay proposed a very innovative interpretation of 
the oracular corpus, in which he questioned the Delphic origins of the 
predictive oracles. Crahay’s hypothesis, however, sank without a trace, 
largely because the book in which he expounded it contained a number of 
weaknesses, which led to its receiving a very lukewarm welcome.’ This 
meant that the arguments by which he had demonstrated that the 


as 


For a detailed overview of the scholarly debate on the ‘authenticity’ of the Delphic oracles, 
see, most recently, Trampedach (201 5:222-30). 

Murray (20014; 2001b). 

For a somewhat differently formulated objection to Fontenrose’s category of “quasi- 
historical” Delphic oracles, see in the present work, Nagy, Chapter 5 (§5.6.3); see also 
Naiden, Chapter 9 (§9.2n6). 

Murray (2001b:3 1-32, especially 31n36). ® Murray (2001a:32). 

See, for example, the harsh review by Amandry (1959); Immerwahr (1959) was 
more understanding. 
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religious authorities of the Delphic shrine, and the Pythias above all, had 
had nothing to do with the elaboration of the ambiguous, prophetic, and 
metaphorical oracles were ignored. 

The Delphic origin of the verse oracles is still generally assumed. The 
intrinsic characteristics of the texts of the responses have been persua- 
sively related to the processes of their oral transmission, and it has been 
said that ‘our written record of Delphic oracles stands at the end of a long 
process of oral performances’,’° but that ‘[t]he consultation was the first 
oral performance of the oracle and the Pythias stand as fontes et origines 
of the Delphic tradition.’** Everything began in Delphi, even according to 
those who denied — as it would be unwise not to do — that the Pythias had 
uttered the oracles in verse,** and the predictions were composed ‘with 
the benefit of hindsight’ in Delphi by poets who had been asked by the 
cities to incorporate into their texts allusions to events.*? This is an 
intriguing hypothesis, but it involves the serious difficulty of having to 
admit that Delphi was the centre of the accumulation and spread of 
historical information and awareness, *‘ a sort of central node in the social 
memory. The temptation to repeat Crahay’s words is difficult to resist: 
‘L’historiographie contemporaine reste, quoiqu’elle s’en défende, tribu- 
taire des amplifications d’Ernst Curtius’.*> 

It thus seems opportune to re-examine the centrality of Delphi, and this 
is what I seek to do in the following pages. My intention is not to 
understate the role played in Greece by Delphic divination, but it is 
important to note that a considerable weight of evidence indicates that 
Delphi did not, in fact, play a crucial part in the creation and circulation 
of the predictive oracles mentioned by the ancient authors, particularly 
Herodotus. After recalling the huge importance that the modern narrative 
of ancient Greek history accords to the idea of Delphi as the heart of the 
Greek world (Section 6.1), in Section 6.2 I look at the relationship 
between oracle, event and historical narrative tradition. Section 6.3 
attempts to show, from an emic cultural perspective, that the oracle 
stories were usually shaped by popular local knowledge in the different 


Maurizio (1997:312). ™Y Maurizio (1997:314). 

Bowden (2005, especially p. 34). The time has come to distance ourselves from the idea 
that verse oracles were composed in Delphi; see on this, most recently, the cogent 
arguments put forward by Luraghi (2014). 

3 Bowden (2005:37). 

A notion still quite popular: see, most recently, Scott (2014:28, ‘no doubt Delphi was, 
especially in the sixth through fourth centuries BC, something of an information center’). 
Crahay (195 6:vii). 
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parts of the Greek world. In Section 6.4 it is argued that the oracles are an 
integral part of these stories and that they did not predate the relevant 
tradition; rather, their origin coincided with the development of that 
tradition. This allows us to better understand the dynamics of the devel- 
opment of the oracle stories (Section 6.5). In the conclusion (Section 6.6) 
I maintain that the oracle stories of this kind cannot have originated in 
Delphi, and that they must be placed within the context of the Hellenic 
social memory: they are, indeed, an aspect of the pre-Herodotean oral 
tradition which has not yet been adequately recognised. 

Before plunging fully into the discussion, let us look again at the 
relationship between oracle, event and narrative tradition. 


6.2 BETWEEN EVENT AND TRADITION 


What, precisely, is the status of an oracle which claims to predict an event 
but is conceived and composed post eventum? Is such an oracle pertinent to 
the event, or to the narration of the event? In short, is it history or memory? 

To date, research has almost entirely ignored this topic. The predictive 
oracles have almost always been seen as facts which formed part of the 
history of events, whether in the case of prophecies circulated in the lead- 
up to a particular event or that of texts composed post eventum. 

Crahay undoubtedly advanced some unorthodox views on this subject. 
He claimed that the predictive oracles had been composed sometime later 
than the events themselves and that, moreover, an account containing 
‘Delphic’ elements — generally oracular responses — was only added to the 
narrative tradition at a later occasion.'® This distinction between histor- 
ical tradition and ‘secondary’ oracular account is arbitrary, but the dis- 
cussion of the relationship between event and oracle is very perceptive. 
Almost no attention, however, was paid to it. In fact, recent research still 
tends to see the oracles as closely related to the events they predict.*7 
Hugh Bowden, however, has proposed that the content of a predictive 
oracle was determined not by the event to which it referred but by the 
tradition which represented that past event in a particular way.'® But how 
can this interpretation explain the characteristic motifs of the Delphic 
traditions? How could a local tradition which had developed independ- 
ently of the oracle be ‘Delphic’? 


"6 Crahay (1956:21-22, 23-45, especially 44). 
*7 As the discussion of ‘quasi-historical’ oracles in Fontenrose (1978) clearly shows. 
"8 Bowden (2005:37). 
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Unanswered questions clearly remain; in order to attempt to answer 
them, I now propose to take my research in a somewhat unorthodox 
direction and, thereby, to explain why the predictive oracles must have 
been composed within a narrative context. 


6.3 LOCAL KNOWLEDGE AND THE EMIC PERSPECTIVE 


An appropriate first step seems to be to focus our attention on the local 
aspect of oracular traditions. 


6.3.1 Foundation Tales 


Consider the foundation tales of Cyrene and Croton."® Various narrative 
motifs and elements of the plot structure, such as the Pythia’s spontaneous 
utterance, the founder’s reluctance to accept the oracle’s response, and the 
multiple responses, strongly emphasise the Delphic oracle’s decisive role 
in the tales. Such foundation stories make the origins of the two cities 
appear to be a direct expression of the Delphic god’s will*° and therefore 
emphatically assert a fundamental component of the self-understanding 
and self-awareness of the two communities. It is important to note that 
around 530 BC the Delphic tripod became the symbol of Croton’s link 
with Delphi.** As N. K. Rutter remarked, the tripod should be seen as ‘a 
clear reference to the role of this god in the foundation of the city’.** In 
Cyrene, the idea of a special relationship between the city and Delphi was 
at the core of the former’s collective identity from its foundation until 
during the republican regime that followed the fall of the Battiad dynasty, 
as Herodotus’ outline of the history of Cyrene evidences. 


6.3.2, Why Divination? 


The role of divination is possibly the most significant narrative pattern 
found in foundation tales.*? Presumably, one of the reasons is that the 
oracles direct the action and place it within a framework of predestin- 
ation. What is more, the oracular foundation tales not only emphasised 


9 See, respectively, Herodotus 4.150-58 and Strabo 6.1.12 C262. 

Giangiulio (1981:134-40); Calame (2011:133-37, 144-45, 150-53); Giangiulio 
(2001:116—-20). 

For an overview of the issues of the mint see, most recently, Rutter (2001:166-75, and 
plates 35-36). On coin types and polis identity, see Skinner (2010). 

Rutter (1997:29). *3 On this, Rohrbach (1960) is still recommended reading. 
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the role of the gods but they also provided an emic reading of the past, 
one which coincided with the viewpoint of the cultural insiders. These 
narratives must be seen as functional to the construction and expression 
of the collective identity; the social memory is essentially founded upon 
them — as is particularly obvious in some specific cases. 


6.3.3. The Foundation Oracle for Syracuse 


The fact that the oracle for Archias, the founder of Syracuse, created and 
established a significant image of the colony, has been largely unremarked 
(Pausanias 5.7.3):7*+ 
"Optuyin Tis Keiton év hepoeidSé1 Trdvte, | Opiwakins KabUtrepev, iv’ "AAgeiod oTdpa 
BAvLet | pioyouevov Trnyotow éuppsttns "ApeBovons 


Somewhere in the misty field of the sea | where Ortygia lies by Thrinakia, Alpheios’s 
bubbling mouth intermingles | with Arethousa’s streaming water-springs. 


Certain textual correspondences with two passages from the Odyssey 
recall Homer’s picture of Calypso’s island (7.244-47) and, even more 
vividly, the island of Syrie (15.403-11), where the land was fertile, 
sustaining flocks, wine and wheat, and the inhabitants’ lives, which were 
free of hunger and illness, ended only when Apollo or Artemis decreed. 
Features of Ogygia and Syrie are thus projected upon Ortygia, clearly a 
synecdoche for Syracuse. The colony thus branded itself as a place of 
Apollonian and Artemisian delights, rather like a sort of Eldorado. 
Furthermore, the oracle undoubtedly assumes the tradition regarding 
the river Alpheus, which flows into the well of Arethusa, mentioned in 
the second half of the sixth century by Ibycus** and then by Pindar in the 
first Nemean Ode (vv. 1-4). However, although the verb used for the 
merging of the Alpheus with the well is misgomai (uioyouon) ‘to mingle 
with’, there is no evidence that the oracle was referring to the myth of the 
love of Alpheus and the nymph Arethusa, of which it is difficult to find 


*4 Parke and Wormell (1956, vol. 2:no. 2) = Fontenrose (1978:Q27) = Andersen (1987: 
no. 2). The translation is that of Levi (1979). The best discussions of the oracle are in 
Dunbar-Soule Dobson (1976:46-48), where I do not accept her derivation of the oracle 
from a ‘pre-Homeric’ poetic tradition, and Suarez de la Torre (1994:9-16), with good 
observations on the post-eighth-century origin of the foundation story. 

*3 See fr. 323 PMG and compare 320 (an epinician ode ‘ante litteram’? See Barron 
(1984:22) and Wilkinson (2013:27). For an overview of the ancient tradition as a 
whole, see Holland (1888). 
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any trace before the Hellenistic period.*® However, mid-fifth-century 
Telesilla (PMG fr. 717) has Alpheus lust after Artemis. Now, Ortygia 
was very much seen as Artemis’s abode in Syracuse, as Pindar attests 
(Nemean Odes 1-4).*” When the tradition of the foundation of the city 
was taking shape, the myth of Alpheus’ love for Artemis of Ortygia must 
already have been established. As in other tales, a relationship between a 
foreign male and a local female served as a metaphor for the colonising 
process.7® 

This all strongly suggests that the oracle was an essential part of a 
foundation tradition with a pronounced identitarian civic sense: on the 
one hand, it popularised a tale attributing the origins of the community to 
the will of the Delphic Apollo while, on the other, creating a sort of laus 
urbis based on an image of Ortygia as a locus amoenus, an Artemisian 
centre par excellence. Thus, Ortygia could be seen as a focal point, 
epitomising the union between the newcomers from across the sea and 
the indigenous population. 


6.3.4 An Oracle for Taras 


Let us now turn to a Delphic response with regard to the foundation of 
Taras,~? which said that the city was a gift of the god and a future source 
of woe for the Iapygians, the local indigenous people (tipo ‘lamuyeoor 
yevéaban ‘to become a bane to the Iapygians’). Once again, the motif of the 
‘gift? from Apollo (remember the oracular story about the founder of 
Croton, Myscellus) strongly emphasises the Delphic god’s approval of 


>6 Moschus fr. 3 (Gow, 1952); compare Vergil Aeneid 3.694-96; Ovid Metamorphoses 
5.5724. 
*7 Carey (1981:104-5). 
*8 See Dougherty (1993:61ff, esp. 68-69 [Syracuse], 71-72 [Rhodes], 73 [Rhegion: 
Diodorus Siculus 8.23.2 = Parke & Wormell (1956, vol.2:no. 371) = Fontenrose (1978: 
Q33) and Taras: Diodorus Siculus 8. 21. 3 = Parke and Wormell (1956, vol. 2:no. 46) = 
Fontenrose (1978:Q34) = Andersen (1987:no. 21)]). 
Parke and Wormell (1956, vol. 2:no. 47) = Fontenrose (1978:Q35) = Andersen (1987: 
no. 22) (Antiochus FGrH 555 fr.13 ap. Strabo 6.3.2 C279 [cf. Diodorus Siculus 8.21.3 ]): 
[...] Tov 88 DdAavOov errepway eis Geo Trepi atroikias’ 6 8’ Expnoe | ZatUpidv Tor SAKa TapavT& 
Te Tova Sijpov/oikfioa, Kai Tiipa “laTUyeoo: yevéobor ‘Phalanthus, however, was sent to the 
temple of the god to consult with reference to founding a colony; and the god responded: 
“T give to thee Satyrium, both to take up thin abode in the rich land of Taras and to 
become a bane to the Iapygians”’ [the translation is that of Jones 1917—33]), with Parke 
and Wormell (1956, vol. 1:72), Rohrbach (1960:16ff), Fontenrose (1978:140ff) and 
Suarez de la Torre (1994:33-34). 
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the colony! The oracle also expresses another identitarian strategy, con- 
nected with the hostility between the colonies and the colonised. The 
terminology is Homeric and is found both in reference to Achilles in 
Book Twenty-Two of the Iliad, where the Greek hero is seen by Priam 
as destined to be ‘a bane to Trojans’,?° and to the tasks of Paris in Book 
Six.?* The terrible destiny of Troy can be glimpsed lurking behind both 
prophecies. Here again, the two passages will inevitably be recalled by 
anyone familiar with Homer. The oracle, however, does not equate the 
founder Phalanthus with Achilles.2* The reference to the founder 
is merely a synecdoche typical of the oracular style. In fact, the reference 
is to Taras: the colony as a whole is seen as one destined to be a bane for 
the Iapygians, just as are Achilles and the Achaeans in the Iliad for the 
Trojans. A local colonial context — that of the conflicts with the Iapygians 
between the late sixth century and the early decades of the fifth — is thus 
cast in an epic light. 

Oracle and foundation tradition must thus have been part of a collect- 
ive self-representation shaped by the interethnic and intercultural rela- 
tionships of the polis. At the end of the Persian Wars, and before the 
phonos Hellenikos mégistos (‘the greatest slaughter of Greeks’),>> Taras 
appears to have wanted to present itself to the Panhellenic world as a 
bulwark against the Western barbarians: the votive offerings dedicated by 
that city to Delphi demonstrate as much.34 This was very probably the 
context within which the Delphic foundation tale of the city developed. 

Indeed, foundation stories usually claim an identity for a particular 
community in the context of complex processes of collective self- 
definition and self-assertion. True, such stories are also Delphic traditions, 
in a sense: that is to say, they include many of the features of the group of 


3° Tliad 22.420-22: [...] kai 8é vu TH ye Tathp To1doSe TéTUKTALI | TInAEUs, ds piv ETIKTE Kal ETPEGE 


Tijpa yevéotan | Tpwoi? udAiota 8° éyoi Trepi TavTov dAye’ Znxe ‘he too, I suppose, has a 
father such as I am, | Peleus, who begot him and reared him to be a bane | to Trojans; but 
above all others he has brought sorrow to me’ (the translation is that of Murray [1999]). 
Iliad 6.280-83: [...] éyc 5é Tlépw peteAeUoouar Sopa Kadgoow | ot x’ é6Ano” eitrévTos 


4 


3 


&kouguev’ ds Ke of ath | yoia ydvor péya yap pw OAUTIOs Etpege TrijHa | Tpoot Te Kal 
Tipicpos peyodntopi Toid te troiciv ‘and I will go after Paris, to summon him, | to see if 
perhaps he will listen to what I say. I wish that | the earth would gape for him at once! For 
the Olympian has reared him as a great bane | to the Trojans and great-hearted Priam, 
and the sons of Priam’ (translation is that of Murray [1999, revised by Wyatt]). 

Suarez de la Torre (1994:33). 

Herodotus 7.170.3; Diodorus Siculus 11.52, with Dunbabin (1948:149), Nenci (1976) 
and Lombardo (1991). 

On votive offerings of Taras, see Lombardo (1992:90ff) and Jacquemin (1999:192-94, 
353-54:M0s. 455-56). 
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stories that attributes a key role to Apollo’s sanctuary at Delphi. But even 
more significantly, these stories all contain a crucially important local 
dimension, and their origins and transmission must have been largely 
shaped by each city’s specific colonial context. The foundation stories 
make sense only in relation to local identities, and we can therefore 
assume that they originated as a means to fulfil the need for a strong 
sense of collective identity. 


6.3.5 The Oracle Story about Cypselus 


Other oracular traditions can also be approached from this perspective. 
Take, for instance, the ‘legend of Cypselus’ in Herodotus 5.92,7> the story 
of a terrifying, predestined new leader: a child prophesied to overwhelm 
the Bacchiads, whose birth was predicted by the Delphic oracle, is perse- 
cuted, miraculously survives and goes on to seize power. In this legend, 
the role of the oracles is analogous to that of prophecy in folktales.3° But 
we are not here dealing simply with one of the many variants of the tale- 
type The hero who was exposed at birth found in folklore all over the 
world;?” here, the narrative is firmly anchored in the cultural context of 
Archaic Corinth and appears to be used to construct a particular status 
for its protagonist. The internal logic of the narrative itself highlights the 
structural function of this type of tale: to legitimise the power eventually 
attained by the ‘divine child’. The fact that the Corinthian tale was very 
probably shaped as a version of the best-known Near Eastern myth of 
kingship, the legend of the birth of Sargon of Akkad,** further supports 
this hypothesis. 

Let us now consider the images of the fierce lion and the precipitous 
rock in the oracles foretelling the birth of Cypselus. They were evidently 


35 Schubring (1862:32-34); Oeri (1899:17-19); Crahay (1956:236-39); Jameson (1986); 
Giangiulio (2o10a); Wesselmann (2011:201-26); Hornblower (2013:251, 254-59). The 
term ‘legend’ as related to ‘historical’ persons and/or events is discussed in Bascom 
(1965), Gerndt (1988) and Dégh (2001); see also Liithi (1961). 

3° The oracles are those mentioned in Herodotus 5.92.8.2-3; Parke and Wormell (1956, 
vol. 2:no. 6) = Fontenrose (1978:Q59) = Andersen (1987:no. 5); Parke and Wormell 
(1956:no. 7) = Fontenrose (1978:Q6o0) = Andersen (1987:no. 6); Parke and Wormell 
(1956:no. 8) = Fontenrose (1978:Q6)1 = Andersen (1987:no. 7). On Cypselus see also 
Ch.7 §7.2.2 in the present volume. 

37 See, most importantly, Huys (1995, esp. 37-38; 201-5) on the narrative variants where 
the exposition is missing. 

38 See Murray (1993:42-43). 
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meant to be understood in the light of two passages in the Iliad in which 
Hector is likened to a terrifying, precipitous rock, poised to kill like a 
ferocious lion.*? Although the epic hero is portrayed here as merciless 
towards his enemies, he is also assigned timé (114) ‘honour’ and kidos 
(x8os) ‘glory’ by Zeus. The legend of Cypselus thus interprets the acces- 
sion to power of the new lord in the light of the epic tradition and 
constructs the image of Cypselus as a predestined leader, as merciless as 
he is beloved by the gods. 

It is important to note that this is all very closely linked to the story of 
Corinth during its transition from the rule of the Bacchiads to ‘tyranny’. 
The pronouncements of the Delphic oracle on the birth of Cypselus can 
thus be seen as profoundly connected to issues then at the heart of 
Corinthian society and as giving expression to the political culture of 
those times. 


6.3.6 Oracles, Social Memory and Local History 


The Delphic oracles clearly had a well-defined local character in many 
other parts of the Greek world and were, in various forms, essential 
elements of the social memory. 

Consider, for example, Tegea and Sparta. The oracle (Parke and 
Wormell, 1956, vol. 2:no. 32 = Fontenrose, 1978:Q89) received by the 
Spartans when they asked Apollo to grant that they conquer Arcadia 
must be seen as a Tegean cultural construct. It is certainly ex eventu*° 
because it assumes the end of the war and the fate of the Spartan prison- 
ers, emphasises the belligerence of the Spartans, portrays Tegea as the 
bulwark for all Arcadia and expresses strong hostility to Sparta. Thus, the 
allegedly Delphic response conveys a pronounced sense of Tegean pride. 

As regards the oracle that told the Spartans of the burial of Orestes in 
Tegea (Parke and Wormell, 1956, vol. 2:no. 33 = Fontenrose, 1978:Q90), 
verse four contains terms also used in two Homeric passages,** referring 
to the death and burial of the Dioscuri in Lacedaemon.** The oracle must 


3? See Iliad 15.596 and, especially, 611-12 (for the wider context depicting Hector as a 
raging warrior, see verses 590-638). See also Luraghi’s discussion in Ch.7 §7.2.2 of the 
present work. 

4° Crahay (1956:154); Fontenrose (1978:123-24); Nafissi (201 4:314n71). On the oracles of 
the wars of Sparta and Tegea see also the discussion of Luraghi in the ensuing chapter 
(Ch. 7 §7.3.2). 

4" Iliad 3. 243-44; Odyssey 11.301. 4* Nafissi (2014:305). 
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have been addressed to the Spartans*? because the allusive verse four 
implies that Sparta was Orestes’ birthplace (just as it was the 
Dioscuri’s), and the place to which his remains should return. Now, this 
would seem to suggest that the oracle expresses a Spartan perspective and, 
indeed, an important identitarian element. It seems no accident, then, that 
the tale in its entirety belongs to the Spartan social memory and recon- 
figures the past in the light of the political history of Sparta.** 

In the context of this discussion, both the oracle about the Spartan king 
Leonidas and the Cyrenaean oracles deserve particular attention for two 
reasons. First, in both cases the point of view is not only local but reflects 
the identity and the political position of specific groups within the polis. 
Secondly, in both cases the responses contain dialectal forms which 
suggest a Spartan/Cyrenaean origin. 


6.3.7 The Delphic Oracle on the Heroic Death of Leonidas 


The response given by the Pythia to the Spartans — that either Sparta 
would be laid waste or a king would die — is particularly relevant to our 
discussion.*5 It is part of a story intended to shape the sacrificial legend of 
Leonidas as the saviour of Sparta,*° and there is no evidence that it was a 
‘Delphische Falschung’, as Jacoby put it,*” rather than of Spartan origin. 
Indeed, we can go further: as recent research has argued persuasively, this 
tradition reflects a posteriori on the Battle of Thermopylae, in terms very 
different to those of the ‘official’ Spartan tradition, which focussed on The 
Three Hundred.** The tradition centring around Leonidas, on the other 
hand, emphasises the eternal glory won by the Agiad king. Moreover, it 
must also have included the oracle that exhorted the Spartans to ask 
satisfaction of the Persians for killing Leonidas‘? and culminated in the 
story (Pausanias 3.14.1) of the removal to Sparta of Leonidas’ bones by 
Pausanias, Leonidas’ nephew and an Agiad too. Thus, it would seem 


4 
44 


ae 


As previously pointed out by Nafissi (201 4:3 12). 

On the oracle see also Ch. 7 §7.3.2 in the present volume. 

Herodotus 7.220.4 (Parke and Wormell [1956, vol. 2:no. 100] = Fontenrose [1978: 
Q152] = Andersen [1987:no. 37]), with Panitz (1935:54), Crahay (1956:309-12), 
Parke and Wormell (1956, vol. 1:167-68), Zeilhofer (1959:20-22), Fontenrose 
(1978:77ff ), Cassio (2014:264-65) and Vannicelli (2017:571-72). 

Parke and Wormell (1956, vol. 1:167). 47 See Jacoby (1913:458). 

Lupi (2014:3 5 5-56). 

Herodotus 8.114.1 (cf. 9.64.1) Parke and Wormell (1956, vol. 2:no. ror) = Fontenrose 
(1978:Qr53). 
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reasonable to suppose that we are dealing with a tradition intended to 
support the heroisation of Leonidas, which may have had its roots in the 
speeches made during the ceremonial burial of the king. In fact, an 
allusion in the first oracle (v. 4) to mourning on ‘the borders of 
Lacedaemon for a dead king’ should imply a reference to the involvement 
of the Perioikoi and the Helots from all over Laconia in the royal funerals 
(Herodotus 6.58)°° and maybe to the funeral ritual on the occasion of the 
return of Leonidas’ bones to Sparta.>' And so, our oracle appears to be 
deeply embedded within the local Spartan context, and it comes as no 
surprise that it uses a dialect form, the accusative singular basilé (Baoihi}) 
‘king’ instead of the epic basiléa (Baoidéa), found in the Doric dialect 
spoken in Sparta.°* 


6.3.8 An Oracular Local History 


Let us now turn to the Cyrenaean oracles.*? It is of particular interest that 
these not only articulate a collective identity of the community through its 
foundation tale but also express an anti-monarchical perspective on the 
past, which was probably rooted in the traditions of the ‘republican’ 
period but was also evident in earlier stories of individual kings, presum- 
ably spread in anti-Battiad aristocratic circles. The point of view of these 
oracular traditions is obviously an expression of the social and cultural 
divisions of the city. While they were not ‘official’ traditions of the polis, 
we are nevertheless dealing with emic discourse. No oracle composed 
elsewhere could have displayed these characteristics. 

The Doric dialectal forms present in some of the responses lend further 
weight to this hypothesis.°* Of particular significance is the use of the 


Cassio (2012:3 8-41). >" Lupi (2014:367). 
5* As Cassio (2014:264) shows, there are strong arguments for not taking basilé (Baoif) as 
a Delphian dialect form (pace Parke and Wormell [1949:139n2] and Rossi [1981:209]). 
53 The nineteenth-century discussions of these oracles are still valuable: see Benedict (1871), 
Oeri (1899:20-28) and, especially, Mollmann (1889), insightfully surveying Herodotus’ 
Cyrenaean stories. More recently, both Crahay (1956:114-33) and Fontenrose 
(1978:120-23) are fundamental. The narrative tradition that Herodotus came to know, 
and the role played by oracular stories within it, is investigated in Giangiulio (2001); see 
also Trampedach (2015:245-47). For an overview of Herodotus’ chapters on Cyrenaean 
oracle stories, see, most recently, Kindt (2016:37-44). 
See Parke and Wormell (1956, vol. 2:no. 41) (Herodotus 4.157): Ai tu (‘if you’), and 
no. 42 (Herodotus 4.159): yas avaSaiopévas (‘the division of the land’); tox& api (‘I say 
that one day’). The best discussion of the Doric forms in these oracles (already spotted by 
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noun oikistér (oixiot}p) to designate the ‘founder’.>> This is not only the 
Doric form of oikistés (oixioths), in Cyrene it is also an ‘official’ term, 
firmly rooted in the local living tradition, as evidenced by its presence in 
the Oath of the Founders.°° As in the case of basilé (BaoiAy) ‘king’, the 
metre of the hexameter does not allow for any form of oikistés, and 
therefore both dialectal forms must have been part of the original text: 
this gives us a very valuable indication of their local origin. 

The stories discussed so far both show a richness in detail stemming 
from local knowledge and transmit culturally and politically relevant 
notions and perspectives on past and present reality. They are cultural 
artefacts closely connected with both a corporate identity — whether of the 
civic community or of particular groups within it - and, at the same time, 
with the image of the past that these artefacts project. The oracle stories 
convey the perspective of the political community in which they originate 
and can thus be classed as ‘emic stories’. 


6.4 PREDICTIVE DISCOURSE AND NARRATIVE STRATEGIES 


In recent decades the term ‘oracle stories’, or some similar expression, has 
come to be applied to narratives that include, or have been constructed 
around, an oracle.°” Fontenrose, who investigated the plot structure and 
characteristic features of the oracle stories, recognised that the predictive 
oracles were possibly ‘integral constituents’ of the narrative>® but did not 
pursue this initial intuition any further. In fact, he concentrated on the 
texts of the responses and on the question of whether the consultants had 
actually received them in Delphi. He was inclined to treat the responses as 
texts which might have been introduced within the narrative context.°? It 
is clear that the inheritance of a long tradition weighed heavily upon him 
too: already in the sixteenth century scholars had begun to compile 


Valckenaer; see also Hendess [1877:16-17]) is Cassio (2014:259-62), convincingly 

arguing that the original oracles were in the Doric dialect spoken in Cyrene. 

See Parke and Wormell (1956 vol. 2:no. 39, v. 2): oixiotiipa (Herodotus 4.15 5.3). 

See ML:no.s, Il. 19, 23. For oikistér [the ‘founder’] as an ‘official term’ in Cyrene, see 

Pasquali (1913), Lehnus (1994:191ff ); Dobias-Lalou (2000:13 5), Giangiulio (2001:130 

and n55, 131) and Cassio (2014). 

See, among others, Peradotto (1974:822-26 ‘prophecy-tales’), Fontenrose (1978), 

Maurizio (1997), Juul (2010) and Kindt (2016). 

Fontenrose (1978:9). 

°° Fontenrose (1978:10 ‘Or a Delphic response was introduced into narratives that had no 
oracle to begin with’). 
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collections of the oracles in verses ‘lifted’ from their context,°° and this 
tradition has never seriously been questioned. In 1877 Richard Hendess, 
considered the verse oracles he masterfully collected to be ‘fragments’,°* 
and eighty years later Parke and Wormell adopted the same approach in 


their own collection. 


6.4.1 Oracle Stories and Narrative 


Research has continued to misread the relationship between oracular text 
and narrative. On the one hand, as we have seen, the narrative has 
sometimes been considered to predate the oracle, which in turn was 
subsequently inserted into it.°? On the other, the oracle stories have often 
been seen as ‘framing narratives’ incorporating oracles that had already 
been in circulation as autonomous texts.°* The narrative dimension did 
become an object of serious research in its own right a few years ago; 
however, attention has focussed on the appropriate literary narrative 
strategies to create a layout for the oracles® or on their use by authors 
as narrative devices with which to convey complex meanings.°° In this 
research area, too, the oracles are treated as autonomous texts, and 
traditions and social memory are ignored: oracular narratives are con- 
sidered to have been created by writers like Herodotus. 

To shift the focus of research, it is not sufficient to refine our concept of 
an ‘oracle story’®’ or apply it to the study of late authors such as 
Pausanias.°* Above all, we must investigate the ways in which the oracles 
are embedded in the traditions that came to the attention of Herodotus. 


6.4.2 Oracle Stories as Narrative Devices 


It will be useful to begin with some general observations about oracular 
narratives. Usually, the implicit assumption of scholars dealing with this 


60 


The first collection of oracles by Johann Koch, alias Johannes Opsopoeus is of huge 
significance (Opsopoeus [1599]). On the author and his editions of oracular texts, see 
Schiano (2005:3 5-103). 

Hendess (1877:25). 

The discussions in Parke and Wormell (1956, vol. 1:vii) about how to print testimonia of 
the oracles clearly show that the oracles are regarded as equivalent to ‘fragments’ and are 
edited accordingly. 

Crahay (1956); Fontenrose (1978). 4 See, among others, Maurizio (1997). 

Barker (2006). 6 Kindt (2016). 

See, however, Giangiulio (2014) and Palmisciano (2014). 

See Juul (2010), with Pirenne-Delforge (2012). 
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topic is that the oracle is a plot element like any other. In fact, the oracle 
shapes the plot and the entire narrative strategy — it might even be said to 
‘trigger’ the narrative. In narrative terms, it is necessary to recognise that 
an oracle story, precisely because it hinges upon predestination and the 
prefiguration of the future, is inevitably a narrative device (like dreams, 
omens, prophetic voices and apparitions) that allows the events being 
described to be presented as not random, but ‘destined’. Simply put, these 
tales need to be projected into the future.°? Moreover, the more flexible 
the narrative device that opens up the future, the greater the ‘tellability’ of 
the story. It is not possible here to examine in detail why the predictive 
narrative oracles are often ambiguous, obscure or incomprehensible to 
the consultant. Suffice it to say that it is this opacity which allows them to 
create the space in which the actors in the story can move freely (and, all 
too often, bring about their own downfall).”° The oracles give a snapshot 
of the future. 


6.4.3 Nature of the Textual Evidence 


The idea that the Delphic responses were lifted from disparate sources and 
embedded within a story has been quite frequently proposed since the 
nineteenth century. Recently, for example, it was claimed that Herodotus 
had discovered a collection of oracles related to Cyrene and had inserted 
them into a narrative constructed in order to conform to the oracles in 
question.”* But the oracles in the foundation tale comply with the logic of 
the narrative, which is to present the founder, Battus, as the instrument 
chosen by the god for the attainment of his goal. Furthermore, it is 
sometimes very obvious that the response can only be explained in the 
light of the tale: when Apollo ordered Battus to go to Libya, the latter had 
gone to consult him ‘about his voice’.”* This assumes the tradition that 


69 On the narrative functions of stories of this kind, see, most recently, Trampedach 
(2015:254-57). Dorati (2015), however, is essential reading. 

7° As regards the vexed question of the ambiguity of the Delphic verse oracles, I agree with 
Naerebout and Beerden (2013) that in the Delphic oracular praxis there were no 
ambiguous responses (see pp. 135ff). Indeed, ambiguous oracles were part and parcel 
of orally based local oracular tradition. On ambiguity, see also within the present volume 
Parker (Ch. 3 $3.4), Eidinow (Ch.4 §4.3), Luraghi (Ch. 7 §7.3), Naiden (Ch. 9 §9.2) and 
Fields (Ch. ro §1o.4 and § 10.6). 

7* Bowden (2005:72). 

7* Herodotus 4.155.3 (Parke and Wormell [1956, vol. 2:no. 39] = Fontenrose [1978:Q47]). 
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Battus had a stammer.’* Such assumptions are typical of the foundation 
tales in general. For example, the oracle addressed to Myscellus, the 
founder of Croton,’* can only be explained in relation to the story of 
his recalcitrance about founding the city, and the foundation oracle 
of Syracuse assumes the myth of the river god Alpheus’ love for Artemis 
of Ortygia. It could also be said that the riddle oracles contained in many 
foundation tales can only be explained in the context of the narrative of 
colonial settlement.”> 


6.4.4 Delphic Responses Form Part of the Narratives 
Reporting Them 


The foundation oracles of Cyrene, as seen in §6.3.1 and §6.3.8, cannot 
have been initially independent texts inserted a posteriori into the foun- 
dation tale.7° But can we also understand the ‘historical’ oracles (which 
refer to historical episodes in the city at the time of the Battiad kings) from 
this perspective? The sources seem to permit a positive reply in this 
case too. 

Three oracles provide useful clues: the first, in verse, in which Delphi 
supported Battus II’s invitation to new colonists to Cyrene; the second, in 
prose, in which Delphi, in the reign of Battus III, told the Cyrenaeans to 
bring a mediator (katartistér [kataptiotip| ‘one who restores order’) from 
Mantinea; and the third, in prose, addressed to King Arcesilaus III.”” 

In the first section of this third oracle, the length of the reign of the 
Battiads is foretold, and in the second, constructed on the folkloric motif 
of the ‘Jerusalem chamber’,”* the king is warned that he will die if he does 
not respect a mysterious prohibition.”? 
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See Pindar Pythian Odes 4.63; Herodotus 4.155.1 and 3; Acesander FGrH 469 fr.6. 

74 Antiochus FGrH 555 fr.10 (cf. Hippys FGrH 554 fr.1) ap. Strabo 6.1.2 C262 (Parke and 

Wormell [1956, vol. 2:no. 45] = Fontenrose [1978:Q30]). 

On riddles in colonisation oracles, see Dougherty (1992) and, on riddling and divination 

in general, Naerebout and Beerden (2013:139ff ). 

7° Benedict (1871); Mollmann (1889); Oeri (1899:20-28); Malten (1911:198); Giangiulio 
(2001:125-26 and n37). 

77 See respectively Herodotus 4.159.3 (Parke and Wormell [1956:no. 42] = Fontenrose 
[1978:Q5o0]), 4.161.1-2 (Parke and Wormell [1956:no. 69] = Fontenrose [1978: 
Qr18]), 4.163.2-3 (Parke and Wormell [1956:no. 70] = Fontenrose [1978:Q119]). In 
the present volume see Eidinow’s comments on the oracles in Chapter 4 (§4.1). 

78 For a thorough discussion of the motif see Fontenrose (1978:58-61, p. 61 on the oracle). 

79 The translation is that of Godley (1920). 
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[...] 2odAn és AcApouss 6’Apxecinewc ypnodpevos TH xpnoTnpie trepi KaTdSou. ‘H Sé 

Tluin o1 xyp& Ta&de" 
*Emi yév téooepas Ba&ttous Kal’ApKecidews Téooepas, O0KTH avbpav yeveds, Sid0i 
Upiv Aogins BaoiAeve Kuptyns’ TAgov pevTol TOUTOU OUSE TreIpaoFal Trapalvesl. DU 
UEVTOL TouXos Eival KaTeABav é5 THY cewmuTOU 7 Se TH Kd&ulvov eUprs TAENV 
audopéwv, un eoTrthons tols dudopéas GAN Atrétreutre Kat’ oUpov' ei SE 
EEOTITIOEIS THV KduIVvov, UN eo€AOTs és Tv GudippuTOV’ ei SE UN, &tTroPavéar Kal 
autos Kal Tatipos 6 KaAAIOTEVOOV. 

Arcesilaus made a journey to Delphi, to ask the oracle about his return. The priestess 

gave him this answer: 
For the lifetimes of four Battuses and four Arcesilauses, eight generations of 
men, Loxias grants to your house the kingship of Cyrene; more than this he 
advises you not even to try. But you, return to your country and live there in 
peace. But if you find the oven full of amphora, do not bake the amphora, 
but let them go unscathed. And if you bake them in the oven, do not go into 
the tidal place; for if you do, then you shall be killed yourself, and also the 
bull that is fairest of the herd. 


Arcesilaus does not understand, does what the oracle warned him not to 
do and dies. There are various traces of the original hexameters in the 
text, which make their reconstruction achievable.*° But was it Herodotus 
who summarised this hexametric oracle in prose? Two arguments would 
suggest not: the first is that there is no reason to think that in the telling of 
one particular oracle story Herodotus would sometimes have quoted a 
rhyming text and sometimes have rewritten the verses in prose. The 
second argument is that the oracle for Arcesilaus has two very distinct 
parts: a prediction of the end of the dynasty and a conditional prophecy 
related to the death of the king. It is, in fact, much more likely that we are 
dealing with two hexametric oracles which were originally separate rather 
than the opposite. Given all of the above, it would seem reasonable to 
assume that a tradition on the end of the monarchy was transmitting a 
prose version of the two oracles, put together in order to set the predes- 
tined death of the hated Arcesilaus within the context of the predestined 
end of the dynasty. 

In the case of the second oracle on the mediator from Mantinea, there 
is no text of the response, and I doubt, in fact, that there ever was one. 
The Delphic sanction is part of the legitimation of Demonax, which it 
suited the ‘aristocratic’ tradition hostile to the Battiads to foster. It seems 
highly improbable that Herodotus would have learnt about the Delphic 
order to request a mediator from Mantinea from one source and the 


8° See Diels (1897:19-20). 
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tradition on Demonax of Mantinea from another. Indeed, even if this 
were the case, the tradition on Demonax which Herodotus heard in 
Cyrene must have mentioned an oracle and had strong Delphic 
connotations.*" 

The first oracle, which is presumed to have been given by Delphi to 
encourage new colonists to go to Cyrene, would seem evidently to belong 
to the history of serious conflict between Cyrene and the Libyans. The 
new arrivals took possession of the locals’ land, and the latter, having 
formed an alliance with the Egyptian king, attacked Cyrene but were 
defeated.** Then, when Arcesilaus II (who had been involved in a dynastic 
dispute) was newly in power, the locals rebelled again, and this time 
inflicted a serious defeat upon the Cyrenaeans.*? The story indirectly 
expresses hostility to Arcesilaus, rethinks the relations between Cyrene 
and the Libyans, explains the victory of Cyrene by Delphi’s protection of 
the city and blames the defeat on the king’s incompetence: this oracle only 
makes sense within a tradition hostile to the Battiads. Herodotus could 
not have built his text around an oracular ‘fragment’ that he had just 
happened to come across. 

A more detailed analysis of the correspondences, both textual and of 
content, between the oracles and the stories which account for them also 
suggests that in some important cases the oracles cannot have taken shape 
outside the narrative. Thus, the two oracles that refer to Cypselus’ birth 
give his father’s name (Eetion), allusively recall that he came from Petre, 
name his mother (Labda), imply that Eetion was not respected (because he 
was not a Bacchiad) and allude to Cypselus’ future vendetta against the 
Bacchiads. These references only make sense in relation to the details and 
the overall meaning of the ‘legend of Cypselus’; the oracular texts are 
meaningless without the story, and vice versa. 

The same is true for the oracle on Orestes. His connection with Tegea, 
which is the key to the whole story of the retrieval of his bones, is 
established on the basis of the oracular text. The enigmatic allusion of 
the oracle also has to be understood in conjunction with the story, which 
provides an explanation of the mystery.** It is highly significant, too, that 
in the oracle in which the god promises Tegea to the Spartans, the 
reference to the chains brought by the Spartans to enslave the 


8 On Demonax, see especially Hélkeskamp (1993) and Bollansée (1996). 

82 Herodotus, 4.159.4, with Chamoux (1953:135—-38), and Asheri, Lloyd and Corcella 
(2007:687-88). 

83 Herodotus 4.160.1-3. 84 Nafissi (2014:303-4). 
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Tegeatans, which, in the end, the Tegeatans themselves used to fetter the 
defeated Spartans, recalls the story which contextualises the oracle. 


6.4.5 The Meaning of Oracular Intertextuality 


There is another very good reason why the oracles we are analysing here 
can be neither independent texts nor the nuclei around which narratives 
were subsequently constructed. And this reason is connected with the 
intertextuality of the oracles with Homer: sometimes, the oracular text 
alludes to the overall meaning of one or more Homeric episodes. An 
intertextual relationship of this sort gives the oracle extra significance, 
which, in addition, fits within the logic of the story that refers to the 
oracle. An independent oracle would not need this kind of intertextuality. 

The two oracles on Cypselus are excellent cases in point. Each alludes 
to a different Homeric passage, one from the Iliad, one from the Odyssey, 
both of which, however, refer to the image of Hector’s warlike frenzy; 
thus, both oracles are evoking the same image. This has two crucial 
implications. The first is that the intertextuality of the two oracles with 
Homer serves to construct a specific image of Cypselus, which corres- 
ponds with that at the centre of his legend. Therefore, the intertextuality is 
only explicable within the narrative to which the oracles belong. The 
second implication is that the two oracles could both refer to a single 
image found in two different Homeric settings only if they had been 
composed as a couplet. And this means that the two oracles had always 
been part of a narrative. 

The case of the foundation oracle of Syracuse is similar, with its reference 
to the islands of Ogygia and Syrie of the Odyssey, as that of Taras, where 
the Tarentines appear predestined to bring misfortune to the Iapygians, as 
did Achilles to the Trojans. In both cases the Homeric intertextuality of the 
oracles suggests a broader narrative context, which must have been that of a 
foundation story, although this has not come down to us. 

Similarly, in the case of the oracle on the burial of Orestes in Tegea, the 
reference to Homeric passages, which mention the ‘underground’ pres- 
ence of the Dioscuri in Lacedaemon, only makes sense within the context 
of a Spartan tradition. 


6.4.6 Oracles and Oracle Stories Inextricably Intertwined 


It seems highly probable, given all of the above, that the oracles we have 
been examining represent an important example of a more widespread 
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phenomenon. The oracle as a narrative device necessary to a story of 
destiny, is, as such, inextricably linked to the story within which it is 
embedded. It assumes the contents of the tale in a number of ways: 
sharing its overall logic, completing its meaning, and even referring to 
certain of its plot details. At the same time, the oracle develops its 
meaning only in connection with the tale. It follows that the narrative 
can neither have been created around pre-existent oracles nor have simply 
been the frame in which they were set. Oracle and story were shaped 
reciprocally and in parallel. These stories must be defined as oracular in 
precisely this sense. 


6.5 ORACLE STORIES IN THE MAKING 


The notion of the ex eventu oracle as an autonomous textual product 
intended to present an event that has already taken place as having been 
foretold by god must now be seriously questioned. Indeed, the evidence 
can be interpreted in terms of oracular narratives which reconfigure the 
past and construct an image of an event or even the alleged event itself. 
The ‘legend of Cypselus’ is an essential part of the image of the ruler of 
Corinth, but it is not an event in any sense. The oracular stories are thus 
an expression of the social memory and the collective identity that belong 
both to the culture of the time in which they developed and to the 
historical tradition of the Archaic period as a whole. 

Very importantly, the oracle stories we know from the literary record 
are traditional narratives, as evidenced by both their heavily patterned 
plot structures and the pervasive presence of folkloric and mythological 
motifs, riddles, proverbs and other typical constituents of traditional 
tales. Lisa Maurizio is right to emphasise, drawing on Jan Vansina’s 
research, the process of ‘structuration’ that has shaped a corpus of trad- 
itional narratives to conform with the patterns also documented in the 
oral tradition.** The oracle stories, both the mythological and the legend- 
ary and ‘quasi-historical’, share the characteristics of the destiny tales of 
folklore all over the world, the most significant of which is the predestined 
nature of events. The oracles, then, should be seen as a particular conven- 
tion of narrative prophecy-speaking, like omens, dreams and curses, by 
means of which emphasis is placed on divine revelation and the predestin- 
ation of events. 


853 Maurizio (1997:313). 
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6.5.1 Delphic Preponderance 


Let us now consider why most of the oracle stories involve Delphi and 
why hexametric oracles are only quoted in a few of the stories.*® As 
regards Delphi, what it is striking - and some decades ago was articulated 
in terms of ‘propagande Delphique’*” — is not only the presence of the 
Delphic oracular sanctuary, but above all the emphasis on the agency of 
Apollo, which presents the events as a result of, or a reaction to, oracular 
pronouncements, to the point that the past of a given community can 
almost be said to have been purported to be the creation of Pythian 
Apollo himself. We must remember, however, that Delphi’s involvement 
in the affairs of the Mediterranean world depicted in oracle stories was 
probably more a question of local community belief than actually a claim 
emanating from the oracular shrine. This disposition to believe appears to 
be a phenomenon that parallels the identitarian investment made in 
Delphi by Greek political communities, tyrants and non-Greek rulers. 
To claim to be dear to Apollo and to dedicate a treasure or a prestigious 
votive offering signified to pursue by other means the same objective for 
which ‘Delphic’ traditions were created at the local level - in other words, 
to claim a special and symbolically charged Delphic identity for oneself.** 


6.5.2 Verse Oracles 


The question of the verse oracles remains. There has been an unwilling- 
ness to accept that texts of this type were not part of the Delphic oracular 
praxis, regardless of their authorship. Since, nowadays, following the 
studies of Amandry (1950; 1959) and Fontenrose (1978; 1983), the 
epigraphical documentation from Dodona confirms that the rhyming 
responses were not part of the Archaic or Classical oracular praxis,®? 


86 Crahay (1956:68) has 26 verse oracles out of about one hundred responses quoted, 


summed up or simply mentioned in Herodotus’ Historiae; the Delphic verse oracles 
amount to 19. 
87 See especially Defradas (1954). 
88 On this, suffice it to refer to Giangiulio (2o10b) and Scott (2014). The evidence on 
treasuries and monumental votive offerings at Delphi is collected and discussed 
respectively in Mari (2006) and Jacquemin (1999). 
As argued by Bonnechere (2013b:306-7) and Luraghi (2014:23 8-39). In addition to the 
oracular tablets from Dodona edited in Lhéte (2006), the texts collected in Dakaris, 
Vokotopoulou and Christidis (2013) are to be taken into account. Eidinow (2013) and 
Parker (2016a) are important contributions on divination in Dodona. 
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the question is: how do we reconcile the oracular praxis with the corpus 
of hexametric predictive oracles? 

To start with, why hexameters? We must remember that, since epic 
times, the hexameter has been, in a way, an integral part of the myth of 
Delphi as an oracular sanctuary. The invention of the hexameter is 
attributed by some to the ‘first’ Pythia,?° by others to the mythic prophet 
of Delphic Apollo Olen.?* And Musaeus, the great ‘mythical’ poet associ- 
ated with Orpheus, Homer and Hesiod, was held to be the author of 
khrésmoi (ypropot) ‘oracles’?* as well as the inventor of the hexameter.”? 
Furthermore, the ‘first’? hexameter was said to have been heard in Delphi 
at the time of the construction — using feathers and wax — of the original 
temple.?* The fact that in the epic tradition there are clear indications that 
the word épos (#os) carried the meaning of ‘oracular pronouncement’ is 
also very significant,?° although not everyone may agree that, as has been 
intriguingly claimed: ‘the adoption of hexameter for oracular speech [.. .] 
may suggest that at some point in the Dark Ages or early Archaic period 
[...] there emerged a special category of discourse, which included both 
these phenomena. Hexameter was the proper form for this discourse: a 
stichic meter that was meant to be improvised and hence was associated 
with spontaneous (that is, “divinely inspired”) utterance’.?° 

When considering the question of the incorporation of hexameters into 
a traditional story and thus the acceptability to the Archaic or Classical 
cultural mind of narratives that are prosimetric, we must remember that 
before the ‘invention of prose’,?”? and in the context of a tradition of 
storytelling, the presence of short hexametric texts within a traditional 
oral narrative would have been more natural than the modern distinction 
between prose and poetry may lead us to think. Prosimetric narrative 
structures, in which non-human voices use verse forms, are often found in 
European folktales.?* Now, traditional oracle stories owe a great deal to 
folklore, as shown in detail by Fontenrose:?? an acceptance in the oral 
tradition of their prosimetric form would seem to spring very naturally 
from the folkloric roots of the oral tradition. 


°° Pausanias 10.5.7. °* Pausanias 10.5.8 (Boio, fr.2 Powell). 
°* Herodotus 7.6.3; 8.96.2; Pausanias 10.9.11. °3 Democritus B16. 
°4 Plutarch De Pythiae oraculis 402D. °5 See Koller (1972). 9° Maslov (2009:24). 


°7 Goldhill (2002); Kurke (zor1). 

On prosimetrum in a cross-cultural perspective, the volume edited by Harris and Reichl is 
essential reading; see in that volume Nicolaisen’s (1997:184-95) investigation of the use 
and meaning of verse forms within the European storytelling tradition. 


°° Fontenrose (1978:5 8-87); Fontenrose (1983). 
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6.5.3. Composing Verse Oracles 


The question now inevitably arises of who composed the verse oracles 
that appear in the oracle stories. We have no evidence of direct relevance 
to this question, but the world of the mdnteis (udvteis) ‘seers’? and the 
khrésmolégoi dndres (yprnopoadyo: a&vSpes) ‘collectors/expounders of 
oracles’ may well provide us with a plausible hypothesis.*°° 

It seems unnecessary to cling to the conventional image of the 
khrésmoloégoi andres as the holders, of dubious reputation, *** of a collec- 
tion of written oracles. Not all of those of whom we have knowledge 
possessed oracular collections, and there would, of course, have been 
considerably more khrésmologoi in the Archaic and Classical periods 
than are documented.*°* Two important points should now be made: 
the first is that a khrésmoldgos did not necessarily chant oracles taken 
from a book; he could improvise, as Amphilytus seems to have done 
when, divinely inspired, he replied spontaneously to Pisistratus with a 
couplet in hexameter."°? Here, the khrésmolégos does not appear to be 
reading an oracle from his collection.*°* But is it not very possible that the 
khrésmolégoi who did read their oracles — like, according to Herodotus, 
Onomacritus, in the presence of King Xerxes'®> — passed their own 
compositions off as ‘ancient’ oracles? Might Onomacritus himself not 
have slipped an oracle that he had composed into the collection of oracles 
attributed to Musaeus? According to the tradition, in fact, Lasus of 
Hermione had caught him red-handed;*°° this was, however, an unusual 
case. How often were oracles newly composed for a particular occasion 
accepted as being of ancient origin? An intriguing example is that of the 


Seers: Flower (2008). Khrésmol6goi (ypnopoddyor): Fontenrose (1978:152-65); Bowden 
(2003); Henrichs (2003); Dillery (2005); Parker (2005:111-19); Flower (2008:60-61); 
Eidinow (2014); Gainsford (z015:28ff). As regards the vexed question of the 
relationship between khrésmologos (ypnopoddyos) and mantis (udvtis), it is doubtful 
whether the evidence supports the existence of a clear-cut distinction (Aristophanes 
Peace 1046-47 can be read along the lines sketched by Bowden [2003:263]); thus, one 
may be disposed to follow Bowden (2003:261—-64) rather than Parker (2005:111n77), 
who nonetheless admits that ‘some crossover doubtless occurred’. 

On their authority and status, see Bowden (2003) and Dillery (2005). 

Thucydides 2.8.2 clearly implies a great diffusion of the khrésmoldgoi (ypnopoddyo). 

3 On Amphilytus, see Lavelle (1991) and Dillery (2005:186-88). 

As Parker rightly observes, no sharp distinction is to be drawn between khrésmoldgoi 
(xenopoAdyo1) as mere interpreters of oracular texts and ‘inspired chresmodoi’ as 
expounders of oracles (Parker, 2005:111n78). 

"°S Herodotus 7.6.3, with Haubold (2007:52-55). On Onomacritos, see Dillery 
(2005:189-91), D’Agostino (2007), Martinez (2011) and Trampedach (2015:237-39). 
Herodotus 7.6.3, with Dillery (2005:189-90). 
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advice given by Antichares to Dorieus to found the city of Heraclea in 
the west of Sicily, because the region of Eryx in Sicily belonged to the 
descendants of Heracles, who had been the first to conquer it.'°” The 
advice allegedly drew on Laius’ khrésmoi [ypnoyot],’°* and Antichares, 
who was from Eleon in Boeotia — as was Bacis —"°? must have been a 
khrésmologos. The oracle, however, must have been composed ad hoc in 
order to satisfy the requirements of the Spartan prince and passed off as 
one of the ancient oracles of Laius. ‘As religious experts khresmologoi 
combined the ritual expertise of the mdnteis and the performative skills of 
the aoidoi [bards]’.**° 

The second key point is that in fifth-century Athens, the khrésmoldgoi 
andres (ypnopoddyot &vSpes) included men of authority who were deeply 
involved in the religious and political affairs of the polis;'** they were 
esteemed as such and, at times, belonged to the entourages of great 
political figures, like Pericles and Nicias. We would be unwise to assume 
that they necessarily possessed collections of oracles. It is entirely possible 
that, as well as interpreting oracles, they also composed and circulated 
them when appropriate. 

Given what we know about the mdnteis (udvteis) ‘seers’ as narrowly 
defined, it is unlikely that they also composed oracles, but it should not be 
completely ruled out. They must have been capable of composing dactylic 
poems. Might Symmachos, a Greek mdntis (udvtis) who settled in Lycian 
Xanthos in the early fourth century BC, help us to understand the role 
possibly played by mdnteis in earlier times?*** At the end of a text 
containing seventeen hexameters engraved on the base of a statue to the 
local ruler Arbinas that was dedicated in the Letoon, he declares himself 
to be the author of the verses and a mdntis amtimOn (yavtis e&utpov) 
‘blameless seer’, with an almost certain allusion to Calchas, who in Iliad 
1.92 is called a mantis amuimon. It is also important to note that the text 
is, to a certain extent, an oracle story, since it declares that the statue was 


Herodotus 5. 43, with Hornblower (2013:155-56). On the case of Dorieus see the 
extensive discussion of Eidinow in Chapter 4 (§4.3) of the present work. 

Wilamowitz (1899:76-77) and Robert (1915, vol. 1:10-12; vol. 2:6n27) remain the best 
discussions. Wilamowitz’ idea that they were responses reputedly given to — not by — 
Laius seems to me to be preferable. 

Pausanias 4.27.4; 9.17.5-6; 10.12.11; on Bacis, see Asheri (1993) and Dillery 
(2005:179-81). 

Henrichs (2003:217n29). 

See especially Bowden (2003:266-70); Dillery (2005:193-98 on Hierocles, Diopeithes, 
Lampon). 

On Symmachos, see Petrovic (2009:196-200). 
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dedicated sometime after its erection, in accordance with an oracle given 
by the Pythia to Arbinas. Why could figures like Symmachos not also 
have existed in the fifth and sixth centuries BC? 


6.5.4 The Role of khrésmologoi andres (xyenopoAdyo &vbpes) 


In the light of the above, it could be argued that the oracles found in the 
oracle stories were composed by khrésmologoi andres, if not by mdnteis 
(udvteis), connected with a city’s Apollonian circles and/or political 
leaders, possibly belonging to the retinue of public envoys to Delphi or 
the priests of local Apollonian cults. Textual elements of the oracles 
demonstrate their authors must have been familiar with Homer and 
Hesiod, with the tradition of mantic poetry from the Melampodia to 
Musaeus’ khrésmoi (ypnoyoi)'*? and with the babble of anonymous 
oracular utterances that circulated in the cities, especially in difficult 
times.**4 At the same time, since the oracles are an essential part of the 
narrative, these figures must have participated in the formation of the 
oracle stories or, at least, have communicated intensively with the ‘strong 
tradition-bearers’ of the various local communities.*** Of particular inter- 
est in this context is the fact that there are a number of significant 
instances of ‘chresmological’ oracles that referred to mythical and histor- 
ical events of local or regional interest. This is true of the oracles of Bacis 
of relevance to Boeotia,''® of those which Onomacritus must have 
chanted in the presence of Xerxes and of the Second Persian War oracles 
of Bacis and Lysistratus."*” That these were not Delphic oracles is not an 
insurmountable problem, given ‘the fluidity between the Delphic and non- 
Delphic oracles’;''® the key point is the actual composition of oracles 
referring to recent or contemporary events or situations. Khrésmol6égoi of 


™™3 On Homer see McLeod (1961), Rossi (1981) and Cassio (2014); however, the 
intertextuality between the oracles in hexameter and the Homeric poems has not yet 
been systematically investigated. On Hesiod see Fernandez Delgado (1986) and Gagné 
(2013). On mantic poetry and oracles see Fernandez Delgado (1985). On Melampodia 
see Loffler (1963), with West (1965); Cingano (2009:121-23). 

"4 See Thucydides 2.8.2 (prophecies in the cities and oracles chanted by the khrésmolégoi 
[xpnopordyo:] just before the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war); 2.21.3 (the 
khrésmologoi chanting oracles of all kind); 2.54.3, with Demont (1990), Maurizio 
(1997:317-18) and Dillery (2005:213-14). 


"'S Niles (1999:1709ff ). "© Pausanias 4.27.4; 9.17.5-6} 10.12.11. 
"'7 Herodotus 8.20.1-2; 8.77.1 (Bacis); 8.96.2 (Bacis, Musaeus, Lysistratus); 9.43.1 (Bacis, 
Musaeus). 


™8 Maurizio (1997:317), based on Fontenrose (1978:88-117). 
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Onomacritus’ socio-cultural standing, with local roots and no shortage of 
political contacts, may also have composed Delphic oracles or oracle 
stories. Even the ‘written’ oracles passed off by more lowly khrésmolégoi 
may have been peddled as Delphic, as occurs in a famous scene in 
Aristophanes’ Knights (997-1099) with the oracles of Bacis and his brother 
Glanis,‘'? which are presented as responses uttered by Delphic Apollo."*° 


6.5.5 Orality, Social Memory and the Oracle Stories 


Quite apart from the difficult question of the composition of the verse 
oracles, the formation and transmission of the oracle stories must have 
been extremely complicated processes. If these stories were transmitted 
orally — as their characteristics would seem to indicate — they must have 
been subject to homeostatic adaptations over generations, and the 
manipulation of their texts would not be at all surprising. The oracle that 
hailed Cypselus as ‘king’ of Corinth in the three-verse version quoted by 
Herodotus cannot have been part of either the story of the legitimisation 
of the tyrant or of a hostile post-Cypselid tradition:'** the makarismés 
(uaKxapiouds) ‘declaration of blessedness’ of the first two verses and the 
prediction of the end of the tyranny can hardly be reconciled. The last 
verse must have been added in order to assert that the end of the tyranny 
was predestined. This is true, too, of the oracle given to Arcesilaus III of 
Cyrene, the first part of which (predicting the end of the tyranny), was 
added to the second part in the republican period, whereas the latter was 
part of a cryptic little tale that alludes to the death of the Battiad king, 
which possibly originated in aristocratic circles — possibly in Barce — 
hostile to Arcesilaus and his mother, the cruel Pheretime. 

There are, moreover, some striking examples of the fact that oracle 
stories can recall and even incorporate each other. The remarkable oracu- 
lar living tradition, with which Herodotus became familiar, that recon- 
figured the Cyrenaean past from its foundation to the fall of the monarchy 
incorporates the legend of Battus and various oracle stories about the 
Battiad kings and key local historical events in a narrative coloured by 
anti-Battiad feeling. And the Spartan oracular tradition that shaped the 


*t? Weinreich (1929). ™° See Knights 1015-16, 1024, 1042, 1048, 1072. 

"" See Parke and Wormell (1956, vol. 2:no. 8) = Fontenrose (1978:Q6r1) = Andersen (1987: 
no. 7). Parke and Wormell (1956, vol. 1:119-20) argued that the third verse is a later 
addition (Crahay 1956:240-41 is not convincing). 
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story of Orestes’ remains in order to recalibrate generations of antagon- 
ism to Arcadia incorporates the older Tegeatan oracle story.'** 

The processes of social memory that produce and ensure the transmis- 
sion of the oracle stories appear to have been uninterrupted and still 
active generations after the events of which they speak. Even in this later, 
most probably fifth-century, phase of the history of the oracular trad- 
itions, the cultural requirements of local communities engaged Delphi; 
Delphi did not dictate the choices of local communities. 


6.6 CONCLUSION: DECENTRALISING DELPHI 


We have seen that the predictive oracles in verse form exhibit marked 
local characteristics (details of all kinds, and sometimes linguistic features, 
making sense only in a local context) and thus, very evidently, contribute 
to the expression of the emic perspective of the stories they are telling. 
Oracles and stories are, moreover, inseparable, the former being essential 
to the latter and — even more significantly — it must be borne in mind that 
the oracles developed in the context of the narratives in accordance with 
those narratives’ structural logic. Our analysis of some important 
examples has shown that the oracle stories are the traditions of political 
communities, of groups within those communities or of powerful political 
figures, and they cannot have originated from independent oracular texts 
with no narrative context. Equally, however, they cannot just have been 
embellished a posteriori with one or more oracular texts that they had not 
previously contained. We have been able to conclude that the oracle 
stories that hinge on predictive oracles are intrinsic elements of the 
cultural identity and the image of the past belonging to specific 
political communities. 


6.6.1 Delphic ‘Possession’ 


This all leads to an extremely significant conclusion: it is highly unlikely 
that the oracle stories we have been discussing — and others, which space 
has not permitted us to include — originated in Delphi. Had they done so, 
Delphi would have had to be in possession not only of the detailed local 
knowledge contained in the oracular texts but also, above all, to have had 
an understanding of the deep roots of the oracle stories in the cultural and 


"2 Nafissi (2014:3 19ff ). 
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identitarian needs of local communities. In other words, it would have 
had to share their emic perspective, all of which means assuming that 
Delphi was a sort of storehouse for the social memory of the whole Greek 
world. It is unlikely that even Curtius would have claimed as much. 
Equally, however, it would be entirely specious to imagine that cities, 
kings and tyrants sent emissaries to Delphi post eventum in order to 
suggest to the temple personnel the alleged facts and perspectives required 
for the construction of ex post predictions. 

The inevitable conclusion would seem to be that the oracle stories of 
predestination and prefiguration, or destiny tales, normally did not spread 
from Delphi into the Greek world and were not a tool used by the 
sanctuary to exert influence on the surrounding world. On the contrary, 
the various centres and milieus of the Greek world must have played a 
crucial role in the creation and transmission of these stories. This would 
suggest that they were attributed to Delphi irrespective of whether the 
oracle had actually been consulted. The essential historical role ascribed 
to the sanctuary by the oracle stories seems, in fact, to have been more a 
projection on the part of the cities and states from which the consultants 
came than a claim originating from the sanctuary itself. 

It seems that Delphi should be decentralised and the sanctuary seen 
more as a reference point, an important network node, rather than a 
central point determining events elsewhere. Indeed, the ‘sensible’ historian 
might be tempted to adopt George Forrest’s elegantly measured opinion 
that ‘Delphi’s undoubted reputation seems to demand that the oracle did 
at times play some real part in important political events’.**? I wish, 
however, to take a more radical approach and fully acknowledge the 
implications of the new reading of the evidence as laid out in this chapter. 

Decentralising Delphi does not mean, however, denying the import- 
ance of the tight network of relationships that connected the poleis, kings 
and tyrants, on the one hand, with the most important Panhellenic 
sanctuary on the other. The significance of the huge ‘public’ votive 
offerings, starting with the thésaurds (8noaupds) ‘treasure-house’ offered 
by Cypselus;'** of the huge number of people who dedicated gifts, objects 
and statues to the sanctuary; of the Pythioi and the thedroi (8ewpoi) 
‘sacred ambassadors’,'*> cannot be forgotten. Equally significant was 
the extent to which local élites moved around the Mediterranean, as did 


"3 Forrest (1958). "4 See especially Gagné (2016). 
**5 The Spartan Pythioi are acutely discussed (with a focus on the dubious evidence for their 
frequently assumed role as ‘public archivists’) in Trampedach (2015:240-42). On the 
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numerous poets and holy men, who shuttled back and forth between the 
Panhellenic sanctuaries and the poleis. 

The claim to a special relationship with Delphi on the part of a polis, a 
tyrant or a royal dynasty, or a ruler from Asia Minor, and the emphasis 
on Delphic predestination found in so many of the oracle stories, must be 
seen in connection with this system of relationships, which very probably 
considerably facilitated the creation and circulation of the oracle stories 
that, in their references to Delphi, can be said to have ‘invested’ symbol- 
ically in the Panhellenic sanctuary. The different ways of being present at 
Delphi imply a similar investment. Both ‘investments’, moreover, played a 
significant role in the creation of the sanctuary’s fame. 

The notion of the ambiguity of the Delphic utterances, the motifs 
which emphasise the agency of the Delphic god, the narrative patterns 
and the folkloric characteristics of the oracle stories all developed within 
the oral traditions of the cities and regions of the Greek world. They 
originated neither in Delphi nor (or at least hardly at all) with Herodotus. 
The close similarity between the traditions is one of the most interesting 
commonalities found in Archaic Greek culture but does not necessitate 
the postulation of a centre, a fons et origo, of the ‘Delphic tradition’. 


6.6.2 The ‘Legend’ of Delphi 


It follows that the image of the Delphic divination found in the oracle 
stories is a collective representation of the activities of Delphi deeply 
rooted in the Archaic collective imagination, which can be said to config- 
ure a ‘legend’ of Delphi, the object of profoundly — and widely — held 
belief. This would not have been an abstract representation but a key 
element of the collective conscious. This image of Delphi as the source of 
the prophetic oracles coexisted with the reality of the - rather schematic — 
prose responses, whether affirmative or negative, to a limited series of 
questions posed by the consultants, whether individually or as the emis- 
saries of a polis. Evidently, the two levels of belief and faith were able to 
coexist free of contradiction. As is so often the case, it was possible to 
believe in multiple truths.'*° 


thedroi (Bewpot), see Buck (1953), Koller (1957), Rutherford (2014) and Chapter 3, 
§§3.2, 3.4 and 3.7 in the present volume. 
Veyne (1983:94-104, 144-45, with n33). 
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The time has come to establish a place for the oracle stories in the 
social memory of the Archaic and Classical Greek world. The historical 
tradition and identitarian discourse are, to a considerable extent, based 
on these stories, which are really reactions (often very delayed) to events 
rather than actual accounts of the events themselves. They create — or 
re-create — the past, explaining and/or justifying it rather than simply 
presenting it as predestined. 

We can presume that oracular foundation stories, stories of tyrants, 
stories about interstate relations in the Peloponnese, stories about the 
Lydian kings, and others, have been around since the late seventh century 
BC. These are stories in which oracles were used to express the element of 
divine predetermination of events that is typical of folklore and myth. 
There must have been a wealth of oracle stories — usually attributed to 
Delphi, not stemming from there - which belonged to the pre-Herodotean 
oral tradition. Herodotus took these stories and reworked them, using his 
own unique ability to dialogue with tradition. Following in the footsteps 
of these elaborations and guided by Herodotus himself, we can often 
come to understand something of that world of stories. However limited 
the understanding we gain, what little we do know undoubtedly suggests 
the importance of recognising the relevant role of the oracle stories in 
shaping the Archaic Greek traditions about the past. 


7 


Oracular Tales before Historiography 


Nino Luraghi 


7.I INTRODUCTION 


Ever since Joseph Fontenrose published his study of the Delphic oracle in 
1978, it has become impossible for any discussion of Greek oracular 
responses not to start by stating a dilemma regarding their form and 
content. The evidence ranges from elegantly obscure and allusive oracles, 
typically in hexameters, of the sort most often found in Herodotus’ 
Histories and connected by the narrative to the oracular shrine of 
Delphi, to straightforward responses, very often focusing on the gods or 
heroes that should be the target of special worship in order for a pursuit 
to be successful. Fontenrose noticed that the oracles recorded close in time 
to the moment when they had been delivered by and large follow the 
latter pattern, while those that refer to times earlier than the sources that 
convey them more often than not follow the former. Quite reasonably, in 
terms of historical method, Fontenrose concluded that the historical 
practice of Greek oracles, and of the Delphic one in particular, corres- 
ponded essentially to the model of direct replies to direct questions that 
features especially in the few inscriptions that record oracular responses.* 
Almost thirty years earlier, in a study that focused on the epigraphic 
evidence, Pierre Amandry had reached much the same conclusions 
(Amandry, 1950:151-56; see also Crahay, 1956:11). In recent years, as 
in particular Pierre Bonnechere has insisted, the increasing amount of 


* On the methodological soundness of Fontenrose’s approach, see the remarks of 
Bonnechere (2013a:79); it is important to underline this point in light of the frequent 
tendency of scholars who disagree with Fontenrose’s results to criticize his methodology. 
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evidence available for oracular questions from Dodona has brought large 
quantities of grist to the mill of Fontenrose and Amandry (Bonnechere, 
2013a:74-753; Luraghi, 2014:237-39).* 

This line of thought, however, faces historians of Greek religion and of 
Greek culture more broadly with a quandary: If it is true that Greek 
oracles responded in the direct fashion envisioned by Fontenrose, one 
wonders how it was possible, at the same time, for riddling and/or poetic 
oracles to circulate in Greek literature, often referring to key events of the 
not-too-distant past and without any indication that they were in fact 
imaginary renditions of oracular practice.’ In no other case is the dilemma 
more urgent than in the case of Herodotus. In the words of Robert Parker 
(2016a:70), “it is not easy to suppose that a Greek who knew Delphi as 
well as did Herodotus could be giving a wholly imaginary account of the 
oracle’s workings.” Faced with what appeared to be a choice between 
rejecting the historicity of the father of history and turning a blind eye to 
contemporary, especially epigraphic, evidence, scholars have often chosen 
the second option. Even though, of course, there is general agreement that 
many oracular responses, in the formulation in which we find them in the 
Histories, cannot but have been manipulated a posteriori, many scholars 
prefer to think that, in formal terms, Herodotus’ oracular responses 
essentially reflect actual oracular practice, at least until the early fifth 
century.* 

The debate is, of course, much more complex than this summary might 
suggest, and the relevant scholarship provides a rich spectrum of inter- 
mediate positions between the extremes. Scholars who believe in the 
essential historicity of the Delphic oracular practice depicted in the 
Histories do not deny the existence of more run-of-the-mill consultations, 
such as those reflected by the epigraphic evidence from Dodona. After all, 
the vast majority of the oracular responses reported by Herodotus refer to 
what we might call state consultations, which are not as frequent in the 


* After Lhéte (2006) had compiled in a (very user-friendly) corpus the 167 texts available at 
that point, in 2013 a new corpus including some 4,216 items appeared (Dakaris, 
Vokotopoulou, and Christidis, 2013); on the vicissitudes that delayed the appearance of 
this corpus, see V. Petrakos’ preface to the volume. Parker (2016a) offers a first attempt at 
taking stock of this new evidence. 

See the remarks of Corcella (2014:408-9), with an important discussion of the debate on 
oracles in Aristophanes Wasps 959-91. 

+ See for a recent example the criticism of Fontenrose’s conclusions in Trampedach 

(201 5:224-30). 
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epigraphic record.» On the other hand, not many scholars across the 
board actually believe that the Pythia extemporized the sophisticated 
and allusive poetry that the literary sources often attribute her.° Possible 
differences between the modus operandi of different oracles are an inevit- 
able complicating factor, which latently undermines general conclusions. 

For a long time, scholars of a more skeptical persuasion have shared 
with their more optimistic colleagues a basic aspect in their approach to 
oracular responses, namely, the habit of treating them as independent and 
self-contained textual objects. Ever since Richard Hendess published the 
first modern collection of Greek oracular texts in 1877, scholars have 
tended to isolate such texts from the literary contexts, typically narrative, 
that convey them.” The second volume of Parke and Wormell’s standard 
work of reference on the Delphic oracle is, in fact, a numbered collection 
of oracles, and even Fontenrose included a complete checklist in his book. 
This way of treating oracular responses, however, is losing ground. In a 
new development of the debate, it has become increasingly common in 
recent years for scholars to see the texts of oracles conveyed by the literary 
sources, and especially by Herodotus, as integral components of the 
stories in which they are embedded (Kindt, 2016:14; Giangiulio, 
2014:212-15) and of the local traditions from which the stories are 
ultimately taken to originate (Giangiulio, 2orob). In narrative terms, this 
way of reading oracular responses has shown persuasively how they 
contribute to the articulation of meaning and to the narrative effectiveness 
of the stories that include them,® while in sociological terms scholars have 
insisted on the way that certain oracular texts work together with their 
narrative contexts, constituting evidence for “a process of identity forma- 
tion and of collective self-definition” of the communities to which they 


w 


But note that questions posed by a polis are documented for Dodona and from an early 
period; see, for example, Lhéte (2006:no. 1, etc.). 

Discussion in Luraghi (2014:23 5-36). Flower (2008:222-31) provides the best argument 
in favor of seeing the Pythia of the Classical age as an oral poet. Compare, however, Gagné 
(2013:98) “On attribue un poéme a la Pythie comme on attribue un poéme a Orphée. C’est 
a dire non sans raison; mais il y a bien longtemps qu’on a arrété de chercher les 
motivations d’Orphée. La Pythie est une persona, pas une personne.” 

This approach is even older: already in 1589, Johannes Opsopoeus (i.e., the German 
Calvinist humanist Johann Koch) published a collection of Oracula metrica, on which 
see Giangiulio (2014:212). 

See in particular the analysis of the oracles in the logos of Croesus by Kindt (2016:20-28) 
and her conclusion at p. 54: “It is through narrative and storytelling that oracles — not just 
some, but all oracles in the Histories — divulge their meaning and thus point towards a 
more complex reading of the past, which is missed when scholars focus only on their 
historicity.” On the narrative function of oracles in Herodotus, see Kirchberg (1965). 
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refer.? The present contribution seeks to continue along the path indi- 
cated by the scholars who have pursued this approach in recent years, 
bringing together some of the more persuasive case studies and seeking to 
draw from them conclusions of a more general order. In so doing, it will 
build upon the results of another line of Herodotean research of the last 
decades, namely the study of oral tradition as the foundation of 
Herodotus’ narratives about the past. If, indeed, oracular responses were 
an integral part of the oral narrative traditions that Herodotus drew 
upon, a closer look at their texts may bring us one step closer to a richer 
understanding of the mechanisms of this tradition. 


7.2 EPIC INTERTEXTS FOR ORACLES AND NARRATIVES 


In the case of oracular responses in hexameters, the relation between the 
response and its narrative context possesses a special dimension. The 
language of oracular hexameters broadly corresponds, in terms of dialect 
and diction, to the epic dialect (Cassio, 2014). Beyond this general resem- 
blance, very many expressions found in the oracles have precise parallels 
in epic poetry. Given the inherently intertextual nature of Archaic Greek 
epic poetry, it is legitimate to wonder if and to what extent the use of 
specific epic expressions might have been intended to evoke the poetic 
contexts in which such expressions appeared. A very eloquent case study 
has been provided recently by Renaud Gagné’s explication of the oracle of 
Glaucus (Gagné, 2013:99-103). This is a particularly helpful test case, 
embedded as it is in a story of clearly anecdotal character, which could 
easily wander from one place to another and from one character to 
another. *° 


7.2.1 The Glaucus Oracle 


In Herodotus, the story is told by an internal narrator, the Spartan king 
Leotychides, in an attempt at persuading the Athenians to return the 


° Quote from Giangiulio (2010b:125); this applies in particular to foundation oracles, 
whose role as part of the identity of Greek colonies is discussed in some depth, based 
on a selection of case studies, by Suarez de la Torre (1994). 

"© Two further variants are known: Konon 26 fr. 38, where the deposit is left in 
Tauromenium by a man of Miletus when his city was threatened by Arpagos, and 
Stobaeus 3.28.21, in which an Archetimos of Erythrai left the deposit in Tenedos with 
a Kydias. 
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Aeginetan hostages that Leotychides himself, alongside his then colleague 
Cleomenes, had taken to Athens some time before (Herodotus 6.86—87). 
According to Leotychides, once upon a time a Lacedaemonian by the 
name of Glaucus, famous for his righteousness, had accepted a deposit 
from a Milesian, with the agreement that whoever would show up at 
Sparta with the same sz#mbolon (otpBodov) that the Milesian entrusted to 
Glaucus would receive the deposit back."* When the Milesian’s sons came 
to Sparta years later, Glaucus pretended not to remember anything about 
the deposit and asked for more time to see if, by any chance, the story 
might reemerge from his memory. Then he secretly went to consult the 
oracle at Delphi, asking whether he could commit perjury in order to keep 
the deposit. The sarcastic response of the Pythia announced the total 
destruction of Glaucus and his whole progeny, which duly followed, so 
that in Leotychides’ times no more trace of his family existed in Sparta. 
The sheer fact that Glaucus had contemplated committing perjury had 
provoked the punishment — and accordingly, the Athenians should not 
even think of keeping the hostages, or they would expose themselves to a 
similar punishment.** 
The text of the oracle is very striking: 


DAatx’ ’EmixuSetin, TO piv adtixa KépSiov ota 
SpKew vikijoal Kal yeTYAaTa AnicooacFa- 

Spvu, étrel PavaTds ye Kal eVopKov Lever Gvdpa, 
AAW “Opxou Trdis ZoTiv, &vavupos OVS’ Err XEIpEs 
OUSE TOSEs: KPaITIVOs SE UETEPXETAL, Eis S KE THCY 
oupucpyas SAgon yevet Kal oikov &travta: 
&v8pds 8’ evdpkou yevety peTOTHIOPEV GpEivoov. 


Glaucus son of Epikydes, for the time being it is more advantageous to prevail 
through an oath and to loot the riches. Swear, for death awaits the man who keeps 
his oath, too. But Oath has a child, nameless and without hands and feet; but swift 
he pursues, until he grabs the whole family and descendants and destroys them. 
The offspring of a man who keeps his oath fares better in the long run. 


The text is very carefully structured on a thick a web of symmetries and 
correspondences, conceptual and lexical (Gagné, 2013:100). In the 


"¥ Interestingly (or accidentally?), Glaucus is never explicitly said to be a Spartiate, although 
the story does play in Sparta and is introduced by Leotychides with the words “we 
Spartiates say” (Herodotus 6.86 a 2). 

'* The notion that asking the god about a clearly impious action was sufficient to provoke 
divine punishment is displayed also in the story of the consultation of the oracle of 
Didyma by the Kymaians about delivering the Lydian Paktyes in Herodotus 1.159. 
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background, an ear trained to listen to Homeric poetry could not but be 
reminded of another Glaucus, the Lycian warrior protagonist of the 
exchange of weapons with Diomedes in a famous episode of the Iliad 
(6.119-236). Among the most characteristic themes of that episode, the 
prominence of genealogy resonated with the solemn, epic-sounding 
patronym attached to our Glaucus in the response, while the famous 
Homeric simile of the leaves corresponds to the theme of the succession 
of generations that is central to the oracle. The recognition by the two 
heroes of the guest-friendship established by their ancestors neatly 
corresponds to the expectation of the Milesian that Glaucus will even- 
tually acknowledge the sz#mbolon (ctiuBodov). The Iliad, however, is 
not the only text evoked by the hexameters of the Pythia. The last 
line of the response appears in identical form in Hesiod’s Works and 
Days 285. There, it occurs within an extended comparative discussion 
of the path of justice and the path of injustice, where Horkos, the divine 
personification of the oath, appears in the act of running (trékhei 
[tp¢ye1], line 219) to punish those who give unjust sentences. Again, 
the intertext is clearly integral to the meaning of the oracular response 
(Gagné, 2013:102). 

The way the epic models are manipulated in the formulation of the 
oracle provides striking insight into the poetic technique behind it. The 
themes of the story are clearly anchored in the two intertexts, and 
knowledge of the intertexts provides a richer context for the story 
in which the oracle is embedded. The meeting of Glaucus and 
Diomedes on the battlefield points to the use of the oracular story in 
a context of international politics, while Hesiod’s extensive discussion 
of the implications and consequences of justice and injustice empha- 
sizes the potential danger for a whole political community resulting 
from the actions of individuals, surely food for thought for the 
Athenians as they deliberated whether to return the Aeginetan hos- 
tages. In a way, one could say that the intertext is even more directly 
relevant to the situation at hand than the oracular story itself — but this 
would be to some extent a misleading conclusion, for in fact the 
meaning of the intertext is embedded within, and thereby part of, the 
meaning of the story itself. 


7.2.2 The Cypselus Oracles 


A similar, although by no means identical, mechanism of intertextual 
formulation of meaning has been recognized by Maurizio Giangiulio in 
the oracles embedded in the story of the tyrant of Corinth Cypselus 
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(Giangiulio, 2010a)."? As in the case of Leotychides, here, too, the story is 
told by an internal narrator, the Corinthian Sokles, with the purpose of 
providing a cautionary tale from the past in order to dissuade somebody, 
in this case the Spartans, from a course of action, namely bringing back to 
Athens the tyrant Hippias (Herodotus 5.92).'+ This most famous among 
Herodotean passages is densely packed with motifs often found in 
folktales, and the story of Cypselus’ ascendancy follows a pattern that is 
well documented in the Near East from the Bronze Age onwards. The 
story of the hero who escapes a vital threat in his infancy and then goes on 
to become a ruler or a leader is familiar to readers of Herodotus from the 
story of Cyrus (Herodotus 1.107—116), and to Greeks in general from the 
story of Oedipus, but in fact, Sargon of Akkad provides a much earlier 
parallel (Binder, 1964; Giangiulio, 2010a:413-14).*> The structural func- 
tion of these legends is to explain the rise of a new ruler (Murray, 
1993:148-49). In the story of Cypselus, the crucial role of signaling divine 
predestination is discharged by two oracular responses from Delphi, one 
given to the Corinthian ruling clan of the Bacchiads and the other to 
Cypselus’ future father Eetion. In Herodotus’ narrative, the oracles are 
presented in inverse chronological order: The later one, for Eetion, 
explains the meaning of an earlier one that the Bacchiads had not been 
able to interpret when it had originally been delivered to them. 


"Hetioov, oUTIs o€ Tiel TOAUTITOV édvTa. 
A&BSa KEI, Teer 8’ SACOiTpoXoOV: év BE TreceiTAI 
a&vbpao1 pouvapyxotol, Sikaiaoe Se KdpivOov. 


Eetion, nobody honors you, although you are very worthy of honor. Labda is 
pregnant, and she will generate a rolling boulder that will fall upon the men 
who rule alone*® and punish Corinth.'” 


Aietos év Tétpno1 KUEl, Teer SE ACovTAa 

KAPTEPOV NOTH: TOAAdY 8’ Urd youvata AvoEl. 
Toatt& vuv et opdZeobe, Kopivéior, of trepi KaATY 
Tleiptvnv oikeite Kal S6ppudevta KopivEov. 


r 


we 


On Cypselus and oracles see also Ch. 6 §6.3.5 and §6.4.4 in the present volume. 

For a very perceptive parallel study of these two Herodotean stories, see Johnson (2001). 
The pattern has a higher cross-cultural frequency, see Henige (1974:64-66) on parallels 
from Africa. 

Before Aristotle, mdnarkhos (uovapyos) or motinarkhos (yotvapyos) did not have the 
neutral meaning of ‘monarch’; it was basically a synonym of turannos (tUpavvos), as 
shown by Casevitz (1991). 

On the meaning of dikaido (81xo1de) in the text of the oracle see Gray (1996:374-75) and 
Giangiulio (2010a:45n17, with further references). 
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An eagle is pregnant among the rocks and will generate a strong and flesh- 
devouring lion, who will kill many. Ponder this, you Corinthians, who dwell 
around fair Peirene and steep Corinth. 


Beyond their meaning, the two responses are connected in several ways, 
sharing images and wording, and even echoing each other in the sound of 
their lines. They also make abundant use of epic phraseology (Giangiulio, 
2010a: 417-19). The theme of a pregnancy that will bring forth a casti- 
gator for a political community recurs in a famous elegy of the 
Theognidean corpus (Theognis 39-40): there, it is the polis herself who 
is pregnant, and the reference is unmistakably to the advent of a tyrant — 
as it is here. More importantly, a web of unusual words and typical 
expressions conjures up in the background of the two oracles the distinct 
memory of two interconnected passages of the Iliad. The rare word 
olooitrokhos (dd00itpoyos), which literally indicates something that rolls 
forward with destructive effects, evokes the depiction of Hector about to 
fall upon the compact battle formation of the Greeks after the Trojans 
had broken through the palisade that protected the Greek camp. In a 
simile, Hector is said to be like an olooitrokhos (ddoottpoxos) ... apo 
pétrés (amo tétpns) ‘from a cliff (13.137), with words that interestingly 
recall both oracles.*® The second passage comes from the continuation of 
the same battle two books later. Once Zeus had become aware of Hera’s 
deception and intimated to Poseidon to leave the fight, Hector, who had 
been wounded by a boulder thrown by Ajax Telamonios, rejoined the 
fight accompanied by Apollo. The palisade was torn down by the god, 
and the Trojans once again invaded the camp attacking the ships. Hector 
engaged in a long fight with Ajax. Now, the Trojans attacked similar to 
flesh-devouring lions (15.594 Aciouow go1KdTes Dpopayoio1) and Hector, 
who alone killed many Greeks with the help of Zeus (15.611-12), is 
himself likened to a lion (15.630).*? It should not go unnoticed that both 
passages are recalled by verbal echoes in both oracles. 


"8 On the connection between Iliad 13.137 and the oracle for Eetion see also Gray 
(1996:373); her observation that the Homeric intertext “could indeed have generated 
some of the detail of the story — for example, the designation of his [i.e., Cypselus’] 
hometown as Petra” is noteworthy since this appears to be the only time this alleged deme 
of Corinth is mentioned in any ancient source. Already Crahay (1956:237), not quoted by 
Gray, had supposed that the place-name Petra might have been created within the story in 
order to explain the oracle; cf. the similar remarks of Franchi (2014:343) on Sepeia, 
discussed below. 

*? On the passage see also Giangiulio’s treatment in Chapter 6 §6.3.5 in the present volume. 
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In general terms, Giangiulio is certainly right to conclude that raging 
Hector is evoked as a heroic paradigm for Cypselus, an avatar that brings 
with it connotations of epic prestige, superhuman strength, and inevitable 
fatality (Giangiulio, 2010a:418-20; cf. Nafissi, 2014:304). One could add 
that the specific Homeric situation contributes in a more definite way to 
elucidating the meaning of the oracles and, even more, of the story that 
conveys them. The attack of the Trojans on the camp of the Achaeans was 
the culminating point of Zeus’ plan to put pressure on the latter in order 
to compel Agamemnon to come to terms with Achilles, thereby fulfilling 
the request of Thetis. Just as the Trojans, led by the rolling boulder 
Hector, like raging lions punish the Achaeans, so Cypselus, himself a 
rolling boulder and a raging lion, will be an instrument in a divine plan 
to punish the Bacchiads, and Corinth more broadly, as intimated by the 
oracle to Eetion and in accordance with a traditional role for tyranny 
envisioned in the elegy from the Theognidean corpus. One is tempted 
to add that, of course, just like Hector, after all a hero of defeat (Nafissi, 
2014:304), Cypselus’ tyranny was destined to be short-lived, as made 
clear by the third oracle in the story, rendered to Cypselus himself in clear 
words when he went to Delphi (Herodotus 5.92 ¢ 2).*° 


7.2.3 The Wooden Walls Oracles 


The epic intertexts play a similar role in the case of the two famous 
Delphic oracles given to the Athenians on the eve of Xerxes’ invasion of 
Greece.** At first, we are told, when the Athenian sacred ambassadors 
interrogated her sitting down in the sacred chamber of the temple, the 
Pythia pronounced these lines (Herodotus 7.140.2-3): 


*Q péreor, Ti KdOno8e; Artrav puy’ és EoxaTa yains 
SaPATA Kai TOAIOS TPOXOELSEOS AKA KaPNVA. 

Otte yap 1 KepaAn yever EuTreSov OUTE TO ODpa, 
ote TOBE véaTor OUT’ dv XEpes, OUTE TI WETONS 
Aeitretan, GAN’ GCnAa TréAel- KaTa yd piv épettrer 

TrUp TE Kal d€Us “Apns, ZupInyevés Goya Siok. 
TIoAAG 8 KGAN’ StroAei TUPYaPATA, KOU TO Odv Olov- 
TroAAOUs 8 &Bavdtoov vnous yarepd rupli Sacel, 


*° Note that the third oracle, too, has a textual connection to the previous two, as shown by 
Crahay (1956:239). 

** On these, the wooden walls oracles, see also Ch. 2 §2.4, Ch. 3 §3.4, and Ch. 9 §9.2 of 
this volume. 
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oi Trou viv iSpaT1 PeovpeEvol EOTNKAOL, 

Setpati TAAAduEvol, KaT& 8’ &kpoTaTols Spdqoioiv 
aipa pédav KéxuTal, TPOISdv KaKdTHTOS avayKas. 
AAW itov 2 &SUTOIO, KaKois 8 émrikidvate Gupdv. 


Oh wretched ones, why do you sit down? Flee to the ends of the earth, 
abandoning the dwellings and the tops of the peaks of the round-shaped city. 
For neither the head stays firm, nor the body, nor the extremities of the feet, 

nor the hands, nor anything in the middle is left, but everything vanishes. For 
fire and vehement Ares, riding on a Syrian-born chariot, will demolish it. He will 
destroy many more fortresses, not yours alone. He will set raging fire to many 
temples of immortals, which now stand dripping sweat, shaking with fear, and 
from the very top of the roofs black blood flows, predicting inevitable doom. So 
go away from the adyton and pour your spirit over the evils.** 


The Athenian ambassadors, terrorized by these verses, decided on the 
advice of the Delphian Timon, son of Androboulos, to approach the 
Pythia again as suppliants and beg for a more favorable response. This 
time, what came was the much-debated oracle of the wooden wall 
(Herodotus 7.141.3-4): 


Ov BUvatai TaAAds AV ‘OAUUTTIOV giAdoacFa1, 
MooopevT TOAACIO! Adyols Kal UT|TIS1 TUKVi}: 

ool SE 168” aditis Etros Epgwo, GSGuavTI TeAdooas. 
Tay dAAwv yap dAioKopuevav S0a Kéxpottos otlpos 
evTOs Exel KEUBU@V TE KiBaipdvos Cabéo10, 

Tteixos Tpitoyevei EUAwov 81507 eUptoTra Zeus 
potvov drdépOntov TeAdberv, TO of Téxva T’ dvijoel. 
Mndé ov y’ irtrooUvny Te pévelv Kal TreCov idvTa 
TrOAAdv att’ tteipou oTpatdv fouyXos, GAA’ Utroxapev 
vatov étiotpéwas: ET1 Tol Tote Kavtios Econ. 

*Q Bein Tadayis, &troAeis SE oU TEKVA YUVaIKdy 

7) Tou ox1Svapévns Anutytepos 7] ouviovons. 


Athena cannot propitiate Olympian Zeus, even though she begs him with many 
words and shrewd wisdom. But this further word I will utter for you, fixing it 
with steel. When everything else contained by the boundary of Kekrops and the 
hollows of holy Kythairon is taken, wide-eyed Zeus grants to the Tritogeneia 
that only the wooden wall remain unconquered, and it will benefit you and your 
children. So you do not wait idly for the cavalry and the large army that 
advances on foot by land, but turn your back and give way. Time will come for 
you to face it. Oh divine Salamis, you will destroy children of women, either 
when Demeter is scattered or when she is collected. 


* The poetic expression xaxois émxidvate Suudv, Must mean something like ‘embrace the 
evils with your bravery’; see Corcella (2014:40) and Vannicelli (2017:470). 
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The ambassadors this time were apparently content: Herodotus goes 
somewhat out of his way to remark on this, saying that the new response 
was, and appeared to them to be, more favorable than the first one. In 
point of fact, the future had not changed: The second oracle only revealed 
a somewhat larger portion and provided a somewhat more promising 
take on it, but it did not fail to mention the total conquest of the Athenian 
territory by the invader and to recommend that the Athenians escape 
rather than facing the enemy in battle. It was only after the debate in the 
Athenian assembly and Themistocles’ intervention that the oracle was 
seen as potentially announcing victory.*3 Once again, however, epic 
intertexts may suggest that more is going on in these responses than meets 
the eye and guide the reader toward a richer understanding of them. 
Both oracles make extensive use of epic language,** deploying it deftly. 
For example, uéver ZuteSov in the third line of the first oracle, while 
ostensibly referring to the parts of the body, finds a parallel in the descrip- 
tion of the Greek warriors staunchly facing the attack of the Trojans (Iliad 
5.5273 15.6223 15.683), which in turn chimes with the general message of 
both oracles, namely, that the Athenians should flee as fast as they can 
and not face the Persian army in battle. More fundamentally, as recently 
argued by Pietro Vannicelli (Vannicelli, 2014:376-77) and, independ- 
ently, Carlo Brillante (2014:58), the first oracle evokes the terrifying 
prophecy uttered by the wandering seer Theoclymenus, of the stock of 
Melampus,*> on the eve of the massacre of the suitors (Odyssey 
20.351-57).°° The folkloric motif of the roofs dripping with blood, a 
sinister omen of death, creates an immediate connection between the two 
passages.*” The prophecy, pronounced spontaneously in a way untypical 
for Homeric poetry, comes at a point of climax, where the violent behav- 
ior of the suitors is recapitulated and their final punishment announced 
(Levine, 1983). It represents a sharp change of tone after a restless night 
during which Odysseus, agonizing about what lay ahead, had been 


See the detailed analysis of the consultation and interpretation in Vannicelli 
(2017:99-108). 

See the (partial) lists of parallels in Crahay (1956:296n1 and 297n2, respectively). 

*5 On Theoclymenus see the remarks of Calame in Chapter 2 §2.5 of the present work. 
Whether or not the prophecy, and Theoclymenus himself, were late additions to the text 
of the Odyssey, as several scholars have thought, is immaterial for the present purposes; 
on this problem, and for a comprehensive study of this character in the Odyssey, see 
Brillante (2014). 

Note also the assonances indicated by Corcella (2014:406). The successive words of 
Theoclymenus to the suitor Eurymachus (Odyssey 20.364-70) echo lines 3 and 4 of 
the oracle. 
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reassured with strong words by Athena (Odyssey 20.45-53) and only 
thanks to her intervention had finally fallen asleep. Against this back- 
ground, it becomes easier to understand why the second oracle was 
received with so much relief by the Athenian ambassadors. The epic 
intertext of the first one could be taken to suggest that now, too, as in 
the story of the Odyssey, Athena was meditating destruction for the 
Athenians, but the second oracle reassured them that this was not the 
case: Their protector was still on the side of the Athenians, even though 
she could not change Zeus’ decision.*® 

The three case studies outlined above suggest two interrelated conclu- 
sions. On the one hand, the manipulation of epic intertexts in order to 
enhance and nuance the meaning of the responses points to a remarkable 
level of literary proficiency on the part of their authors. On the other, if it 
is correct to say that intertextuality elucidates not only the texts of the 
responses but the whole story in which each response, or cluster of 
responses, is included, then the literary quality of the responses is at the 
same time an indication of the skills and techniques of the storytellers who 
created and transmitted these narratives (Giangiulio, 2014:226-27). 


7-3 ORACLES AND THE PROCESS OF ORAL TRADITION: 
TIME AND PLACE 


Viewing the oracular responses as parts of a living tradition of oral 
narrative involves raising in the background several of the questions that 
are typically posed by the study of this cultural phenomenon. The process 
of transmission that underpins it is a highly peculiar mix of notional fixity 
and creative engagement with the materials that are transmitted, espe- 
cially on the part of certain groups of active tradition-bearers, resulting in 
what has been aptly termed the “creative instability” of oral tradition 
(Niles, 1999:153).7? Needless to say, transferring the parameters and 
insights derived from fieldwork-based studies of living oral traditions to 
texts that we can access only thanks to centuries of transmission in 
writing is a process fraught with problems. Strictly speaking, no oral 


28 Tn this case, too, an epic intertext contributed to the message of the oracle, namely Thetis’ 
supplication of Zeus in the Iliad (1.493-516), as acutely pointed out by Maurizio 
(1997:330). 

*? On the notional fixity of oral tradition, see Maurizio (1997:314, with further references). 
In fact, the level of fixity of oral traditions varies a great deal; see Finnegan (1988). On 
active and passive tradition-bearers, see von Sydow (1948:12-15). 
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literature exists from the period before the onset of modern recording 
technologies that first made it possible to capture the very moment of 
performance, which is the standard context of transmission for oral 
tradition. When looking at texts that are supposed to be orally derived, 
be they the Homeric poems, Beowulf, the Tain or, partially, Herodotus’ 
Histories, what can be observed are traces of orality in form and content, 
and sometimes nothing more than what has been termed oral residue 
(Ong, 1965; Bauml, 1984).°° 

One key aspect of oral tradition that is not immediately evident on the 
surface of these texts is its mutability over time and space. This is a 
general problem of the study of oral literature, since even in cases in 
which it has been possible to capture an oral performance, or at least to 
have the performer recreate it for the purpose of recording,?* what tends 
to result is a synchronic text that gives little sense of the temporal depth 
and spatial diversity of the tradition. To obviate this problem, scholars 
have applied several strategies. In the best-case scenario, a tradition could 
be documented more than once at some significant interval of time; 
experiments of this sort have provided the most telling evidence for the 
mutability of tradition over time.?* In other cases, collecting a particularly 
abundant corpus of tales made it possible to observe variation in the way 
one tale was told at different times by different storytellers, who added or 
subtracted episodes, occasionally taken from other tales (Vansina, 
2000:3 80-81). 


3° On Herodotus and oral tradition, see the classic Murray (2001a). Of course, not even 
Herodotus can be taken as a direct source of “uncontaminated” oral traditions (Thomas, 
1989:7). One complicating factor needs to be kept in mind: In historical terms, there is no 
sharp divide between orality and literacy, and cases in which the spread of literacy has 
been documented through contemporary observation show that the latter does not just 
supplant the former in one fell swoop. Most of the time, what can be observed are phases 
of coexistence, in which the media of communication tend to occupy their respective 
domains with moderate overlaps. On the other hand, in every cultural context I can think 
of, it is the case that literacy is dominant and orality recessive: The former tends to 
progressively reduce the spaces and, correspondingly, the level of social prestige of the 
latter; see, for example, Henige (1974:3) and Cardona (1981:89-131). 

3* Which is not the same thing; on these “folklore acts” and their relation to traditional 

performances, see Niles (1999:103-7). 

For a famous and striking example, see Bohannan (1952). This sort of dynamic has often 

been characterized as homeostatic: Oral tradition has a tendency to reflect social relations 

that obtain in the present and tends to change when such relations change, as outlined in 

the famous study of Goody and Watt (1963:307-11). It needs to be kept in mind, 

however, that this is only a tendency of a process of adaptation of tradition to society; 

see the remarks of Vansina (1985:120-3). 
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When dealing with texts preserved exclusively in writing and with no 
parallel evidence for their earlier life as pieces of oral literature, tracing 
change is more of a challenge. While the study of living oral traditions can 
serve as a model for the kinds of dynamics to be expected, it cannot 
replace actual evidence for such dynamics. In the case of Herodotus, one 
possible way to obviate partially the lack of evidence consists in identify- 
ing cases in which the logic of a narrative does not completely match the 
way it is deployed in the Histories. Irrelevant points may then guide to a 
previous phase in which the demonstrative function of the story was 
somewhat different (Luraghi, 2013:97-107). This happens especially 
where we can recognize, behind one of Herodotus’ stories, the features 
of a known folktale type that make it possible to identify, at least tenta- 
tively, the dynamics of tradition.*3 

The attempt at looking at oracles from this angle runs into problems of 
two sorts. On the one hand, whatever we think of the form of responses 
actually given by Greek oracular sanctuaries, it is certainly the case that 
obscurity is a property of literary responses, in fact one of their key 
properties. It is precisely obscurity that creates the typical narrative ten- 
sion between response and interpretation that is such a crucial feature of 
oracular stories.>4 In other words, the fact that the meaning of an oracle is 
not completely played out and illuminated by the development of the 
story might be understood as a conventional aspect of the ambiguity of 
divine communication as depicted in literature. On the other hand, a 
weak anchoring of the oracular response in the story in which it is 
embedded might simply be taken to point to the fact that responses should 
not be seen as part of the stories after all.*° These are problems for the 


33 T am here simplifying to the extreme; examples of the process can be found in Luraghi 
(2013). The best example I can think of is the way the folktale type known as” Our Lady’s 
child” (Uther, 2011:710) is manipulated in the story of the Mermnads, splitting the role 
of the protagonist between Gyges and Croesus, as shown by Hansen (1996); see also 
Hansen (2002:3 16-27). 

34 On oracular obscurity and ambiguity see, in the present work, Parker (Ch. 3 $3.4), 

Eidinow (Ch. 4 §4.3), Giangiulio (Ch. 6 §6.4.3), Naiden (Ch. 9 §9.2), and Fields 

(Ch. ro, §ro.4 and §10.6). 

It should be noted that both problems pertain only to oracles quoted in verse; oracles 

rendered in prose (and almost never depicted as the very words of the Pythia, with the 

isolated exceptions of Herodotus 4.163 and 7.169.2) always play out within the story, 
and if ambiguous, their ambiguity is resolved (as in the case of 4.163). Many of them in 
fact are rendered with the form “the Pythia ordered to” or “the Pythia prohibited to.” 
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interpreter, however, and not insurmountable objections to the approach 
pursued in the present paper. If only because of the requirements of meter, 
oracular responses in verse were inevitably more stable in textual terms 
compared to their narrative context (Nafissi, 2014:304). Especially if we 
think in terms of oral circulation, there is no reason a priori why the 
responses could not be carved out of their original narrative context and 
implanted into a new one in which they, at least in an early phase, fitted 
less smoothly. As for the first objection, while ambiguity is indeed a key 
feature of literary oracles, lack of resolution does not appear to be, if the 
numerous reports of oracles in prose are anything to go by (n3 5 above). In 
other words, it is methodologically legitimate to study cases of oracular 
misfit, so to speak, as evidence for the dynamics of a tradition that 
conveyed stories and responses together and not as indication of the fact 
that the oracles had an existence independent of the narrative tradition in 
which they are embedded. 


7.3.1 Oracle of the Destruction of Miletus 


In recent years, several scholars have drawn attention to one particularly 
complex response, probing its contextual congruence and speculating on 
its possible migrations between narrative contexts. The complete text of 
the response is as follows: 


« 


AAW Stav fh ONAEia Tov Apoeva vikyoaca 
e€eAcon Kai KUSo5 év Apysioiow apntai, 

TroAAGs Apysiov aupidpugéas ToTE Or)\o¢1. 

“Qs ToTé Tis Epeel KAI ETEDOOLEVOV GVvOparTroV- 
Aew6os dgis Tp1eAIKTOS &TIHAETO Soup SapaoP#eis. 
Kai tote 84, MiAnte, kakddv étriptixave Epyoov, 
TroAAoioww Seitrvov TE Kal ayAaa Sapa yevtjon, 
cai 8’ GAoxXo1 TOAAOT1 T1d8as viyouo! KOpTTAIS, 
vnot & huetépou AlSUpo1s GAAoIo1 pEATOEL. 


But when the female will defeat and expel the male, gaining glory among the 
Argives, then she will make many of the Argive women scratch their cheeks. So 
that one, even among men to come, will say: “The terrible thrice-coiled snake 
has been conquered by the spear and destroyed.” And then, Miletus, you 
schemer of bad deeds, you will be food and splendid gifts for many, your wives 
will wash the feet of many long-haired men, and others will take care of our 
temple in Didyma. 


In formal terms, this response is a good representative of the “all’hotan” 
group of Fontenrose, where an event is announced by another one, 
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apparently impossible or paradoxical.3° What makes it remarkable is the 
way in which it is inserted in the Histories. The last four lines are quoted 
first, as a coda of sorts to the story of the destruction of Miletus that 
followed the defeat of the Ionian fleet at the hands of the Persians in the 
Battle of Lade (Herodotus 6.19). There, Herodotus says that these final 
lines were a supplement or addendum to a response that, while provoked 
by a consultation of the Argives, was in fact common to them and the 
Milesians. He also announces that the rest of the response, in fact the first 
five lines, was going to appear in its due narrative place, namely king 
Cleomenes’ attack on Argos that culminated in the Sepeia massacre 
(6.77.2). 

Beyond the strongly epic language that is common to both,?” the two 
parts of the response are strikingly different. The Milesian lines are so 
explicit and straightforward that Herodotus’ explanatory remarks appear 
superfluous. In contrast, the first five lines are full of obscurity. This 
observation however does not by itself imply that the two parts indeed 
need to be seen as two separate responses: It would be absolutely typical 
for an oracle of this kind to express in riddling terms the condition that 
needed to be fulfilled and to be explicit on what would happen once it was 
fulfilled. Considering that there are no parallels for a response that 
addressed also someone, individual or group, who had not consulted 
the oracle, Marcel Piérart’s suggestion that what we have here might in 
fact be one single oracle originally predicting nothing more than the 
destruction of Miletus and using “Argive” in the Homeric sense, essen- 
tially as a synonym of “Greek,” is rather attractive (Piérart, 
2003 :28 5-93). 

This line of thought is particularly promising because it helps explain 
why the Argive part fits so poorly its narrative context: Neither one of the 
two riddles it includes, the victory of the female over the male and the 
death of the snake, is adequately played out in the story (Franchi, 
2014:333-37). Only the reference to the Argive women in mourning, 
again made explicit in its meaning by its epic intertext,?* has a clear 
connection to what follows. The mismatch is most likely responsible for 


36 See Fontenrose (1978:168-70); on the folkloric origin of the motif of the impossible 
precondition (MacDuff and Birnam Wood, in Fontenrose’s terms), see Fontenrose 
(1978:62-65). On riddles as folktale motifs, see Garry and Brennan (2005:243-47, 
with references). 

37 For a list of parallel passages from Archaic epic poetry, see Franchi (2014:337n32). 

38 As pointed out by Franchi (2014:345), in epic poetry the rare amphidruphéas 
(&ugiSpugéas) typically refers to women who mourn the loss of their husbands. 
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the further development of the story: Piérart has brilliantly shown how 
the theme of the victory of the female was picked up and developed by the 
later tradition that attributed the saving of Argos to the Argive women led 
by the poet Telesilla (Piérart, 2003:276-79).?? On the other hand, it may 
be possible to trace the process of convergence between oracle and story 
already in Herodotus’ narrative. Elena Franchi points to intriguing elem- 
ents that may suggest that already the story of Sepeia we find in 
Herodotus had been tailored so as to fit as closely as possible the oracle: 
The statue of Hera turning away Cleomenes with fire coming out of her 
breast corresponds to the victory of the female over the male, and the 
snake is evoked in the place-name Sépeia (Zie1a), ‘the place of the snake’, 
which does not appear in any other ancient source and might have been 
created for the purpose of integrating the oracle in the story (Franchi, 
2014:341-46).*° If this interpretation is even only partly correct, it points 
to a dynamic process of transformation and adaptation, with the lines of 
the oracle unsurprisingly showing themselves more resistive to change 
than the story in which they are embedded. 


7.3.2 Oracles of the Wars of Sparta and Tegea 


The oracles embedded in the story of the wars between Sparta and Tegea 
may provide evidence for a comparable but different dynamic, in which 
space rather than time plays the most prominent role.** To the Spartans 
that interrogated Apollo about conquering Arcadia, the Pythia replied 
(Herodotus 1.66.2): 


Apkadinv w’ aiteis; Méya w’ aiteis: ot Toi B00. 
TToAAoi év ApKxadin Badavnpayor &vbpes Eaoiv, 

ol o” &troxwAUoouol. Eye Tis To oUTI UEyaipao- 
Saow Toi Teyenv Toocikpotov dpyxtjoaoba1 

kal KaAOv TreSiov oyoives SiaueTproaobat 


39 Remarks in the same direction are found already in Jacoby’s commentary on Socrates of 
Argos, the local historian from whom Plutarch, Mulierum virtutes 4 (Moralia. 245C-F) 
appears to derive the story; see FGrHist 310 F 6. For a detailed study of the development 
of the tradition on the battle of Sepeia, see Franchi (2012). 

4° Franchi intriguingly points to assonances between the oracle and a passage in the Iliad 
(19.95-133) where Agamemnon justifies his behavior by saying that he had been blinded 
by Ate just like Zeus when Hera managed to bring into the world Eurytaios, future king 
of Argos, before Heracles. The correspondence between oracle and story, to be sure, 
would still be rather loose: the victory of the female over the male is said to be the reason 
for the mourning of the Argive women. 

4* On these oracles see also Giangiulio’s discussion in Chapter 6 (§6.3.6) of the present 
work, in which the author argues that the oracles are local constructs ex eventu. 
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You ask for Arcadia? You ask for a lot, I will not give it to you. In Arcadia there 
are many men eater of glands, who will repel you. But I am not grudging: I will 
give you to dance Tegea struck by your feet, and the beautiful plan to measure 
with the rope. 


Deceived by the oracle, the covetous Spartans were deservedly defeated 
and enslaved by the Tegeans. Later, as they returned to the oracle asking, 
in the classical fashion, which god or hero they needed to ingratiate in 
order to defeat the Tegeans, the Pythia urged them to bring back to Sparta 
the bones of Orestes.4* As they were unable to locate them, a further 
response pointed in riddling terms to the right place (1.67.4): 


"Eot1 Tig Apkadins Teyén Aeupae évi yop, 

év@” &veyor Trveioua SUw Kpateptis UT” dveryKns, 
Kal TUTros dvtituttos, Kal Why’ él THAT! KeiTaL. 
Ev’ Ayaueuvovidny Katéxer puoiloos aia- 


Tov oU KoplooduEvos Teyéns ETr1TaPPOBos Econ 


There is a Tegea in Arcadia, in a flat land, where two winds blow under a strong 
compulsion, and strike and counterstrike, and evil upon evil. There the life- 
giving earth holds the son of Agamemnon. Bring him back, and you shall be 
protector of Tegea. 


The first oracle neatly fits the story: the irony of Apollo in meeting the 
extravagant request of the Spartans preannounces their calamity. Every 
reader of Herodotus knows that if somebody marches into war with 
fetters for the enemy prisoners, that somebody is going to be defeated. 
The reference to dance and war is particularly appropriate for 
Arcadia*} and hides from the Spartans the true nature of the beat. At 
the same time, the fetters ominously resonate with the dancing feet. In 
the case of the third oracle, it is even clearer that response and story are 
of one piece: The riddle could not have been formulated without envi- 
sioning the solution, and vice versa (Nafissi, 2014:304).44 As for the 
epic intertexts of the oracles, the words xatéye1 puciloos aia immediately 
call to mind lines of the Iliad (3.243-44) that describe the burial of the 
Dioscuri at Sparta, giving a strong indication on the provenance of 
these lines. The most important epic model of the Orestes oracle is the 


4* This form of consultation is well attested in the epigraphic evidence, see Lhéte 
(2006:3 36-37). See also, in the present volume, Parker’s discussion (Ch. 2 §2.6). 

43 The military reputation of the Arcadians needs no further comment; on the characteristic 
passion for dance, see Roy (2000:324-25). 

44 See also the comments of Giangiulio in Ch. 6 §6.3.6 of the present volume. 
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description of the garden of Alcinous in the Odyssey (7.112-32), a 
magic locus of neatly ordered fertility.4> The verbal assonances between 
the verses and the direct repetition of the end of Odyssey 7.123 point 
to a connection e contrario between the garden and the forge, the 
latter described as a place of violence and pain. Once we turn to the 
first oracle, however, we start to realize that, in fact, the magic 
garden of Alcinous is really an analog of the fertile plain of Tegea, 
where the Spartan prisoners will be planting drkhoi (dpyo1) ‘vines’, 
carefully measuring their alignments and the distances between them 
with the ropes.*° 

Both the general trend of the story and some specific elements of the 
oracles, and in particular of the last one, such as the reference to the burial 
of the Dioscuri or the implicit description of the relation between Sparta 
and Tegea as one of tutelage, point to Sparta as the most likely place 
where Herodotus collected the story. At the same time, the iron fetters of 
the Spartans that Herodotus says were still present in his times in the 
temple of Athena Alea in Tegea, as well as the insistence on the covetous- 
ness of the Spartans in the first oracle and the way that Tegea is made to 
stand for all of Arcadia, suggest a strong possibility of an original nucleus 
originating from Tegea, or at any rate of a Tegean version that may not 
have included the Orestes episode (Nafissi, 2014:314-19).*7 The first 
oracle may have belonged to that version, in which case the oracle on 
Orestes’ burial would have been added at a later stage, exploiting an epic 
intertext suggested by the first oracle itself. The oracle of Orestes, let it be 
noted, can hardly be earlier than the end of the conflicts between Sparta 
and Tegea during the sixties of the fifth century, briefly mentioned by 
Herodotus himself in conjunction with the story of the Elean seer 
Teisamenos.** 


45 See Nafissi (2014:306-8), referring to Dunbar-Soule Dobson (1976), which I have not 
been able to consult. 

4° Here I can do no more than to allude to the precise demonstration in Nafissi 
(2014:308-12). 

47 Nafissi’s (2014:304) formulation is worth quoting in full: “A Tegean story that showed 

the Spartans incapable of understanding the meaning of the words of the god because of 

their thirst for domination and of their contempt for their opponents can become — with 

the addition of the Orestes episode — a Spartan apologue on how to become conscious of 

one’s limits through mistakes.” 

Herodotus 9.35.2, on which see Vannicelli (2005:258-68). On the relations between 

Sparta and Tegea, see Nielsen (2002:393-96). On the impact of the (end of the) struggle 

with Tegea on the tradition regarding the early conflicts, see again Nafissi (201 4:3 19-20). 
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7.4 CONCLUSION 


The Histories provide evidence for an age in Greek history in which 
knowledge about the past, especially when it was of communal import- 
ance, was transmitted in the form of oral prose narratives. The stories of 
tyrants and kings and of the Greek poleis that our reconstructions of 
Archaic Greek history are fundamentally based upon belong to a genre 
that students of folklore often call “legend,” although some of their plots in 
fact derive from known types of folktales.+? Like the stories collected by 
folklorists, they were not created by a faceless collective imagination but by 
specific individuals: The obvious difficulties in identifying these individuals, 
which apply also to the case of living traditions of oral narrative, should 
not obfuscate this basic fact. Oral literature does not compose itself.°° As 
folklorists have established long ago, a tradition depends on the interplay 
of active and passive bearers, the approval of the latter being necessary for 
the creative efforts of the former to become traditional (Niles, 
1999:128-29). Only to this extent can we speak of oral prose narratives, 
including, of course, Greek oracular tales, as a collective creation. 

When it comes to circumscribing the specific sectors of Greek society in 
which to look for the active bearers of this narrative tradition, we are 
faced by an immediate difficulty, in that the (supposedly, hopefully) 
comparable traditions of oral prose narrative documented and studied 
by folklorists mostly come from cultural contexts dominated by the 
prestige of writing and by several kinds of cultural specialization and, 
accordingly, are created and transmitted by individuals who tend to be 
socially marginal, to varying degrees to be sure.>* We need to imagine the 


49 See the widely accepted classification of Bascom (1965). Legends are prose narratives 
taken as factual by the culture in which they circulate, playing in the recent past rather 
than in the distant age of myth, taking place in a world not different from the one 
inhabited by those who tell them, and with humans as their main characters. On the 
phenomenon of a particular story-type appearing in one culture as a folktale and in 
another one as a legend, see Bascom (1965:7). Note that Bascom is perfectly aware of the 
fact that his three categories of myth, legend, and folktale do not appear in exactly the 
same form in every culture: They are, in fact, ideal types in the Weberian sense (cf. 
Finnegan, 1992:147). 

To quote Niles (1999:24), “No good will come from approaching any traditional work of 
art, whether it be a piece of jewelry, a poem, or a handcrafted chair, as an autonomous 
production, as if ‘the tradition made it’ when the lines of individual craftsmanship are 
evident in every part.” Cf. Maurizio (1997:313). 

Niles (1999:14) has thoughtful remarks on the problem posed for a comparative study by 
the fact that storytelling traditions studied by folklorists tend to be carried by socially 
marginal individuals. 
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world of Herodotus more along the lines of the situation encountered in 
Rwanda around the middle of the last century, where a fairly large corpus 
of historical tales was kept in circulation by tradition-bearers who could 
be located on a spectrum from specialist or semi-specialist storytellers to 
people with a natural talent - in the words of Vansina, “a retentive 
memory and a way with words” - who could gain social prestige thanks 
to their knowledge of the tales (Vansina, 2000:378-—80).°* In any case, the 
tradition-bearers were clearly associated to the social elite, even if they did 
not belong to its highest echelons. 

In such a world, whatever the local roots and salience of a story, 
narratives moved around. While there tended to be a broad correspond- 
ence between the place where a storyteller lived and the place where their 
stories played, this was by no means a rigid rule, and migrations of 
tradition-bearers as well as their curiosity for stories from elsewhere mean 
that not all their stories can be regarded as local tradition in a strict 
sense.5? A comparable phenomenon is observable in Herodotus, where 
the story of Cypselus, with the democratic values it implicitly endorses, is 
clearly an Athenian oicotype of an originally Corinthian story.5+ The fact 
that Herodotus depicted the historical knowledge the Histories are based 
upon as local should not be seen as an argument against this conclusion: 
What Herodotus referred to was not the place where he himself had 
collected a particular story or other piece of information (Luraghi, 2001). 

In the world reflected in the Histories, active tradition-bearers may 
have been, if anything, of an even higher social status than in Rwanda, to 
judge by the fact that the two only internal narrators who tell stories are 
both high-ranking political leaders — more like King Hrothgar in 
Beowulf.°> Whether they, or at least some of them, were generally 


Compare the description of the tale-teller in von Sydow (1948:20). 
53 Vansina (2000:3 82); examples of a similar situation from among Scottish storytellers are 
presented in Niles (1999:148, 188-92). 

*4 See Luraghi (2013:111, with n78), to which add Crahay (1956:235), bringing further 
arguments for the notion that the story of Cypselus we find in Herodotus 5.92 is a 
“refonte Athenienne,” inspired by the notion that Athens had become powerful with 
the expulsion of the Pisistratids. On the formation of an oicotype, that is, of a special 
version of a story told within a particular community different from the one the story 
originally came from, see von Sydow (1948:16-17). 

Respectively, the speech of Sokles, apparently the leader or one of the leaders of the 
Corinthian military contingent in the Peloponnesian army led by king Cleomenes (5.92), 
and the speech of the Spartan king Leotychides at Athens (6.86). Both speeches include 
oracles; see the discussions above. On King Hrothgar telling stories, see Niles (1999:21). 
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identified as storytellers, whether this was the main component of their 
social identity, is hard to tell. The almost total absence of professional 
storytellers from our evidence for Archaic and early Classical Greece gives 
one pause.°° The fact that prose narratives, more easily than oral poetry, 
can be transmitted without being associated to an author appears to be a 
cross-cultural constant. The skill with which epic intertexts are manipu- 
lated in the few examples we have considered above points to a high level 
of literary sophistication (Giangiulio, 2014:226-27), both in the active 
bearers and in the passive bearers, let it be noted, for the former would 
surely have dispensed with a level of complexity that could not be 
followed by at least a significant portion of their audience. 

As for the oracular responses themselves, even though some scholars 
have claimed otherwise, pursuing an approach that sees them as part of 
their narrative contexts inevitably involves taking position on the ques- 
tion of their authenticity. While it may seem like a promising way to side- 
step the issue, the logic of this approach tacitly implies giving up any claim 
in this sense.5” The study of the epic intertexts reinforces the point, in that 
it sets the bar for the skills required of the Pythia so much higher than the 
already rather high bar required for imagining that she really 
extemporized hexameters. 

An objection that should not be leveled at this approach is that it does 
not take seriously the religious commitments of the carriers of these 
narrative traditions. In fact, the oracles inserted in the stories invariably 
stress the higher knowledge and wisdom of the gods, and especially of the 
most knowledgeable of them, Apollo. The responses lead to disaster those 
who try to use the oracle in order to take advantage of others, or to 
support unjust pursuits more broadly, and remind mortals of their infer- 
ior condition. While they obviously make up the words of the god, the 
stories never attribute him words that would contradict the shared reli- 
gious beliefs of the Greeks. After all, epigraphic evidence shows that, for 
the Greeks, it was perfectly acceptable to recast an oracular response in 
new words without any offense to the god and without undermining the 
genuineness of the response (Luraghi, 2014:246-49 and FD III 1.560). 


56 The only significant exception is Aesop, who is, however, depicted as socially marginal 
and mostly associated with a particular kind of stories, essentially folktales rather than 
legends; for a fascinating exploration, with important implications for the problem of oral 
storytelling in Greece, see Kurke (2011). 

>7 In other words, the position of Maurizio (1997:312-14) and Kindt (2016:10-15), who 
want to keep separate the issue of the authenticity of the oracular responses from that of 
their being part of the stories, seems untenable to me. 
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But what of oracular practice itself? If responses that were poetic and 
ambiguously deceitful, which is not the same as unclear, to be sure, 
belong to a tradition of oral narrative, do we need to assume some kind 
of cognitive dissonance on the part of the Greeks who described oracles in 
a way that they knew was empirically false, and this in written narratives 
with claims to truthfulness?>* This is probably a productive way of 
approaching the problem - more productive, certainly, than shoehorning 
documentary evidence into the pattern derived from literature, or vice 
versa. Oracular responses were a component of the narrative tradition 
that conveyed stories about the past in general.°? In that tradition, they 
had both a religious meaning and an aesthetic function. The stories they 
were embedded into conveyed gnomic and moral notions but also key 
elements of the self-representation of the several political communities that 
made up the Greek world. In other words, the oracles in verse were part of 
the way Greeks in the age of Herodotus apprehended and transmitted the 
past in a still predominantly oral context. We should not be surprised 
if they did not question their tradition the way a historian or an anthro- 
pologist would. We should also notice that the written fixation of this 
narrative tradition soon enough provoked exactly the reaction that some 
modern scholars would like to see: At the latest before Theopompus, 
around the middle of the fourth century BCE, some Greeks, most likely 
historians, had claimed that in fact the Pythia had ceased giving responses 
in hexameters (Theopompus 115 fr. 336), which means that they took 
Herodotus at his word but noticed that his depiction of oracular practice 
did not correspond empirically to oracular practice as they knew it. Clearly, 
once it was written down, the oral narrative tradition on Archaic Greece, to 
which oracular stories belonged, became subject to the rules of critical 
scrutiny typical of a culture that entrusts to writing its most important 
knowledge — and inevitably it was found wanting.°° 


58 On cognitive dissonance and oracular phenomena see also the discussions of Eidinow in 
Chapter 4 (§4.4) and Flower in Chapter 8 (especially §8.2) in the present work. 

°° At the risk of cracking open yet another can of worms, I have to say that it seems more 
plausible to me that the collections of responses of the khrésmoldgoi (yprnopoddyor) 
originated from extracting and compiling together oracles from prose narratives; this 
would explain why they appear to have had such a brief life span, appearing, I think, in 
the late stages of the life of the oral narrative tradition and disappearing soon after its end. 
Detailed treatments of khrésmoldgoi are to be found especially in Dillery (2005) and 
Bowden (2005). 

It may be time to revisit the work of Jack Goody on this cluster of topics; the reader will 
not find it difficult to recognize the formative influence especially of Goody (1977; 1986) 
on the approach represented in the present contribution. 
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Omens and Portents Foretelling Victory and Defeat: 
Ontological, Literary, and Cognitive Perspectives 


Michael A. Flower 


8.1 THE NATURE AND IMPORTANCE OF OMENS 


Polybius derisively said of the historian Timaeus of Tauromenium (late 
fourth-early third century BC) that “his history is full of dreams, 
‘portents’ (terdta [tepata]),* and incredible tales, and, in short, of sordid 
superstition and womanish marvels.”? Most modern historians would 
probably sympathize with this criticism, even if Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus said of Polybius’ own history that it was so poorly written 
that no one had the patience to read it through to the end.* The recording 
of portents does not find much of a place in most modern books that fall 
within the genre of history, and when they do appear, they are most 
often explained away as superstition caused by anxiety. Indeed, modern 
experimental psychology has found that individuals and groups who are 
under extreme stress become highly susceptible to perceiving portents 
and apparitions. 

Most ancient historians understood portents, omens, and oracles 
rather differently from their modern counterparts, whose ontological 
understanding of reality is radically different from theirs. In the 


* I would like to thank Roger Woodard for inviting me to contribute to this volume and 
Harriet Flower for her insightful comments. All translations are my own unless 
otherwise indicated. 

On portents see also the discussion of Naiden in Chapter 9 of the present work. 


Ny 


3 12.24.4: év 8é Talis ISia1s atropdoeow evuTTviey Kai TepaToov Kal UBeov dmriBdveov Kal cUAANBS HY 
SeioiSarpovias ayevvotis Kai Tepatetas yuvaikddous éoti TwAnpns. In a similar tone, Pearson 
(1987:211-12) has written of Timaeus, he “does not usually let an expedition set out 
without an omen of success or disaster.” 

On Literary Composition 4. 
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worldview of the ancient Greeks, the god-sent sign is the instrument of 
mediation between the knowledge of the gods and the more limited 
knowledge of humans.> It was not only the responsibility of the recipient 
or of the expert ‘seer’ (mdntis [ydvtis]) to choose the correct interpretation 
amidst a range of possible interpretations;° it was also essential to recog- 
nize the sign as a god-sent message in the first place.’ A chance event 
becomes an omen when the circumstances require it, “when the under- 
lying tension of a personal situation kindles the signifying power of an 
omen.”® 

The overarching term for a god-sent sign in Greek, whatever the nature 
of the divine communication, is sémeion (conusiov).? Oidnds (oiwvds) ori- 
ginally referred to a bird omen in particular (as in Homer), but later came 
to designate other types of signs as well.*° In the English language, the 
words “omen” and “portent” essentially are synonyms, but in Greek and 
Latin, téras (tépas) and prodigium generally refer to an occurrence that 
seems especially marvelous or monstrous (such as a mare giving birth to a 
hare: Herodotus 7.57.2). It is important to stress, however, that the Greek 
terminology is flexible, and so Plutarch can describe the “portentous 
signs” (teratodé sémeia [tepatmSn oynsia]) that appeared at Syracuse 
before Dion’s expedition to Italy in 357 BC.** A different terminology is 
used for oracles (such as those spoken by the Pythia at Delphi). In the 
discussion that follows, I will indicate which Greek term is being used by 
our sources in each case. 

It is apparent from later citations that the lost historians Ephorus of 
Cyme, Theopompus of Chios, Callisthenes of Olynthus (all writing in the 
fourth century BC), and Timaeus of Tauromenium (late fourth—early 


wv 


On the function of the sign in Greek divination, see in particular Manetti (1993) and 
Beerden (2013), especially 107-38. Note also Burkert (1996:156-76), Leszl (1996), and 
Reynolds (2004). In the present volume, see also Calame’s remarks on the divinatory sign 
in Chapter 2. 

On divinatory interpretation as a variable phenomenon, see Parker’s treatment in 
Chapter 3 of the present work. 

As Smith (1982:56) points out, an “economy of signification” is essential because, “If 
everything signifies, the result will be either insanity or banality.” On proper divinatory 
interpretation as a process of intellectual engagement, see the remarks of Woodard in 
Chapter 1 of this volume. 

Guinan (2002:21) is a particularly insightful analysis of the nature and psychology of 
“omen formation,” on which see the fuller discussion below. 

For the Greek terminology, see Manetti (1993:xiv—xvi, 14), Hollmann (2011:9-19), and 
Beerden (2013:108-9). See also Ch. 1 §1.5, Ch. 2 §§2.5-2.6, Ch. 5 §5.6.1 in the 
present work. 

See Ch. 2 §2.3 and §2.5 in this volume. "' Life of Dion 24.3 
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third century BC) gave prominence to omens and portents, especially at 
critical moments.** It does not follow that these historians simply made 
up portents and omens as the fancy struck them. Rather, it was the case 
that they reflect the tendency to perceive omens in times of crisis that was 
so pervasive in Greek culture. Thucydides seems to have been the rare 
exception, since his narratorial voice tends to be highly skeptical about 
such things.'? The omen that plays the most decisive role in his history is 
the lunar eclipse that prevented the Athenians from leaving Syracuse in 
413 BC,"* but he also records five earthquakes that disrupted assemblies 
or military expeditions.*° 

In any case, it is essential to realize that Thucydides is the exception 
that proves the rule. Herodotus and Xenophon, as well as the fragmen- 
tary historians of the fourth and third centuries BC, recorded portents and 
took them seriously as signifying signs that were actually sent to mortals 
by supernatural powers. Many modern scholars of antiquity, despite 
arguments to the contrary, continue to assume that these writers simply 
“made up” portents and omens or that all such phenomena were the 
contrivances of elites who were intent on manipulating popular opin- 
ion.'® Yet even if some omen stories are fictitious embellishments 
intended to add drama and suspense to the narration of historical events, 
they still throw light, in the same way that Greek tragedy does, on 
normative Greek thought and experience. 


8.2 THEORETICAL ORIENTATIONS 


In the discussion that follows, I will privilege emic (or insider) perspec- 
tives, according to which omens and portents signify that events of great 


12 


For Theopompus, see Plutarch Life of Dion 24 (= FGrHist 115 fr. 331), with Flower 
(2008:110-11); for Callisthenes, see Pearson (1960:33-38); for Timaeus, see Polybius 
12.24.4 (quoted above). 

Kallett (2013), especially p. 364, however, argues that Thucydides not only accepts the 
authenticity of the Delphic oracle that was delivered to the Spartans in 432 BC (1.118.3), 
which promises them Apollo’s assistance in the Peloponnesian War, but even accepts that 
Apollo was responsible for the plague that afflicted Athens in 430. See also Flower 
(2008:48-53); and note also Ch. 1 §1.5 and Ch. 3 §3.3 in the present volume. 
Thucydides 7.50.4. A full treatment of this episode is in Flower (2008:114-19 and 2009); 
for a description of the eclipse, see Stephenson and Fatoohi (2001). Note also 
Trampedach (2015:50-63). 

Thucydides 3.89.1; 5.45.43 5.50.53 6.95.1; 8.6.5. 

For arguments against them being mere literary inventions or blatant contrivances, see 
Pritchett (1979:140-53), R. Parker (2000b and 2004), and Flower (2008:108-14). 
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moment are about to take place and that the gods are attempting to warn 
the participants of that fact. Additionally, portents may also indicate, as 
in the case of missing weapons and open temples, either that the gods 
themselves are about to participate in the coming struggle or have aban- 
doned a place or people. Moreover, in the aftermath of battle, portents 
can provide an explanation for defeat that is socially and psychologically 
satisfying. I would not want to exclude the possibility that some portents 
may be purely literary inventions, of the type found in epic poetry or 
Greek tragedy; but such inventions can only have valence in a society in 
which most people believe in the reality of god-sent signs. If the gap 
between lived experience and literary representation is too wide, a narra- 
tive of historical events will lose the verisimilitude that audiences expected 
of such narratives. *” 

Two modern complementary theoretical approaches shed light on the 
general phenomena. Cognitive science has confirmed something that one 
might have thought to be fairly obvious. That is, humans have a cognitive 
disposition toward “hyperactive agency detection.”** This means that we 
are hardwired to detect a hidden agent in situations where no manifest 
agent is present. This innate tendency was heightened in the particular 
belief systems of Mesopotamian, Greek, and Italian polytheism to include 
phenomena which might strike us as being perfectly natural, such as the 
varying flight patterns of birds.*? 

On the other hand, the ontological turn in anthropology puts the 
emphasis on what is specific to a particular culture’s worldview, while 
at the same time seeking to collapse the traditional dichotomy between 
the multiplicity of culture and the uniformity of nature. The ontological 
turn differs from cultural relativism in the claim that it is not only episte- 
mologies (forms of knowing and understanding) that may vary between 
cultures, but even ontologies (forms of being or existing).*° Over the past 
twenty-five years the ontological turn has emerged as a_ highly 


*7 On the problem of a cognitive dissonance in Greek reception of oracles, see in the present 
volume Eidinow (Ch. 4 §4.4) and Luraghi (Ch. 7 §7.4, alluding to earlier discussions in 
the chapter). On a Greek concept of cognitive engagement as the proper response to 
divinatory signals, see Woodard (Ch. 1). 

8 Mar et al. (2007) is a neurological study of this phenomenon. 

"? For the cognitive predisposition to see omens and signs in Greek and Roman culture, see 
Lisdorf (2007a and 2007b), Beerden (2013:23-24), and Larson (2016:73—80). Standard 
general treatments of the cognitive science of religion are Boyer (2001) and Tremlin (2006 
[note, especially, 75—200]). 

*° See Heywood (2017:3). 
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controversial theoretical orientation that is also currently being debated in 
contemporary philosophy and social theory.*' According to the Greeks’ 
ontological conception of how reality is put together, the gods took an 
interest in the welfare of human beings and were both willing and able to 
interact with them either directly (through epiphanies, dreams, and 
oracles) or more indirectly through omens and signs.** The most radical 
form of the ontological turn would take this a step further and posit that 
in the world of the ancient Greeks their various gods and other supernat- 
ural beings actually existed. By contrast, the traditional anthropological 
approach to cultural difference has been to speak of different worldviews, 
all of which share the same underlying reality. 

Advocates of the ontological turn (in its original articulation) maintain 
that pre-modern and contemporary traditional cultures inhabit different 
worlds, each existing within an alternate reality.*> Not surprisingly, many 
anthropologists have been unwilling to accept that proposition. In their 
most recent treatment of the subject, Martin Holbraad and Morten 
Pederson (two of the leading exponents of this theoretical orientation) 
have significantly modified this claim, asserting that the ontological turn 
in anthropology is “decidedly not concerned with the ‘really real’ nature 
of the world or any similar metaphysical quest. Rather, it is a methodo- 
logical project that poses ontological questions to solve epistemological 
problems.”*4 

When one puts these two approaches together, the cognitive and the 
ontological, one can say that whereas all humans have a natural dispos- 
ition toward detecting signs from an unseen agent, the Greeks were 
consciously looking for them because they were expecting their gods to 
communicate with them in this and other ways. Just to be clear, I am not 
making the strong ontological claim that the Greek gods “really” existed, 
only the weaker claim that the Greeks interacted with them, and indeed 
had experience of them, as if they did. Conversely, I cannot assert cat- 
egorically that the Greek gods were not really there, since cognitive 


For a nuanced discussion of the ontological turn in the field of anthropology, see 
Holbraad and Pederson (2017:1-29). 

** Thus far Anderson (2018) is the only scholar who has systematically viewed Greek 
culture, including Greek religion (19-21, 42-43, 93-94, 129-48), from an ontological 
perspective. Flower (2019) applies an ontological frame of reference to the Greek 
experience of divinity as a real presence. 

A classic study of this position is Viveiros de Castro (1998); Henare, Holbraad and 
Wastell (2007) is an influential collection of essays. 

Holbraad and Pederson (2017:4-5). 
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science can only tell us which parts of the brain are activated during a 
“spiritual” experience — it cannot tell us that the brain in and of itself is 
the cause of that experience.*> Indeed, the very same neuroscientific data 
can be used to argue both for and against the existence of god.*° 

In any case, the pervasive belief that the gods sent signs to mortals, 
whether or not those gods existed or merely were presumed to exist, 
leaves open the possibility that some historians were willing to embroider 
the accounts of these signs for literary effect and that some statesmen were 
willing to invent them for their own purposes. Religion can be a powerful 
tool in the hands of potential manipulators, but there are always strict 
limits to manipulation when those involved believe in and live by the ideas 
that they are manipulating.*” Nevertheless, if we are to understand Greek 
culture through the lens of the Greek’s own worldview and ontological 
construction of reality, then our default position must be that the signs 
recorded in our sources were actually perceived at the time, either pro- 
spectively before the event in question took place or retrospectively after 
that event proved to be one of great significance. 


8.3 CASE STUDY: THE BATTLE OF LEUCTRA 


The Battle of Leuctra is an ideal case study because Xenophon, Ephorus 
of Cyme, and Callisthenes of Olynthus recorded a uniquely large number 
of portents.*® Xenophon (c. 430-350) most probably was the first to 
publish his account, followed by either Ephorus (c. 400-330) or 
Callisthenes (c. 370-327). We simply do not know which of the latter 
two published first or even if they knew each other’s works. Xenophon’s 
Hellenica, which was a narrative of Greek history between 411 and 362, 
was certainly finished by the late 350s. Callisthenes was executed by 
Alexander the Great in 327, and he would have completed his own 
Hellenica before he accompanied Alexander to Asia in 334 as the exped- 
ition’s official historian. We do not know when Ephorus, who may have 


*5 See Guenther (2019). Note too Engler and Gardiner (2017:237), who point out that 
neurophysiological work investigating correlations between religious states and brain 
states has found it difficult to sort out cause and correlation. 

Guenther (2019:239), paraphrasing the neuroscientist V. S. Ramachandran. 

*7 Horton (1967:55). 

The function of divination in the Leuctra campaign has been discussed by Prandi 
(1985:44-47), Trampedach (2015:356-78), and Parmeggiani (2011:559-61); Dillon 
(2017:7-8, 188-90). Trampedach (2015:356) likewise stresses the uniqueness of 
Leuctra as a case study. 
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published in installments, first circulated his account of Leuctra. To be 
sure, one would know a great deal more if the text of Ephorus’ Universal 
History or of Callisthenes’ Hellenica was still extant. Since their accounts 
are only known indirectly (through later sources who drew on them), 
through a glass darkly as it were, I will start with Xenophon, whose 
Hellenica is our only surviving contemporary narrative of these events. 

In a very famous passage (Hellenica 5.4.1) Xenophon asserts that the 
gods punished the Spartans for their illegal and impious seizure of the 
acropolis of Thebes in 382 BC in violation of their sworn agreements.*? 
Although never stated in so many words, Xenophon saw the crushing 
defeat at Leuctra as the god-sent retribution for Spartan hubris (Hellenica 
6.4.23). In 371, after a peace treaty had once again been signed by all of 
the mainland Greek cities except Thebes, the Spartans were debating 
whether to order King Cleombrotus to attack Thebes immediately. 
A Spartan by the name of Prothous advised the Spartan assembly to 
disband their army in accordance with their oaths, and then to assemble 
another army if someone was not permitting the cities to be autono- 
mous, “for he said that in this way he thought that the gods would be 
most well-disposed towards them and the cities least annoyed.” 
Xenophon indicates that this was sound advice (that would indeed have 
been pleasing to the gods), but it was rejected. He writes (6.4.3), “When 
the assembly heard these things, they thought that he [Prothous] was 
speaking nonsense. For already, it seems, ‘the divinity’ (to daimonion [16 
Sa1poviov]) was leading them on. They ordered Cleombrotus not to 
disband his army but immediately to lead it against the Thebans.” 
Xenophon does not need to state explicitly where the divinity was 
leading the Spartans, because it was absolutely obvious to his original 
audience. The divine power, punishing them for the seizure of the 
Theban acropolis in peacetime, was leading them to the catastrophic 
annihilation of their army at Leuctra.*° 

Yet despite the general acceptance of divine intervention in human 
affairs that runs throughout all of his writings, Xenophon is skeptical 
about the particular omens that were said to have appeared at Thebes 
before the battle. He writes that when the Spartan and Theban armies 
were encamped opposite each other (Hellenica 6.4.7): 


*9 See especially Dillery (1995:179-94, 221-37). Dillery and Bowden (2004) reach opposite 
conclusions about this passage. On religion in Xenophon generally, see also R. Parker 
(2004), Haywood (2016), and Flower (2012, 203-16; 2016; 2017:318-22; and 
2020:142-47). 

3° Tuplin (1993:134) gives an insightful analysis of this passage. 
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TIpOs SE TOUTOIS TrapEeBcppUVE LEV TI AUTOUS Kal 6 YPT|IOOS 6 AEyouEVOS ws Séo1 EvTAatBa 
Aaxedaipovious frtnOfiva évda 16 THv trapBévev FV priya, al Agyovtar Sia Td 
Biacbfivoi Ud AakeSaipoviev Tivy atroKTEival EAUTAaS. Kal EkdoUNOaY Bt] TOUTO TO 
uvijya of OnBaior po Tis ways. dtnyyéAAeTO SE Kal Ek Tis TOAEWS AUTOS ws Of TE 
VE TTAVTES AUTOWATOL AvEwWYOVTO, ai TE leper AEyolev cos viKnv oi Geol patvorev. Ek SE 
tot ‘HpaxAsiou kai Ta StrAa Epacav doavt} civaa, ds tot “‘HpaxAgous eis Thy 
uaxny e€wopynyevou. 


The Thebans were also somewhat encouraged by the oracle which was 
reported — that it was necessary for the Lacedaemonians [i.e. Spartans] to be 
defeated at the location of the monument of the virgins (parthénoi), who are 
said to have killed themselves because they had been raped by certain 
Lacedaemonians. And the Thebans did indeed decorate this monument before 
the battle. A report also came to them from the city that all of the temples had 
opened spontaneously and that the priestesses were saying that the gods were 
indicating victory. The messengers also said that the weapons from the temple 
of Heracles had disappeared, allegedly because he had set out for the battle. 


But then Xenophon adds: 


oi pév 87 tives Adyouow as Tavita TdvTO TeXveouaTa fy TV TPOEOTHKOTOV. Eis 8” 
ouv TH paxny Tois uev AaxeScapoviors TévTa évavtia éyiyveTo, Tots S TévTa Kai UO 
TFs TUXNS KaT@pPBOUTO. Tv yEV yap LET Eplotov TH KAeouBpdteo *] TEAEUTAIA BouAT) 
Trepi Ths udyns: év SE TH YeonUBpia UiroTivévtTwv Kal Tov oivov Trapogivai TI 
autous EAeyov. 


Some say that all of these things were contrivances of the leading men. But in 
the battle, at any rate, everything turned out adversely for the Lacedaemonians, 
while for the other side everything was indeed successful by the hand of fortune 
(U1 THs TUxNs). For it was after the morning meal that Cleombrotus held his 
last council concerning the battle; and because they were drinking a little in the 
middle of the day, people said that the wine also, to some extent, spurred 
them on. 


There then follows a list of other circumstances that contributed to the 
Theban victory, such as the great depth of the Theban phalanx and the poor 
condition of the Spartan cavalry. It is left unclear to what extent such factors, 
attributed to tukhé (tuyn ‘chance/fortune’), were supernaturally activated. 
Did the gods inspire the Spartans to become intoxicated? In any case, 
Xenophon is probably not here referring to té#ché in the narrow sense of 
things that happen without either human or divine planning or intent, and in 
his account of the Battle of Leuctra he seems to be thinking in terms of “divine 
displeasure working through chance and good Theban tactical planning.” 3* 


3* Tuplin (1993:138). For the connotations of tu#khé (tuyn) in Xenophon’s writings, see 
Flower (2008:138-39 and 2017:318—22). For the concept of tukhé in Greek culture 
generally, see Eidinow (2011 and zo19b). 
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It was not only divine intervention that destroyed the Spartan army at Leuctra 
(400 of the 700 Spartan citizens involved were killed: Hellenica 6.4.15) and 
brought down their hegemony; there were also purely human factors at play. 

In any case, I take it that in this passage Xenophon is distinguishing 
between two things. One is the ‘oracle’ (khrésmés [ypnopds]) referring to a 
Spartan defeat by the monument of the parthénoi (1apévo1). The other is 
the phenomena concerning the temples in Thebes. It is only the latter that 
he is labeling as possible contrivances.** I say “possible” because it is 
indeed important to stress that the grammar of the passage leaves open 
the possibility that the gods had themselves opened their temples and that 
Heracles had taken his weapons.?3 

The story of the parthénoi (trap6¢von) is related in four different extant 
sources in various degrees of detail. These are Xenophon, whose account 
is the sparsest, Diodorus (first century BC), Pausanias (second century 
AD), and Plutarch (late first century/early second century AD).3+ The 
story they tell (to give a composite version) is that the two daughters of 
a Boeotian named Scedasus were violated by Spartan ambassadors and 
then committed suicide while calling down curses upon the Spartans; then 
Scedasus, after he had failed to obtain justice from the Spartans, killed 
himself over his daughters’ tomb while also cursing the Spartans; finally, 
at some point this horrific incident was followed by an oracle that Sparta 
would one day suffer defeat at Leuctra as a punishment. Despite some 
small variations in the various tellings, the basic outline is clear enough: 
rape, curse, suicide, oracle. None of our sources question the story’s 
authenticity. They are not, however, able to date it nor (with one excep- 
tion) to attribute the oracle to a particular oracular sanctuary. Plutarch 
vaguely says (Life of Pelopidas 20.3-4) that after the suicide of Scedasus, 
“oracles and prophecies [khresmoi and ldgia (ypnouoi 8 kai Adyia)| kept 
declaring to the Spartans to beware of the Leuctrian wrath,” but they 
were unsure which Leuctra these oracles were referring to, since there was 
a place called Leuctra in both Laconia and Arcadia. Pausanias (9.14.2-3) 


>* For a different interpretation, see Trampedach (2015:3 58-59). 

33 When a clause with mén (uév) is followed by a clause with d’ ofin (8’ ovv), as in this 
passage, the contrast is between a statement that is uncertain and liable to dispute and one 
that is unquestionably true. See Smyth (1956:2959) and Denniston (1954:257, 460). 

34 Xenophon Hellenica 6.4.7 (he does not name either Scedasus or his daughters); Diodorus 
15.54.2-3; Pausanias 9.13.4-6; Plutarch Life of Pelopidas 20.3-4; and Plutarch Love 
Stories 3 (= Moralia 773B-774D), the latter being an imaginative retelling. Note also 
Aelian fr. 77. Burkert (1979:5 4-5) analyzes the symbolic meaning of the story (on which 
see further below). 
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alone cites a Delphic oracle, one that allegedly was given to the 
Thessalians in the mid-sixth century BC when they were unsuccessfully 
attempting to capture the Thespian stronghold of Ceressus.*> 

Plutarch, furthermore, tells us that these young unmarried women 
were known as the Leuctridae because they were buried in the plain of 
Leuctra. That does not quite make sense, since Leuctridae should mean 
the daughters of Leuctrus. And indeed Diodorus, perhaps trying to make 
sense of this, claims (15.54.2-3) that the daughters both of Leuctrus, after 
whom the plain of Leuctra was named, and of “a certain Scedasus” had 
been raped.3° The fact that Diodorus calls them the daughters of an 
eponymous founder figure, Leuctrus, suggests that the incident was 
thought to have taken place in the very distant past; Plutarch merely says 
that it took place “long before the battle.” Yet despite the lack of tem- 
poral specificity, the story apparently was attached to a specific monu- 
ment that served as a memory place. 

Memory places can preserve shared memories of the past, but they can 
also serve as sights for elaboration and invention as circumstances 
change.*” Walter Burkert has postulated that the Thebans did in reality 
honor “a tomb of the virgins” before the battle, but that after the battle 
the story of their rape and suicide was imaginatively elaborated, 
according to the “traditional patterns of myth and ritual,” as an explan- 
ation for the Spartan defeat. In this case, the mythological template would 
have been the abduction of the Leucippides by the Dioscuri.3* Moreover, 
as Burkert notes, the name of their father, Scedasus, literally means “the 
disperser.”>? Seemingly significant names can be a matter of mere coinci- 
dence, but I know of no other attestation of that name, which is a strong 


we 
a 


“Shady Leuctra is a care to me and so is the Alesian soil; | also a care to me are the two 
sorrowful daughters of Scedasus. | There a tearful battle is coming, and no human shall 
perceive it, luntil the Dorians have lost their splendid youth, | when the destined day has 
come. | At that time Ceressus is easy to capture, but at no other time.” This oracle, 
according to Pausanias’ account, was fulfilled when Ceressus was captured by 
Epaminondas immediately after the Spartan defeat at Leuctra. For discussion and 
analysis of this tradition, see Fontenrose (1978:146—-48, 335). 

3° Note that Plutarch, in On the Malice of Herodotus 11F (= Moralia 856F), also calls the 
father Leuctrus, whereas he calls him Scedasus in Love Stories 3. On the confusion of 
names, see further Stylianou (1998:394-95). 

On social memory and oracular reports, see Giangiulio’s Chapter 6 in the present work. 
Burkert (1979:54-55). 

3° Taking Skédasos (ZkéSac0s) as being related to the verb skeddnnumi (oxedSévvumn), which 
means to “scatter” or “disperse.” The passive is used of a routed army by Thucydides 
(4.56, 1125 6.52). 
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indication that it was invented to fit this particular story and Scedasus’ 
role in dispersing/scattering the Spartan army. 

Another traditional theme, found only in Plutarch’s version, is that of 
an oracle telling someone to beware a particular place name that occurs in 
more than one location.*° There is, however, a problem with Burkert’s 
interpretation in that it is contradicted by Xenophon’s claim that the story 
of the rape, as well as the oracle that predicted a Spartan defeat, was in 
circulation before the battle took place. Now it is possible that Xenophon, 
along with every other ancient source, is mistaken about the sequence of 
events. We are nonetheless faced with choosing between modern struc- 
turalist theory (one articulated in terms of “action patterns”) and 
Xenophon’s contemporary testimony (his account was most probably 
written within ten years of the event). More profoundly still, we may 
need to choose between different ontologies — a modern one that generally 
interprets myth as a symbolic language that helps to make sense of the 
world (in this case, of an epoch-changing military defeat) and an emic one 
that accepts stories about the distant past as representing actual historical 
events.*" The emic view certainly does not exclude elaborations over time 
(for instance, Xenophon does not name the father of the virgins, and it is 
conceivable that an original eponymous Leuctrus was later reimagined as 
an army-dispersing Scedasus).** 

But the crucial point, as I see it, is not whether this particular rape 
actually took place (which is inherently unlikely given the nature of 
traditional tales), but whether an oracle that foretold a Spartan defeat at 
the tomb of the virgins at Leuctra was in circulation before the Spartan 
defeat. Yet even assuming that Xenophon is right about the chronology, 
an oracle is not strictly speaking a portent, even if the oracle had the same 
effect on Theban morale as did the open temples and missing weapons. 

The omens preceding Leuctra are recorded in much greater detail by 
Diodorus (15.52—4) in a passage where he is probably following Ephorus, 
who wrote a history of the Greek world in thirty books from the return of 


4° Herodotus (3.64) tells how the Persian king Cambyses received an oracle foretelling that 
he would die at Ecbatana, which he took to be the city in Media, not realizing until he was 
mortally wounded that there was also an Ecbatana in Syria. 

4" The problems involved in defining “myth” are clearly set out by Johnston (2018:1-11). 
On the significance of an emic view of divinatory phenomena, see also Calame (Ch. 2 
§2.2) and Giangiulio (Ch. 6 §6.3) in the present work. 

4* Nor does Xenophon give the names either of the virgins or of the rapists, although these 
are variously reported by later sources (Pausanias 9.13.5 and Plutarch Moralia 773C). 
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the descendants of Heracles to the Peloponnese in c. 1200 BC to the siege 
of Perinthus by Philip of Macedon in 341/0 BC. The fact that Ephorus, as 
well as Callisthenes, described many omens that are not mentioned by 
Xenophon should not be taken as an indication that some of this material 
had not been invented by the time that Xenophon was writing in the mid- 
3508.43 Xenophon is always highly selective in what he includes in his 
writings and, as a general rule, the Hellenica records many fewer unsoli- 
cited omens (that is, apart from those derived from sacrificial divination) 
than does his Anabasis.** It is always a mistake to assume that something 
did not take place, or at least was not reported to have taken place, just 
because Xenophon does not mention it. 

Just to be clear, I say that Diodorus “probably” was following Ephorus 
because Ouellenforschung (the study of sources) is a blunt instrument at 
best—its application is analogous to bleeding the patient because no other 
remedies are at hand.*> And even if Ephorus is the ultimate source behind 
Diodorus’ narrative, there are many gross factual errors in Diodorus’ 
account of the Leuctra campaign (such as the presence during, rather 
than after, the battle of the Spartan Archidamus, the son of King 
Agesilaus, and Jason of Pherae).*® Either Diodorus has inadvertently 
telescoped events in the process of condensing and adapting Ephorus’ 
much longer narrative, or Ephorus himself was so eager to seem original 
that he capriciously reshuffled the order of events. The former alternative 


43 As does Tuplin (1993:136). Trampedach (2015:377-78) also stresses the retrospective 
origins of the omens associated with the battle. For the main differences between 
Xenophon’s account and that of other sources, see Tuplin (1993:136), notes 37-40, 
and for a complete list of omens and oracles from all sources, see Tuplin 
(1987:102n.91). Trampedach (2015:50-63) quotes and translates (into German) the 
most important of the relevant sources. 

See, for instance, Anabasis 3.2.9 (a sneeze interpreted as an omen); 6.1.23, 6.5.2, 6.5.21 
(bird signs); and 3.1.11, 4.3.8 (prophetic dreams). 

The orthodox view, restated by V. Parker (2011:Biographical essay, section 2.F), that 
Books 11-15 of Diodorus (apart from the Sicilian narrative) are essentially an epitome, or 
“long fragment,” of Ephorus has come under sustained criticism (see, in particular, 
Parmeggiani [2011:357-73]). 

In Diodorus (15.54.5) Jason arrives before the battle and arranges a truce, whereas in 
Xenophon (Hellenica 6.4.20-25) he arrives after the battle and then arranges a truce. In 
Diodorus (15.54.6) Archidamus brings reinforcements from Sparta and joins forces with 
Cleombrotus before the battle, whereas in Xenophon (Hellenica 6.4.18 and 6.4.26) he 
leads a relief expedition after news of the disaster reaches Sparta but then proceeds no 
further than Megara, where he encounters the remnants of the defeated Spartan army. See 
further, Stylianou (1998:395-97). 
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seems more likely, since Ephorus appears to have been (or at least pre- 
sented himself as being) a serious researcher.*” 

However that may be, Diodorus claims (15.52.3—5) that a series of 
negative omens (duskheré sémeia [8uoyepf onueial)**® had occurred as the 
army was marching out of Thebes and that these had perturbed the rank 
and file. First of all, “By the gates of Thebes, Epaminondas was met by a 
blind herald, who, seeking recovery of runaway slaves, just as was cus- 
tomary, was making a public proclamation not to remove them from 
Thebes nor to take them away but to bring them back and keep them 
secure.” Although Diodorus leaves it unsaid, this omen seems to have 
been understood as referring to the Thebans’ former status as metaphor- 
ical “slaves” of Sparta. What Diodorus does specify (15.52.4) is that “the 
older men among those who heard the herald considered his words to be 
an omen (0i6n6n [oiwvév]) of what was going to happen, but the younger 
men kept quiet so as not to seem to be diverting Epaminondas from the 
expedition out of cowardice.” 

At the time of this first omen, Epaminondas had merely repeated 
Hector’s famous maxim from the Iliad (12.243): “One bird omen is best, 
to fight in defense of one’s country.” This may seem like a literary flourish, 
but Aristotle claims (Rhetoric 1395a10-14) that quoting this line became a 
common expression, and Pyrrhus too recited it when faced with bad omens 
but changed “one’s country” to “Pyrrhus” (Plutarch Pyrrhus 29.4). 

But then an even more unfavorable omen (oidnds duskheresteros 
[oicovds Sucxepgotepos]) appeared (15.52.5). A ribbon attached to the spear 
of a military clerk had been caught in a breeze and wrapped itself around 
the grave stele of some Spartans and Peloponnesians who had died while 
on an expedition led by King Agesilaus. Diodorus then says that 
Epaminondas merely ignored the omen and pushed on, despite the pro- 
tests of the older soldiers (15.52.6-7): 


Tov Sé TpeoBuTEepoov Tivés TAAL EvTUXOVTES SIEUAPTUPAVTO UT) TPOdyel THY SUvauly, 
pavepads Tv Beddv KwAUdVTOYV, 6 8 oSEv adTois &troKpIBEls TPOTTyE TO OTPATSTTESOV, 
Tyouwevos Tov UTTEep THY KaAdV Aoylopov Kal Thy UTEP THv Sikaiov pvnunv 
aipetotépav eival Tv TapdévTwv onyetwv. 6 pév ov "EtropEtvavbas TrepidocognKas 
Kal Tois év Traideia Aoylopois EUPPdvas YETIOGYEVOS TrapauTika pév UTO TOAADY 
MeuEews éTUXEV, UoTepov Se Sid THv KaTopbwudTwv Sdgas oTpATHyIKT) CUVvECEL 
Siagépew peyiotav cyabdayv aitios éyéveto Ti TaTptid1. 


47 Ephorus’ seriousness as a researcher has been amply demonstrated by Parmeggiani 
(zor1I). 
48 On which see in the present work Ch. 1 §1.5. 
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Some of the older men, who once again happened to be present, earnestly 
protested against leading the force out when the gods were openly preventing 
it. But Epaminondas, giving them no reply, led his army forward, thinking that 
considerations of nobility and regard for justice should take precedence over 
the present omens (sémeia [onueia]). Accordingly, Epaminondas, who had 
studied philosophy and applied sensibly the principles of his education, was 
immediately criticized by many, but later, on account of his successes, he was 
considered to have excelled in the sagacity appropriate for a general, and he 
proved to be responsible for the greatest benefits to his country. 


Later, however, when the army was encamped at Leuctra, Epaminondas 
provided the reports of various contemporary portents and ancient 
oracles in order to rid the soldiers of their “superstition” (deisidaimonia 
[SeioiSoanpovial; cf. 15.54.4). The first part of his account is very similar to 
Xenophon’s (15.53.4): 


6 8 “Emapeivavbas dp&v tos otpatiatas Se1o1Saiyovotvtas éti Tois yeyovdo1 
onpelois, EpiAotipeito Six Tijs idias ettivoias Kai oTpaTnyias yEeTabeivar Tas TOU 
TATGous evAaBeias. SidTep TIVv Tpoopadtws TrapayeyovoTwv &k Ondv Etteioev 
eitreiv, OT1 TA KATA TOV ve~wv TOU ‘HpaKAgous STIAA Trapaddgws apavi] yéyove Kai 
Aoyos ev Tas ONBars SiadeSotar ws THV Hpwawv THv apyaiwv aveiAnpoTtov avTa Kai 
Bonseiv tois Bowtois d&treAnAuBdtwv. GAAov SE KaTéoTHOEV ws GTO Tpogpaviou 
Tpoogpatws avaBeBnKoTa Kal A€yovTa, 51671 TpOOTETaXEV O Beds aUTOIS, Sta ev 
Aguxtpois viktjowow, &ydva TiBévor Ati Bacidei otepavitny: dg’ ot St BoiwrToi 
TAaUTHY Troloto1 THY Tavnyuplv év AeBadeia. 


But Epaminondas, who saw that the soldiers were fearfully 
superstitious because of the omens (sémeia [onueia]) that had occurred, aspired 
through his own ingenuity and strategy to alter the scruples of the masses. 
Accordingly, a number of men having recently arrived from Thebes, he per- 
suaded them to say that the weapons on the temple of Heracles had unexpect- 
edly disappeared and that a report had spread in Thebes that the heroes of old 
had taken them up and set off to assist the Boeotians. And he brought before 
them another man as one who allegedly had recently ascended from [the cave] 
of Trophonius, who said that the god had directed them, whenever they won a 
victory at Leuctra, to institute a contest, in which the prize was a crown, for 
Zeus the king. Such indeed is the origin of this regional festival that the 
Boeotians hold at Lebadia. 


To sum up so far, Xenophon and Diodorus each saw a calculated 
manipulation of religious sentiment taking place before the Battle of 
Leuctra. Diodorus says explicitly that it was the Theban general 
Epaminondas, a name completely missing from Xenophon’s account 
of these events, who was responsible for the report of the missing 
weapons and indeed for additional manipulations of popular religious 
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belief.4? Xenophon’s attribution to “the leading men” has now become 
the direct intervention of Epaminondas. Whatever source he is following, 
Diodorus is unlikely himself to have invented Epaminondas’ fabrication 
of portents since Polyaenus, in his Stratagems (2.3.8: written in the second 
century AD), gives a roughly similar account of these two specific con- 
trivances, differing only in the circumstantial details.>° 

Diodorus then narrates two further incidents, and these are ones that 
are not to be found in any other extant source (15.54.1-3). A Spartan 
exile, named Leandrias, assisted Epaminondas in his plan by telling the 
assembled troops about an ancient oracle (/dgion [Adyiov]) that the 
Spartans would lose their hegemony whenever they were defeated by 
the Thebans at Leuctra. In addition, some local khresmologoi (who were 
collectors and singers of oracles) approached Epaminondas and told him 
that the Spartans would fall upon a great misfortune by the tomb of the 
daughters of Leuctrus and Scedasus. Unlike in the case of the disappearing 
weapons and oracle of Trophonius, which are said to have been fabri- 
cated, Diodorus does not explicitly indicate that Leandrias had invented 
the oracle he reported or that these khresmologoi had also been prompted 
by Epaminondas. Since they do not appear in any of the extant lists of 
Epaminondas’ fabrications, I think that it is fair to assume that Ephorus 
did not present them as such. 

If Diodorus preserves both the content and the interpretation of 
Ephorus, then Ephorus went considerably beyond Xenophon by attribut- 
ing the fabrication of portents specifically to Epaminondas, while at the 
same time including a number of additional omens that are represented as 
having actually occurred. It was those naturally occurring omens (the 
blind herald and the clerk’s ribbon), not mentioned by Xenophon, that 
prompted Epaminondas to invent countervailing ones (the disappearance 
of Heracles’ armor and the fake oracle of Trophonius). 

Callisthenes of Olynthus, in sharp contrast to what we have seen so 
far, presented in his Hellenica a substantial, and mostly different, series of 
portents as genuine communications from the gods. Cicero claims that 
Callisthenes recorded various pre-battle omens that appeared at Sparta, 
Thebes, Lebadia, Delphi, and Dodona (De Divinatione 1.74-76 and 
2.54-57 = Callisthenes FGrHist 124 fr. 22a). Or to be more accurate, 


*° For Diodorus naming the Theban general Epaminondas as being the chief contriver, see 
Stylianou (1998:393) and Tuplin (1993:13 6-67). 

5° Tn his extremely brief account Frontinus (first century AD) only mentions the removal of 
weapons from temples (Stratagems 1.11.16). 
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this is part of the defense of divination that is put by Cicero into the 
mouth of his brother Quintus in Book One of De Divinatione (1.74-76): 


Quid? Lacedaemoniis paulo ante Leuctricam calamitatem quae significatio 
facta est, cum in Herculis fano arma sonuerunt Herculisque simulacrum multo 
sudore manavit! At eodem tempore Thebis, ut ait Callisthenes, in templo 
Herculis valvae clausae repagulis subito se ipsae aperuerunt, armaque, quae 
fixa in parietibus fuerant, ea sunt humi inventa. Cumque eodem tempore apud 
Lebadiam Trophonio res divina fieret, gallos gallinaceos in eo loco sic adsidue 
canere coepisse, ut nihil intermitterent; tum augures dixisse Boeotios 
Thebanorum esse victoriam, propterea quod avis illa victa silere soleret, 
canere, si vicisset. Eademque tempestate multis signis Lacedaemoniis 
Leuctricae pugnae calamitas denuntiabatur. Namque et in Lysandri, qui 
Lacedaemoniorum clarissimus fuerat, statua, quae Delphis stabat, in capite 
corona subito exstitit ex asperis herbis et agrestibus, stellaeque aureae, quae 
Delphis erant a Lacedaemoniis positae post navalem illam victoriam Lysandri, 
qua Athenienses conciderunt, qua in pugna quia Castor et Pollux cum 
Lacedaemoniorum classe visi esse dicebantur, eorum insignia deorum, stellae 
aureae, quas dixi, Delphis positae paulo ante Leuctricam pugnam deciderunt 
neque repertae sunt. Maximum vero illud portentum isdem Spartiatis fuit, 
quod, cum oraclum ab Iove Dodonaeo petivissent de victoria sciscitantes 
legatique vas illud, in quo inerant sortes, collocavissent, simia, quam rex 
Molossorum in deliciis habebat, et sortes ipsas et cetera, quae erant ad sortem 
parata, disturbavit et aliud alio dissupavit. Tum ea, quae praeposita erat 
oraclo, sacerdos dixisse dicitur de salute Lacedaemoniis esse, non de victoria 
cogitandum. 


(74) Again, what a warning was given to the Spartans shortly before the 
disaster at Leuctra, when in the shrine of Hercules his weapons clanked and 
the statue of Hercules was covered with sweat! At the same time in Thebes, as 
Callisthenes says, in the temple of Hercules the doors, although they were 
barred shut, suddenly opened of their own accord and the weapons that had 
been fixed to the walls were found on the ground. At the same time at Lebadia, 
as a rite in honor of Trophonius was in progress, the cocks in the neighbor- 
hood began to crow so insistently that they would not stop. At this the 
Boeotian augurs said that victory belonged to the Thebans because it was the 
custom of that bird to be silent when defeated and to crow when victorious. 
(75) At the same time the Spartans were warned by many signs of disaster in 
the battle of Leuctra. For on the head of the statue of Lysander, who was the 
most famous of the Spartans, that stood at Delphi there appeared suddenly a 
crown of wild, prickly grasses. Moreover there were the stars of gold, which 
had been set up by the Spartans at Delphi after the famous naval victory of 
Lysander in which the Athenians were defeated, because during the battle 
Castor and Pollux were said to have appeared with the Spartan fleet. The 
insignia of those gods, the gold stars which I mentioned had been set up at 
Delphi, fell just before the battle of Leuctra and could not be found. (76) But 
the greatest portent (portentum) that was given to the Spartans was this: when 
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they consulted the oracle of Jupiter at Dodona on the question of victory and 
their ambassadors had set up the <vessel> which contained the lots, a monkey, 
which the king of the Molossians kept among his pets, upset the lots themselves 
and everything else that had been prepared for the lot taking and scattered 
them in every direction. Then it is said that the priestess who is in charge of the 
oracle said that the Spartans should think not about victory, but about 
safety.°* 


This is an amazing list, both for the number of omens and for their 
simultaneity in different locations, and to judge from Cicero’s summary, 
it was obviously written up with some relish. Callisthenes wrote about the 
Battle of Leuctra in his lost Hellenica, which narrated events in Greece 
between 386 and 356 BC. But did Callisthenes indicate any skepticism 
about the portents that he recorded? It would appear not. In Book Two of 
De Divinatione, Cicero criticizes his brother Quintus for taking 
Callisthenes’ report at face value and says (2.56-7): 


Tu vates Boeotios credis Lebadiae vidisse ex gallorum gallinaceorum cantu 
victoriam esse Thebanorum, quia galli victi silere solerent, canere victores. Hoc 
igitur per gallinas Iuppiter tantae civitati signum dabat? ... Cum igitur hoc 
animal tam sit canorum sua sponte, quid in mentem venit Callistheni dicere 
deos gallis signum dedisse cantandi, cum id vel natura vel casus efficere 
potuisset? 


You believe that the Boeotian seers at Lebadia perceived victory for the 
Thebans from the crowing of cocks, because cocks are accustomed to be silent 
when defeated and to crow when victorious. Did Jupiter, therefore, give this 
sign through chickens to so great a state? ... Since this creature is prone to 
crow of its own volition at any time and since either nature or chance can 
produce this effect, how did it enter into Callisthenes’ mind to say that the gods 
conveyed a sign through the crowing of cocks? 


Unless Cicero is misrepresenting Callisthenes, we may assume that he 
reported all of these portents as actually having occurred in advance of 
the battle.>* 

However that may be, one thing is indisputable. Six omens in five 
locations is a spectacular example of the gods attempting to send a strong 
forewarning of the epoch-changing event that was about to take place. 
This was surely also a dramatic device employed by Callisthenes. His 
history of Alexander the Great’s expedition was replete with divine 
interventions on the king’s behalf, such as the ravens that guided 


5* The translation is that of Wardle (2006). 
5* As Tuplin (1987:99, 89n) well points out, if Callisthenes had mentioned the element of 
deception, then the critique of his treatment by Cicero could hardly have ignored it. 
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Alexander’s party to Siwah Oasis, the withdrawal of the Pamphylian Sea 
before Alexander’s army, and the eagle that soared above Alexander’s 
head during the battle of Gaugamela.°* But these two aspects of the 
narrative, the literary and the ontological, need not be mutually exclu- 
sive — the psychological tension created by the gods in advance of the 
battle could also be used by the historian to create dramatic tension and 
anticipation for his readers. Callisthenes was working within a tradition, 
reaching back to Herodotus, in which the gods intervened in history, in 
most cases not in person but through miraculous portents and divinely 
caused natural phenomena. 

Furthermore, the choice of which omens, out of an available pool, to 
include in a narrative is not neutral or arbitrary. By its very nature, a 
historical narrative cannot report every event that took place in the past. 
As with all other events, the choice of which omens to report, and how to 
represent them, reflects the thematic interests and concerns of each histor- 
ian. Xenophon’s narrative emphasizes the divine retribution that befell 
the Spartans because of their illegal and impious seizure of the Theban 
acropolis in peacetime, while completely omitting the role of 
Epaminondas in the Leuctra campaign. In fact, Xenophon does not even 
mention the Theban general by name until the very last book of his 
Hellenica (7.1.41).5+ Diodorus, by contrast, emphasizes Epaminondas’ 
philosophical training and his ability to allay the superstitious fears of the 
rank and file of the Theban army (15.52.7 and 15.54.4).°° Finally, 
Callisthenes, as reported by Cicero, apparently highlighted the four 
unfavorable omens that pertained to the Spartans and the two favorable 


>> Ravens: Strabo 17.1.43 and Plutarch Life of Alexander 27.3 (= Callisthenes FGrHist 124 
fr. 14a and b). Pamphylian Sea: Callisthenes FGrHist 124 fr. 31. Eagle: Plutarch Life of 
Alexander 33.2. For discussion, see Pearson (1960:3 3-38) and Prandi (1985:94—-100). 
See Flower (2017:307-8) for an attempt to explain his omission of the roles of Pelopidas 
and Epaminondas in the rise of Theban power. 

Diodorus most likely found the emphasis on Epaminondas’ superior intellect and paideia 
in Ephorus: see Strabo 9.2.2 (=FGrHist 70 fr. 119), with Shrimpton (1970), Sordi (1974), 
and Stylianou (1998:10-12). In any case, many other sources mention Epaminondas’ 
training in philosophy: for instance, Plutarch Life of Pelopidas 3.6 and 4.1; Plutarch Life 
of Agesilaus 27.4; Pausanias 9.13.4; Nepos Epaminondas 1-3; Justin 6.8.9; and Aelian 
Varia Historia 3.17, 7.14. It is noteworthy that Diodorus 1o0.11.2 (cf. 16.2.3) and 
Plutarch Moralia 585E-586A (like Pausanias, Nepos, and Justin cited above) claim that 
Epaminondas had studied Pythagorean philosophy with Lysis of Tarentum. This 
particular tradition is at least as old as the late fourth century BC Peripatetic 
philosopher Aristoxenus of Tarentum (Aristoxenus fr. 18 Wehrli = Iamblichus The life 
of Pythagoras 35). 
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ones that related to the Thebans, in this way heightening his readers’ sense 
of the importance of the impending confrontation. 

As incredible as it may seem, the discussion so far by no means 
exhausts the divine signs that are recorded as preceding the battle. 
Plutarch tells us (Life of Agesilaus 28.6) that he gave an account of the 
omens before Leuctra in his (now lost) Life of Epaminondas, and to judge 
from what he says in his Life of Pelopidas (21-22), his list contained some 
that were not recorded by Xenophon or Ephorus. During the night before 
the battle, Pelopidas had been told by Scedasus himself, who appeared to 
him in a dream, to sacrifice an auburn-haired virgin to his daughters. The 
next morning, however, the seer Theocritus persuaded Pelopidas to sacri- 
fice instead a filly with an auburn mane that had run into the Theban 
camp.°° It is highly probable that Plutarch found this particular omen, as 
well as the others that he recorded, in Callisthenes’ Hellenica,>’ for there 
is an exact correspondence between Callisthenes’ report of the two omens 
concerning Lysander at Delphi (the grass on his statue and the disappear- 
ance of the gold stars) and the two mentioned by Plutarch in his treatise 
On the Oracles of the Pythia (8 = Moralia 397E-F). 

Finally, Pausanias records (9.13.4) that wolves attacked and killed the 
she-goats who led the sheep that were used by the Spartans for pre-battle 
sacrifices but did no harm to the sheep themselves. The fact that Pausanias 
uses an otherwise unattested word, katoiddes (xatoiddes ‘leaders of the 
sheep’), to refer to these she-goats suggests to me that his source for this 
omen was someone who was very familiar with Spartan practices. 

Taken all together, what we have here is not an embarrassment of 
riches but rather of omens. One piece of evidence, however, must be 
removed from the discussion. A dedicatory, or perhaps funerary, epigram 
first published in 1878 had long been assumed to be referring to the Battle 
of Leuctra and to have been inscribed immediately after that battle. But 
this epigram has now conclusively been shown on the basis of letter forms 
to have been inscribed in the late forth or early third century BC.°* 


5° Life of Pelopidas 21.1: “After Pelopidas had gone to sleep in the camp, he seemed to see 
these maidens wailing at their tombs, as they called down curses upon the Spartans, and 
Scedasus bidding him sacrifice to his daughters a virgin with auburn hair, if he wished to 
prevail over the enemy.” On this passage, see Georgiadou (1997:163-72). 

>7 This is well argued by Buckler and Beck (2008:111-12). 

58 TG VII 2462 = Rhodes and Osborne (2003:no. 30). Papazarkadas (2016:142-46) 
suggests that it was inscribed after the refoundation of Thebes by Cassander in 315 BC 
and may have replaced an earlier inscription that had been damaged when Alexander the 
Great destroyed the city in 334 BC. Rhodes and Osborne provide the following 
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8.4 A WORLD FULL OF SIGNS 


Leaving aside the question of literary elaboration as an end in itself, what 
do these narratives tell us about the worldview of the Greeks? 
Callisthenes’ fulsome list of omens bears a resemblance to the kind of 
divine interventions that Herodotus had recorded (which he calls 
‘portents’: térea [tépea]) as attending the Persian attack on Delphi in 
480 BC (8.37):°? sacred weapons, which no human may touch, appeared 
in front of the temple of Apollo, soon followed by thunderbolts, falling 
rocks, a divine battle-cry, and the apparition of two local heroes. 
Herodotus, to be sure, gives a more visibly active role to supernatural 
intervention than does Callisthenes — the Spartans at Leuctra were not 
killed by crashing rocks or giant hoplites; nonetheless, there is still a sense 
in both passages that the gods are invisibly taking part in the fighting, as 
the phenomenon of the self-moving weapons clearly signifies. 

It is worth emphasizing that the Theban victory over Sparta at Leuctra 
was both universally unexpected and radically transformed the balance of 
power among the Greek city-states. When the Thebans were excluded 
from the general Peace of 371 BC, Xenophon comments at Hellenica 
6.3.19: “In this way, with the other cities having made peace and there 
being a dispute against the Thebans alone, the Athenians were of the 
opinion that there was now hope that the Thebans would, as the saying 
goes, be tithed; and the Thebans themselves departed in a state of utter 
despondency.”°° Diodorus records (5.50.2) that at the beginning of 
372/1 BC a great flaming torch appeared in the sky (which Aristotle calls 
a comet and dates to the previous archon year, 373/2 BC),°’ by means of 
which the god was indicating to the Spartans that they would lose their 
hegemony over Greece. He remarks that “a little while later the Spartans 


translation: “Xenocrates, | Theopompus, | Mnasilaus. | When the Spartan spear was 
dominant, then | Xenocrates took by lot the task of offering a | trophy to Zeus, not 
fearing the host from the | Eurotas or the Spartan shield. “Thebans are | superior in war’, 
proclaims the trophy won | through victory/bringing victory by the spear | at Leuctra; nor 
did we run second to Epaminondas.” Beister (1973) speculatively connects this epigram 
with an oracle of Trophonius recorded by Pausanias (4.32.5), but Tuplin (1987:94-107) 
convincingly refutes his reconstruction, arguing that the verses refer to the ordinary 
erection of a trophy after a battle. In any case, given its late dating, it may well be 
either a compilation of several damaged texts or the (imperfect) recollection of one that 
no longer existed. 

On Herodotus 8.37 see also Nagy in the present volume, Ch. 5 §5.6.7. 

Note also Plutarch Life of Agesilaus 29; Diodorus 11.82.3, 15.56.3, 17.10.6; and Arrian 
Anabasis 1.9.4. 

°' Meteorology 343b, 344b. See Kronk (1999:4) for discussion. 
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were defeated in a great battle that was contrary to expectation and they 
lost their hegemony without hope of recovery.” °* 

Given this historical context, the various omens and portents described 
by our sources are fully consistent with the normative Greek worldview 
that signs are sent by the gods before important events. And the Greeks 
seem to have perceived such omens both prospectively and retrospect- 
ively. Scholars have been much more open to accepting the historicity of 
the retrospective type, but prospective omens are not inherently improb- 
able in a culture that was continually on the lookout for god-sent signs. In 
fact, a lack of portents and ominous signs in the tradition about the events 
leading up to the battle would be far more surprising than their presence. 
Herodotus was not saying anything controversial in terms of Greek 
religious belief when he commented (6.27): “There is usually some sign 
given in advance when great misfortunes are about to befall a city or 
people.”°3 Thucydides, by contrast, only hints at the type of divinatory 
phenomena that preceded the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War in 
431 and the launching of the Sicilian expedition in 415. His reticence 
prevents us from fully understanding the mentality of those years. 
Plutarch (Life of Nicias 13) mentions a whole series of negative omens 
that preceded the launching of the Sicilian expedition, whereas 
Thucydides only mentions one omen, the mutilation of the Herms in 
Athens; and that omen was man-made, not god-sent, since it was deliber- 
ately created by the human beings who performed the mutilation.®4 

Nonetheless, my emphasis on normative Greek beliefs and experiences 
raises an awkward question. If Callisthenes was not skeptical about the 
authenticity of the omens that were reported to have occurred at Thebes, 
why were Xenophon and Ephorus? Ephorus may have desired to stress 
Epaminondas’ superior sagacity and philosophical training, whereas 
Xenophon’s hesitancy should not be attributed to resentment at the 
Theban victory or to antipathy toward Epaminondas. In fact, he pays 
Epaminondas some high compliments in his Hellenica (7.1.41-3; 


° According to Seneca (Natural Questions 6.23.4, 7.5.3, 7-16.2), both Ephorus and 

Callisthenes discussed this comet. It has been conjectured that Ephorus interpreted it as 

portending the Spartan defeat at Leuctra (see Stylianou [1998:381-82] and; V. Parker 

[zorr] on Ephorus fr. 212); but this remains uncertain. 

pide SE Koos TPOOTNAIVEIV, EUT’ dv WEAAT WEYEAG KOKG 7} TAL 7} Ove! Eceo Bon. 

°4 Thucydides says (6.27): “The people took the affair very seriously. For it seemed to be 
both an omen for the expedition and, at the same time, to have been done with a view to a 
conspiracy against the government and the dissolution of the democracy.” For discussion 
and bibliography, see Flower (2009:9-11) and Rubel (2014:74-98). 
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7.5.18-25). The reason for his skepticism is more likely to be cultural 
than personal. Xenophon had a worldview and ontological understand- 
ing of reality that was similar to that of the vast majority of his fellow 
Greeks; and this included the penchant to perceive omens that was 
characteristic of Greek culture generally and which, because of its very 
pervasiveness, was easy to manipulate. It is important to note that across 
his many works Xenophon frequently refers both to spontaneous omens 
and to those derived from sacrificial divination, and he stresses that 
attention to divine signs was absolutely essential for effective leadership.®° 
Only in the case of Leuctra does he question their authenticity. He surely 
did so because in a world where almost everyone believes in a particular 
category of phenomena, some self-interested invention is bound to occur. 

Yet even in societies where the appearance of signs is an everyday 
occurrence, it can still be difficult to understand the meaning of an omen 
or portent and even more difficult to recognize one in the first place. Here 
especially, cognitive science can provide useful insights. The psychological 
mechanisms at work in detecting omens are brilliantly analyzed in an 
article, with the unlikely title “A Severed Head Laughed,” by Ann 
Guinan. She observes, “The reason omens stand out from the background 
resides in the cognitive model of the observer. An individual sees many 
birds during the course of a journey, or two people pass the same black 
cat, or observe extraordinary events. But a cat, a crow, a flash of light in 
the sky only becomes an omen when the circumstances demand it. The 
underlying tension of a personal situation kindles the signifying power of 
an omen.” °° 

It should come as no surprise, therefore, that portents tend to cluster in 
our sources around important events.°7 It is impossible for us to be sure 
when such signs are after-the-fact retrojections or were actually observed 
in advance of the events that they portended. This is not a problem, 
however, that we need worry about. It is not important whether signs 
were in fact noted before the events that they signified in terms of 
assessing the reliability of our sources. In the aftermath of trauma, indi- 
viduals often look back and see omens that would have warned them had 
they noticed them at the time. Psychologically, omen formation represents 
an attempt to regain a sense of control over events that proved disastrous 


°° See Flower (2016) for a general treatment. 

6° Guinam (2002:21). Note also Flower (2008:108-10). 

°7 So Pritchett (1979:39-41, 151). Portents in Greek texts are collected and discussed by 
Steinhauser (1911), Popp (1957), and Pritchett (1979:91-1 53). 
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or chaotic.°* Moreover, individuals can also experience “time skew,” 
which is “a disordered perception of temporal sequence in which events 
that occurred after the trauma were seen as coming before.” 

Guinan discusses a particular incident that occurred in 1976 in 
Chowchilla, California, when a school bus carrying twenty-six children 
(ages five to fourteen) was hijacked at gunpoint. Omen formation was one 
of the most common post-traumatic manifestations, affecting nineteen of 
the twenty-six children, who “looked back and saw ‘omens’ that would 
have warned them if only they had been alert.” As she well observes, 
omen formation represented an attempt retrospectively to regain a sense 
of control by finding a “logic” in the events of the day that, correctly 
interpreted, would have allowed the victim to choose a course of action 
that would have avoided the disaster. It seems a reasonable inference that 
adults, especially given a cultural context in which the perception of 
omens was common, would react in much the same way. 

In his discussion of Leuctra, Pausanias says (9.13.4), as mentioned 
above, that wolves killed the goats in the Spartan army that were called 
“sheep leaders” and that they were thus called because they led the sheep 
that were used by the Spartans for pre-battle sacrifices. If the Spartans had 
won the battle, no one would have remembered this, because it would not 
have been an omen. Likewise, I would like to end with an incident that 
will illustrate many of the points made in this discussion: that humans are 
cognitively predisposed to assign supernatural agency to inexplicable or 
uncanny occurrences, which they understand to be omens; that they are 
especially predisposed to do so in situations of stress, uncertainty, and 
anxiety; that they recognize and acknowledge omens sometimes before 
and sometimes after the events that the omens refer to; that particular 
ontological worldviews are more receptive than others to perceiving and 
accepting omens, despite a universal cognitive predisposition toward 
what could be called “omen-mindedness”; and, finally, that the types of 
phenomena that count as omens are also culturally specific. I will here be 
following the recommendation of Bruce Lincoln, who has observed that 
wide-ranging comparativism of the “strong” type, as practiced by James 
Frazer, has generally been a failure.”° But weaker and more modest 


68 See Guinan (2002:24-26). 69 Guinan (2002:25). 

7° Lincoln (2018:25-27). Candea (2019:323) provides a thorough critique of the various 
modes of comparison in the discipline of anthropology, and he suggests as a possible 
archetype “a consideration of similarities and differences, continuities and breaks, 
between three or more entities, at least one of which includes the perspective from 
which the comparison is taking place” (italics in the original). The problem of scholarly 
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comparisons, which focus on a relatively small number of things to be 
compared, have proved to be much more successful. 


8.5 A COMPARATIVE EXAMPLE: JUNE 24, 1876 


One of the most famous battles in American history took place on June 
25, 1876.”" Lieutenant Colonel George Armstrong Custer attacked the 
largest Native American village that anyone had ever seen, comprising 
between 1,500 and 2,000 Lakota Sioux and Northern Cheyenne war- 
riors. The ensuing engagement, known as the Battle of the Little Bighorn 
(also called Custer’s Last Stand), resulted in the annihilation of the five 
companies (221 men) of the Seventh Cavalry that were under Custer’s 
immediate command in his rashly ill-timed assault on the Native encamp- 
ment. The Battle of the Little Bighorn was as far-reaching in its conse- 
quences as Leuctra, but for a very different reason. For in this case, it was 
the victors who became the vanquished. The military response of the 
United States government was so overwhelming that the Lakotas and 
Cheyenne soon found themselves stripped of their ancestral lands, dimin- 
ished in their right of self-determination, and subject to a brutal and tragic 
policy of cultural assimilation.’”* 

On June 24, the day before the battle, when Custer was encamped on a 
bend of Rosebud Creek, there occurred the following incident that 
involved Lieutenant Edward S. Godfrey, who published an account of it 
16 years later:73 


June 24th we passed a great many camping-places, all appearing to be of nearly 
the same strength. One would naturally suppose these were the successive 
camping-places of the same village, when, in fact, they were the continuous camps 
of the several bands. The fact that they appeared to be of nearly the same age, that 
is, having been made at the same time, did not impress us then. We passed through 
one much larger than any of the others. The grass for a considerable distance 
around it had been cropped close, indicating that large herds had been grazed 
there. The frame of a large “Sun-Dance” lodge was standing, and in it we found 


bias in comparing different cultures, and how to avoid it, is the central theme of Gagné, 
Goldhill, and Lloyd (2019). 

7* Two recent comprehensive accounts are Donovan (2008) and Philbrick (2010). 

7* For the details, see Cozzens (2016:270-312) and Hamalainen (2019:371-92). 

73 Godfrey’s testimony appeared in the January, 1892 issue of The Century Magazine, with 
the title, “An Account of Custer’s Last Stand and the Battle of the Little Big Horn.” He 
went on to have a distinguished military career, being awarded the Medal of Honor in 
1894 and retiring with the rank of Brigadier General in 1907. 
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the scalp of a white man. It was whilst here that the Indians from the agencies had 
joined the Hostiles’ camp. The command halted here and the “officers’ call” was 
sounded. Upon assembling we were informed that our Crow scouts, who had been 
very active and efficient, had discovered fresh signs, the tracks of three or four 
ponies and one Indian on foot. At this point a stiff southerly breeze was blowing; 
as we were about to separate, the General’s headquarters’ flag was blown down, 
falling toward our rear. Being near the flag I picked it up and stuck the staff in the 
ground, but it again fell to the rear. I then bored the staff into the ground where it 
would have the support of a sagebrush. This circumstance made no impression on 
me at the time, but after the battle, an officer, Lieutenant Wallace, asked me if 
I remembered the incident. He had observed, and regarded the fact of its falling to 
the rear as a bad omen, and felt sure we would suffer a defeat. 


Lieutenant Godfrey lived to tell us about the flag omen because on the 
morning of the day of the battle Custer divided the Seventh Cavalry 
(which comprised twelve companies) into four parts. Godfrey com- 
manded one of the three companies assigned to Captain Benteen, who 
failed to reinforce Custer during the battle. Needless to say, if events had 
turned out differently and Custer’s strategy had been successful, 
Lieutenant Wallace would have had no need, retrospectively, to remind 
Godfrey of the incident. 

Another version of this scene was given by the Arikara scouts serving 
under Custer. The Arikara, having a completely different ontological 
worldview from that of the white soldiers, apparently took no notice of 
the flag or the scalp; but they did perceive a whole different set of signs 
that indicated to them that the Lakota warriors had “strong medicine.” In 
1912 the nine surviving scouts gave their eyewitness account, among 
whom a scout named Red Star offered the following testimony:74 


About nightfall they [Custer’s army] came to an abandoned Dakota [i.e., Lakota] 
camp where there were signs of a sun dance circle.”> Here there was evidence of 
the Dakotas having made medicine, the sand had been arranged and smoothed, 
and pictures had been drawn. The Dakota scouts in Custer’s army said that this 
meant the enemy knew the army was coming. In one of the sweat lodges was a 
long heap or ridge of sand. On this one Red Bear, Red Star, and Soldier [Arikara 
scouts] saw figures drawn indicating by hoof prints Custer’s men on one side and 
the Dakota on the other. Between them dead men were drawn lying with their 
heads toward the Dakotas. The Arikara scouts understood this to mean that the 
Dakota medicine was too strong for them and that they would be defeated by the 


74 Libby (1973:78-79). The Arikara are a tribe of Native Americans living in North Dakota. 

75 The Lakota and Dakota are different subdivisions of the Sioux people; but occasionally, 
as here, Dakota can refer to both. Only a very few Dakotas participated in the events 
under discussion. 
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Dakotas. ... Young Hawk [another scout] saw in one of the sweat lodges, where 
they had encamped, opposite the entrance, three stones near the middle, all in a 
row and painted red. This meant in Dakota sign language that the Great Spirit had 
given them victory, and that if the whites did not come they would seek them. 


Although not omens according to the usual understanding of the term, the 
Lakota sand drawings and the Theban decoration of the grave monument 
of the virgins served to harness supernatural powers that would guarantee 
victory over their enemies. These actions, however, also became signs 
that, correctly understood, should have alerted their opponents to the 
catastrophic defeats that awaited them. The Arikara scouts understood 
what the drawings signified and specifically labeled the three painted 
stones as “signs,” whereas the Spartans failed to comprehend the meaning 
of the oracle that they would suffer a defeat at the tomb of the virgins or 
to take seriously the Theban decoration of that very tomb. 

It goes without saying that no eyewitness account is perfectly transpar- 
ent or free from the distortions of memory (even if great pains were taken 
to ensure the accuracy of the transcription of the Arikara testimony).7° 
Yet I have included these accounts of what transpired on the eve of the 
Battle of the Little Bighorn because Lieutenant Godfrey and Red Star 
recorded what they saw and had experienced directly, which cannot be 
said of Xenophon, Callisthenes, or Ephorus. Of these, only Xenophon 
had fought alongside Spartans (for instance, at the battle of Coronea in 
394 BC) or was on intimate terms with the Spartan elite; but his account 
of the omens preceding Leuctra is also the sparsest, and being around 
sixty years old in 371 BC, he is hardly likely to have been a participant in 
the battle itself.”7 

Modern parallels, if nothing else, can confirm the plausibility of world- 
views that are so alien to contemporary mainstream western culture that 
some, but certainly not all, readers of this chapter might find it hard to 
take them at face value. The traditional way of accounting for such 
radically different worldviews is to explain them as culturally contingent 
constructions that have been superimposed upon a universally shared and 
singular reality. As a theoretical means of understanding cultural differ- 
ence, this perspective is the dominant one in scholarly discourse. Whether 
or not it is the correct understanding, it is still necessary to take seriously 


7° Libby (1973:9-10). 

77 He was by then in retirement at his estate at Scillus near Olympia, but the vividness of his 
description (Hellenica 6.4.16) of the Spartans’ reaction to the news of their defeat may 
suggest that he was visiting Sparta at that time for the festival of the Gymnopaediae. 
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the ontologies of other cultures as viable ways of experiencing their 
worlds.”* It was the particular ontological worldview of the Arikara 
and Lakota that caused them to see different omens from those of the 
white soldiers of the Seventh Cavalry.”? Similarly, the omens that 
appeared before Leuctra were distinctive to Greek culture and alien to 
our own. But at all costs we must beware the danger of projecting a post- 
Enlightenment understanding of reality onto the subjects of our inquiry, 
thus devaluing the human dependence on communication with supernat- 
ural powers that was so central to the experience of the ancient Greeks as 
well as to that of many other cultures both past and present.*° 


78 Viveiros de Castro (2015:14-15) makes an eloquent statement to this effect. 

7? Custer would not allow Black soldiers to serve under his command. For nineteenth- 
century Lakota ontology and belief, see Posthumus (2017). 

The nature of the problem is extremely well articulated by Anderson (2018), even if one 
does not accept every aspect of his proposed solution. See, in particular, pages 1-10, 
55-67, 105-15. As he points out (55), “But there is one kind of non-modern belief that 
cultural history never allows us to take seriously, and it is the most important one of all. 
This is the general belief that gods, magical forces, and other alien contents of past 
experiences are not actually figments of ‘belief? at all, but real, independently existing 
phenomena.” 
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The Use of Divination by Macedonian Kings 


F. S. Naiden 


* 
Mavtiis 8 d&piotos Sotis cikael KAAS 


(Euripides fr. 973N) 


9.I INTRODUCTION 


Alexander the Great quoted this verse of Euripides when dealing with 
Babylonian seers in 324. Alexander famously contradicted or manipu- 
lated seers, so the verse might mean, “The best seer is whoever makes a 
pretty guess’." The last two words were to be taken superficially and 
skeptically. Seers tried to be plausible; verbal ambiguity might safeguard 
them. Alexander, however, usually performed acts of divination by way 
of an animal sacrifice. The seer — or the king himself, or the two as a 
team - sought acceptable sacrifices, the hiera kald (igp& xadt&) echoed by 
the word kalds (xoAdés). The last two words would mean ‘conjecture by 
means of acceptable extispicy’. Kings and seers sought to discern, not 
guess. The seers’ safeguard was their expertise. 

This paper will explore how Macedonian kings moved back and forth 
from the first mode to the second, depending on the kind of divination 


” The best seer is the one who guesses well. 

" Arrian, Anabasis. 7.16.6, with references, at Naiden (2019:236). Interference: Naiden 
(2012:177, 179, with references including App. 1b). The problem of cognition in Greek 
divination: Larson (2016:73-80) and Chapters 1, 4, and 8 of the present work. On 
Euripides’ fragment see also Ch. 1 §1.9, Ch. 2 §2.5n29, and Ch. 3 §3.7n65 in this volume. 
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being performed, who was performing it or helping to, and why. The king 
played several roles — worshipper, national priest, divinatory client, and 
oracular consultant. This repertoire differed from that of Greek rulers 
such as Spartan kings because of the frequent use of Egyptian and Asian 
divination and because of ruler cult, which might alter the character of 
divinatory methods. There were four of these methods: extispicy and 
other sacrifices, teratology, oneiromancy, and oracles. Guidance from a 
seer, Or mantis (udvtis), was preferable in the first case, necessary in the 
last, and common in the other two. Egyptian and Asian participation is 
the reverse, being common in teratology and oneiromancy but rare other- 
wise. Ruler cult sometimes affected the context for sacrifice and oracles.” 

The most important Macedonian king, Alexander, is sometimes a 
precedent, sometimes an example or an aberration; he is often the victim 
of the biases of the Alexander historians, for he is chary of ruler cult in 
Arrian but tempted by superstition in Curtius.* This paper will describe 
the four methods with as little reliance on him as possible, and then turn 
to divinatory personnel, especially the best-attested Greek seer, Aristander 
of Telmessus, long Alexander’s favorite. Aristander provides one perspec- 
tive on Alexander’s manipulation of the four methods, and another comes 
from the Babylonians being addressed by Alexander in the verse from 
Euripides. Last comes ruler cult, and how it affects, or fails to affect, 
divination.* 

Scholarship on Macedonian divination, as opposed to kings or court- 
iers who performed it, is rare, save for the commonplace that divination 
declined in the Hellenistic period and thus declined in the Macedonian 
monarchies.> Michael Flower has recently rejected this conclusion, which 


Ny 


Other views: Burkert (2005b), comparing epiphany and enigma, not discernment and 
guesswork; Bremmer (1996:109), comparing not methods but the relative strength of king 
and seer; Nilsson (1967—74:2.13-15), listing the methods and seeing a universalizing 
tendency in Alexander’s blending of the Greek and the foreign; Ulanowski (2018), 
listing most and seeing Greek practice as largely derivative from Mesopotamian. 

Curtius’ contempt for superstition: 4.10.7, 7.7.8, 9.4.28-29, an attitude not shared by the 
other Alexander historians. The background: Atkinson and Yardley (2009:3 4-37). 

A conspectus of the sources: Berve (1926:2, no. 117). Highlights: Flower (2008:47). See 
also Naiden (z019:App. 1a and rb), developed from Naiden (2010), which elaborates 
upon references in Bosworth (1982-90) and Hamilton (1999). For Delphi, see Parke and 
Wormell (1956:1:244); for Didyma, Giinther (1971). 

For example, Driediger-Murphy and Eidinow (2019) mentions Alexander once (see 
Bowden, 2019:72) but no other Macedonian ruler. For Alexander, see Naiden (2019: 
passim), and Ulanowski (2016). The only collection of sources: Baege (1913). Some 
Macedonian military portents: Pritchett (1979:91-153). 
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is false.° Alexander pointed the way to a different change in divination, 
whereby Mediterranean methods drawing on the natural world came to 
compete with Babylonian methods founded on astrology. 


9.2 METHODS 


As Casabona observed, Greek extispicy, commonly described as thuesthai 
(8Uec8e1), was partly a matter of guesswork or discernment but partly an 
attempt to gain divine favor, so it resembled other sacrifices, commonly 
thiein (8Uew) or sphdzein (opd@ew), even though these might not be 
divinatory.” In all these instances, the victim ought to look and die well. 
In most of them, the king or an expert, that is, a sacrificateur, observed the 
condition of the exta in search of positive signs.® The use of an expert was 
widespread in both Macedon and Greece, like extispicy itself, but so was 
examining entrails without one.? All these sacrifices may be described 
according to purpose, divination being one, pre-battle propitiation 
another, and diabatéria (8ioBathpia), or propitiation before crossing a 
river or strait, being a third.*° 

For Alexander the Great, the sources report all these types of sacri- 
fice."’ For other Macedonian kings, they report only a single act of 
extispicy, performed by Philip V. This act, however, shows that a 
Macedonian king customarily inspected exta after an act of sacrifice. 
According to Polybius, the king sacrificed while visiting Ithome in the 
company of several Greek leaders. After inspecting the exta, he declined 
to interpret them and gave this task to a member of his entourage and to 
an important ally. Both knew he had designs on Ithome, comparable, 


© Flower (2008):126-27). Earlier writers: Parker (2000a:302-5); similarly, Fontenrose 
(1978, chapter 1), defining “historical” and “quasi-historical” sources so as to exclude 
Macedonian oracular consultations from the first category, save for Tod (1946-50:2, 
no. 158), discussed below, and very largely from the second. On Fontenrose’s category of 
“quasi-historical” Delphic oracles, see in this volume Nagy, Chapter 5 (§5.6.3) and 
Giangiulio, Chapter 6 (§6.1.1). 

7 Casabona (1966:88-91), with Naiden (2012:110-11). 

As opposed to a sacrifiant, who calls for the sacrifice. This distinction, dating from 

Hubert and Mauss (1899), allows either the king or his seer to be sacrificateur, but 

only the king (or other patron) to be sacrifiant. 

No seers used: Naiden (2019:App. Ia, p. 45). 

Excluded are apotropaic sacrifices, as at Naiden (2019:App. 1a, nos. 23-24 and 

perhaps 59). 

Naiden (2019:Apps. 1a and 1b), preceded by Naiden (2010), which analyzes Alexander’s 

sacrifices according to the region in which they were performed. 
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Polybius says, to Acrocorinth. The member of the entourage, Demetrius 
of Pharos, said: 


If you have the mind of a seer, withdraw without delay, but if you have the mind 
of a pragmatic king, keep and hold this place. After you lose this favorable chance, 
you may seek in vain for another one.** 


Demetrius implies that the omens were unfavorable but that the king 
should ignore them. In giving the opposite advice, the king’s ally, 
Aratus, conceded the king’s power to make this choice but argued that 
Philip should not make a decision that will alienate the Peloponnesians. In 
reply, Philip said and did nothing. 

Polybius is condemning the unscrupulous Philip but also showing that 
a Macedonian king might consult seers or others as he liked, that all 
leaders interpreted exta, that leading subordinates commonly watched, 
and that the king’s word was final. The debate between Demetrius and 
Aratus raises the theme of guesswork as opposed to discernment, but with 
a twist. The seer, or mantis (udvtis), discerns the meaning of the exta, but 
the king should make a likely guess about the political consequences. "? 

Another hostile report, from Plutarch seconded by Polybius, shows 
that the king chose when and where to sacrifice and thus chose the 
circumstances to which the omens would respond.'+ To the dismay of 
his soldiers, Perseus withdrew from the field of battle at Pydna in order to 
sacrifice, thiein (Sue), to Heracles. '> Neither source mentions divination, 
but Perseus was seeking some favorable sign. Plutarch, writing at greater 
length than Polybius, does not condemn him for sacrificing in these 
circumstances. Instead, he says the signs proved negative because 
Heracles would not show favor to a cowardly commander. Like 
Polybius, Plutarch is moralizing, but also like Polybius, he is tacitly 
confirming that most omens were positive. 

Aside from obtaining signs by way of thiein (8Uew) or thiesthai 
(8Uec8o1), a Macedonian king, like a Spartan one, performed an act of 
sphazein (ogpdew) just before combat commenced. This sacrifice, too, 


12 


Polybius 7.12.2-3. All translations are the author’s. 

Other bad omens: Polybius 5.14.8, 5.24.9. Even these are mentioned in contrast to 
Philip’s later degeneration, for which see Walbank (1957-79:ad 7.12). 

“Occasionally, too, we hear of questions so tendentiously formulated that the enquirer’s 
wish is obvious,” observes Parker in Chapter 3 of this volume (§3.3). 

Plutarch, Aemilius Paulus 19, Polybius 29.18.1. 
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could provide good or bad omens, but for Macedonians, unlike Spartans, 
only good omens are reported.'® 

A king or seer dissatisfied by the results of extispicy might repeat the 
rite up to three times, a customary limit reported by Xenophon. 
Alexander observed this limit at the Hyphasis River in India."”7 No other 
method was subject to a comparable limit. Portents might be interpreted 
first one way and then another, as Parmenio learned when arguing about 
a portent with Alexander; an oracle, on the other hand, would not 
typically entertain the same question twice."® 

As common as sacrifice before or during battle was propitiation before 
a water crossing, or diabatéria (SioRathpia). All the evidence is for 
Alexander, who inspected exta and reportedly found that bodies of water 
hardly ever rejected him.*? When the Hyphasis River surprised him by 
saying no, his eastward progress in India came to an end.*° Of all the acts 
of sacrifice or divination described by the Alexander historians, this is the 
most important setback. It lacks any Greek parallel. Several Greek armies 
stay home because of unsuccessful sacrifices, and one Greek fleet sailed off 
to disaster after a bad omen occurred as sailors prayed for luck, but no 
other army turned back because of a failure.*" 

Save for Alexander, kings performed acts of divination at home and in 
peace more often than abroad and on campaign. For these sacrifices, a 
prestigious location was desirable, such as Aegae, but even these places 
might be occasions for setbacks. A fragmentary passage in an anonymous 
Hellenistic historian apparently says that misinterpreted omens at Aegae 
led to the death of an unnamed seer of Philip II.** Another risk was bad 


a 


1 


Plutarch, Alexander 25.1-2. The Spartan case: Herodotus 9.61. 

Naiden (2012:177-78, with App. B, nos. 16-18). At Naiden (z019:App. ta, no. 45), no 
seer is mentioned. 

Naiden (2z019:App. 1b, no. 5); Naiden (2009:85) is a case of a double response to 
Athenian delegates at Delphi (Herodotus 7.141). This is the instance of the “wooden 
walls” oracles: See in the present volume Ch. 2 §2.4, Ch. 3 $3.4, and Ch. 7 §7.2.3. On 
another double enquiry see the comments of Parker, Chapter 3 (§3.3n29) herein. On 
iterative inquiries in connection with settlement traditions, see Eidinow’s remarks in 
Chapter 4 (§4.1n24). 

"2 Naiden (2z019:App. 1a, nos. 4-6, 34, 45, 48, and 51). Other views: Naiden 
(2012:147n86). 

Naiden (z019:App. Ia, no. 45). 

Staying home: Naiden (2012:App. 1, nos. 8-9). Bad omen: Thucydides 6.27.3, speaking 
of an oi6n6s (oiwvds). 

Oxyrhynchus Papyri XV 1798 fr. 1.5-7 = FGRHist 148 F 1.5-7 ... tov Se pavt|w suppl. 
Grenfell and Hunt (1898-2016). The method of execution, apotumpanismos 
(acrotuptravioués), is not otherwise reported in Macedon, but in Athens it applied to 
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weather or predatory birds that might spoil the offerings. A Macedonian 
legend confirms this risk by claiming there was only one altar where 
offerings were never spoiled — atop Mount Olympus. Offerings left here 
would remain untouched for a year.** The one perfectly reliable place of 
sacrifice was remote and unapproachable. 

Birds were the most common portent with which kings dealt, as was 
true of their Greek counterparts and their purported Homeric ancestors. 
Portents of one kind or another are reported more often than sacrificial 
divination, which surely was more frequent.** In the Alexander histor- 
ians, three portents concern eagles and one a whale, both emblems of 
power; one concerns another bird, and thus a divine messenger; two or 
three concern heavenly bodies; three concern weather and waves, and 
thus Zeus and Poseidon. All this is royal business. Three cases of res 
sacrae, which are statues in shrines and a deformed sacrificial victim, are 
royal or priestly business. Only one concerns bloodshed, a royal and 
military business. One concerns an oil seep.*> The only case involving a 
companion, not Alexander, is an accidental injury, and it was remem- 
bered because he was a Successor. 

Portents differed from sacrifices in allowing more initiative to the seers 
and the army. Aristander disposes of three of the four bird omens, leaving 
Alexander one, and the troops interpret the appearance of the whale. 
Greek, Egyptian, and Babylonian seers monopolize heavenly bodies. 
Alexander needed no help interpreting thunder, but for res sacrae Greek 
and Babylonian seers either took the lead or authoritatively answered 
royal questions. When bread turned red as blood and troops panicked, 
Aristander reassured them and they resumed eating. The Alexander 


kakourgia (kaxoupyia), a grave offense that might be enslavement, theft, assault, or 
murder, especially parricide. For religious aspects of kakourgia, see Naiden 
(2020a:13-14). 

Solinus 8.5, inspired partly by Odyssey 6.43-45. 

Alexander historians: Naiden (2019:App. ta), listing eleven instances of sacrificial 
divination, including diabatéria (8i1aBothpia) and pre-battle sphdgia (opdyia) (nos. 12, 
14, 17, 273 4-6, 34, 45, 48, 51), to which Arrian, Anabasis 3.1.5 must be added, versus 
Naiden (2019:App. rb), listing fifteen instances of portents (nos. 2-8, 10-12, 14-15, 
17-19, and 23-24), to which 1a, no. 23 may be added as it belongs in both categories. 
Other sources for portents: Appian, Syrian History 64 with Justin 15.2.11-14, which 
concerns Lysimachus. On portents see also the discussions of Flower in Chapter 8 of the 
present work. 

Naiden (2019:App. rb, nos. 5, 12, 17; 11; tb 6; rb 23-24 and 1a 23; rb 4, 7-8). Res 
sacrae: ta, nos. 2-3, 19. Blood: no. ro. Oil or water: no. 18. Courtier: as in 
preceding note. 
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historians differ about taking the lead in response to the oil seep.*° In 
these cases, promptness and plausibility mattered more than expertise, 
one reason why seers counted for less and other worshippers for more. 

Far from being divorced from sacrifices, portents often prompted them. 
If a king feared lest the response to a portent be inadequate, he could 
strengthen it with propitiatory sacrifices. An eclipse required that, as even 
thunder might: After Alexander heard some at Sardis, he made the 
inaugural sacrifice at what was to be a new shrine. At the site of 
Alexandria, Arrian says, sacrifice came first, portents came second, and 
the two reinforced one another.*” Sacrifice comes first in this passage 
because it gave the king the role of national priest. Portents did not. 

Like sacrifice, oneiromancy is underreported, only two dreams of 
Philip’s and four of Alexander’s being known.** In each case, the king 
seeks aid and the helpers are diverse — Delphi, Aristander, a Syrian 
prophetess, and an unnamed, presumably Greek, mantis (udvtis). The 
element of expertise, or authority, one that is strong in case of divinatory 
sacrifice, is also strong for dreams. Aristander’s factitious interpretation 
of one of the king’s dreams goes unchallenged, and Plutarch supports it by 
associating it with an epiphany by a satyr. The Syrian prophetess has the 
dream of her own before giving Alexander advice that saves his life. 
A king would seem to have less control over his own mind than over 
his flocks or the weather. No Macedonian king is reported to have used 
incubation to understand his dreams, but Ptolemy I consulted both Greek 
and Egyptian scholars.*? 

The remaining method of divination, oracular consultation, was a 
royal stand-by. Philip II consulted Delphi concerning a treaty of alli- 
ance.>° He may also have consulted it concerning the Persian 


Aristander: Arrian, Anabasis 4.15.7. Unnamed seers: Plutarch, Alexander 57.4-5. 
Alexander: Curtius 7.10.14. 

*7 Naiden (2019:App. 1b, no. 15; 4; 14) with Arrian, Anabasis 3.1.5. 

Philip II: Plutarch, Alexander 2.2-3, Ephoros FGrHist 70 F 217; Alexander, 3.1. 
Alexander: Arrian, Anabasis 2.18.1, Curtius 4.2.17, at Tyre; Plutarch, Alexander 
24.3-5, Artemidorus, Interpretation of Dreams 4.23-24, and Pseudo-Callisthenes A 
1.35, also at Tyre; Arrian, Anabasis 4.13.6, Curtius 8.16-17, at Bactra; Plutarch, 
Alexander 41.6 at an unspecified place; and the less credible Iason Argivus FGrHist 
632 F 2, at the site of Alexandria. The only recent study: King (2013, with refs, at 
81n2.). 

*9 Plutarch, Isis and Osiris, 361F-362A; Tacitus, Histories 4.83. 

3° Tod as in n. 6 above = TAPA 65 (1934) 103.1 
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expedition.’ The oracle’s suggestive answer was that he should think of 
himself as a sacrificial victim, not a sacrificateur, and so, whether this 
oracle is ex eventu or otherwise, it ironically alluded to the kind of 
divination in which the king, as national priest, could act on his own, 
even as it implied that he would be put to death. As Fontenrose argued, 
other oracles of Philip’s are surely ex eventu, including two related to the 
birth of Alexander, but they were plausible insofar as Philip is sure to 
have consulted Delphi repeatedly.** He may have believed that a Delphic 
oracle led to the founding of Aegae.*? 

Ex eventu oracles aside, Alexander consulted Siwah twice.*+ Seleucus I 
rallied his troops by citing an oracle from Didyma, and an inscription 
from there confirms that he and later Seleucids consulted this oracle.?* In 
that case, Didyma told Antiochus III to rule harmoniously, no doubt after 
a question inviting some such bromide.3° Like Philip’s oracles, these lent 
credence to others that were ex eventu, such as Didyma’s advice to 
Seleucus I to prefer Asia to Europe, where he would be assassinated as 
soon as he landed after his victory at Corupedium.*” Alleged oracles of 
this sort confirmed Didyma’s importance as well as that of the dynasty. 
This tacit collaboration between the two sides makes the question of 
historicity misleading. Whether the oracle was genuine was a matter of 
less importance than kings’ keeping channels of communication open: 
first, to the gods; second, to each other; and third, to the public, above all 
the Seleucid soldiery. 

An oracle involving Antigonus Gonatas illustrates this interplay. 
Delphi ordered the Locrians, who had violated a previous oracle about 
sending tribute, to resume sending it. The Locrians asked Gonatas to 
decide which Locrian city would make this contribution, which was to 
assign two maidens to serve as temple slaves for a year. Gonatas told them 
to choose the city by lot.?* The Locrians wanted Gonatas to take 


Diodorus Siculus 16.92.1, Pausanias 8.7.6. Yes: Parke and Wormell (1956:1:238). No: 
Fontenrose (1978:66-67). 

Ex eventu: Fontenrose (1978:Q211-12). So also Q214, concerning his death, and Q215. 
Authentic: as above and H22, with Aeschines 3.130, Plutarch, Demosthenes 19.1, 20.1. 
33 Fontenrose (1978:L51 and L50, two overlapping accounts). 

Naiden (2019:App. rb, nos. 13, 22). Ex eventu: no. 16, to which add Plutarch, Alexander 
37.1, a Lycian tradition ignored by all other sources. 

35 Diodorus Siculus 19.90.4; Libanius, Orations 11.99, adds that the oracle told him to 
make Daphne sacred to Apollo, a typical oracular instruction; Didyma 22.3-5. 

Tasos 4.54-56. 37 Appian, Syrian History 56, 63. 

Aelian fr. 47, with other sources as at Parke and Wormell (1956:1:239, esp. Suda 
A 2417). Fontenrose (1978:132-36) regards it as “quasi-historical.” On Fontenrose’s 
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responsibility, whereas Gonatas himself wished to defer to Delphi while 
cultivating the good will of the Locrian cities. His advice let himself and 
the shrine serve each other. 

For a Macedonian ruler, as for other political leaders, the oracle 
offered two advantages over all other diviners: ambiguity and publicity. 
Ambiguity or vagueness, as in the advice about ruling well, let the royal 
consultant claim divine support without losing military or diplomatic 
freedom of action.*? Publicity spread news about the king throughout 
the Greek world, as with Delphi, or throughout some important region, 
as with Didyma. Good publicity could even blend pronouncements from 
two shrines, as in the ex eventu oracle in which Delphi dealt with an 
impatient Alexander by telling him, “You are invincible.” In one source, 
Plutarch, Delphi is the only shrine involved. In another, Diodorus, the 
context shows that Siwah, not Delphi, is the speaker, even though 
Diodorus does not say so. Siwah is also the speaker in the only other 
source, the Sabbaitic fragments of an anonymous historian.*° These ex 
eventu oracles served the interests of Alexander’s successors in Egypt, the 
Ptolemies, who supported both shrines.** 

As already noted, divinatory methods were not mutually exclusive. As 
Arrian says about the rites performed at the site of Alexandria, the king 
might use one but find himself obliged to use another.** In other cases, 
divination preceded some conventional sacrifice. As the Alexander histor- 
ians show when describing rites at the Hellespont and the Indus, 
diabatéria (Si0Rathpia) before crossing preceded  apobateéria 
(atoBathpia) or eucharestéria (ssyapiothpia) afterwards. Also conven- 
tional was Alexander’s apotropaic sacrifice to the heavenly bodies after 
his seers told him that a lunar eclipse before the battle of Gaugamela was 


characterization of oracles as “quasi-historical,” see the comments of Nagy in Chapter 3 

(§3.6.3) of the present work. 

On oracular ambiguity see, within the present volume, Parker (Ch. 3 §3.4), Eidinow 

(Ch.4 §4.3), Giangiulio (Ch. 6 §6.4.3), Luraghi (Ch. 7 §7.3), and Fields (Ch. to §10.4 

and §10.6). 

4° Plutarch, Alexander1 4.4; Diodorus Siculus 19.90.4, the context being provided at 17.51, 
as noted by Fontenrose (1978:338); and Anonyme Alexandergeschichte, FGrHist 151 
F 1.10 = Codex Sabbaiticus 29. 

4" Ptolemy V consulted Delphi (Plutarch, Whether Land or Sea Creatures Are Cleverer 
984b; Tacitus, Histories 4.83.4). As pharaohs, all Ptolemies supported the shrine of 
Ammon at Siwah even though Alexander alone is reported to have consulted it. 
Nothing links the Ptolemies to the shrine of oracular Amon at Bahariya, described at 
Naiden (2020b). 

4* Or, in the Greek rather than Macedonian version of this idea, all were vulnerable save for 
the altar of Zeus at Olympia, as at Naiden (2012:13 8-39) with references. 
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a good omen for one side and a bad one for the other.*? The troops had 
seen eclipses before and thought nothing of them, but now, on the eve of 
the biggest battle against the Persians, the army’s fears led first to treating 
the eclipse as a portent and then to treating it as the occasion for a 
corresponding sacrifice.4+ Apotropaic sacrifice was a pre-battle norm, 
for Plutarch reports a second such sacrifice before Gaugamela, but to 
Phobos, the god of panic. Like the eclipse, this god would be good to one 
side and not the other.*> 

In a few cases, one method of divination preempted another. A simple 
instance (and one that must have been very common) was sacrificing in 
response to a dream, as Alexander did after Craterus fell ill.4° Another 
complex instance is Pausanias’ report that near Smyrna Alexander rested 
from the hunt beside a fountain sacred to Nemesis. The goddess appeared 
to him and commanded him to found a city. It became New Smyrna, 
favored by Antigonus Monophthalmos and Lysimachus.*7 In this case, an 
epiphany, or a kind of portent, made it unnecessary to obtain an oracle to 
found the city. 

Complications like these help account for disagreements about which 
method a king used. Before the siege of the capital of Malli, Diodorus 
says, a seer of Alexander’s saw negative omens, literally, solitary birds, or 
oidnoi (oiwvot), but the king ignored the seer’s warnings. Curtius says that 
the seer did not see omens, seeking them instead by performing extispicy, 
but Alexander refused to wait for him to carry out the rite.4® Although 
Curtius is caricaturing Alexander, the contrast between portents and 
sacrifice was one likely to occur before battle. Before Gaugamela, for 
example, the king or Aristander surely performed extispicy as well as 
the apotropaic rite already mentioned, but Aristander alone saw an eagle 
soaring over the army and told those around him it was a good omen.*? 
In other cases, one source mentions a particular method by way of 


43 Naiden (2019:App. Ia, no. 23). 44 Naiden (2019:217), with nro. 

45 Naiden (2z019:App. ra, no. 24). The norm: implied by the Spartan cult of Phobos 
(Plutarch, Cleomenes 8-9). Also at Sicyon: Syll3 1122. Alexander’s sacrifice was 
nocturnal, like a sacrifice made just before the battle of Issus, which may have been 
apotropaic, too, but the only source, Curtius, does not name the gods, saying only that 
they were local, dis praesidibus loci (3.8.22), and thus Semitic: surely Baal Haman and 
Anat, and perhaps Nergal, a triad corresponding to Zeus, Athena, and Heracles, as at 
Naiden (2019:71) with n 15. 

Plutarch, Alexander 41.3. 

Pausanius 7.5.2; Strabo 14.1.37 with Baege (1913:136 ad loc). 

48 Naiden (2019:App. 1b, no. 21), including Diodorus 17.98.3-4 and Curtius 9.4.27-30. 
49 Naiden (2019:App. rb, no. 17); Prandi (1985:94-100). 
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emphasis, while others omit it for the sake of brevity. That explains why 
Arrian alone mentions hiera kald (iep& xaAd) at the site of Alexandria. 

The events at Ilium in 334 BC present disagreement among the 
sources and competition among practitioners. Arrian says Alexander 
went to the altar of Zeus Herkeios and sacrificed to appease the ghost 
of Priam, but Plutarch says he sacrificed to Athena Ilias and to sundry 
heroes, perhaps including Priam. Diodorus diverges farther from Arrian 
than Plutarch does: 


The king arrived at the shrine of Athena. Aristander was making the sacrifice 
when he noticed that a statue of the Phrygian satrap Ariobazarnes was lying on 
the ground. Some other favorable omens (oi6noi [oiwvot]) also occurred. 
Aristander approached the king and said he would prevail in a great cavalry 
battle, especially if he happened to fight in Phrygia.... The gods, especially 
Athena, showed him signs of all this. She was especially helpful in 
achieving successes. (Diodorus 17.17.6-7) 


In this account, Aristander, not the king, is sacrificing, and he observes 
two kinds of omens at the same time. The sacrifice is evidently going well, 
but the omens reinforce it while allowing the seer to give the king military 
advice. The advice, admittedly, is conventional. The Persian citadel of 
Dascylium, in the plains of nearby western Phrygia, presented a challenge 
that the Macedonians did not dare ignore. This made a Phrygian cavalry 
battle likely. Alexander responds by performing the sacrifice to Athena 
that is the only one the other two sources mention, and by making a 
dedication to the goddess that these sources also mention.*° 

Diodorus’ report of multiple rites improves Aristander’s position vis-a- 
vis Alexander, whereas concentrating on the royal sacrifice and the dedi- 
cation improves Alexander’s standing in comparison to Homeric heroes. 
This contrast introduces the next topic, divinatory personnel and their 
relation to their royal employer, especially Aristander’s relation to an 
adaptable employer eager to consult foreigners. 


9.3. PERSONNEL 


The names of six Macedonian royal seers survive: Aristander, 
Demophon, Cleomenes, Philip, Pithagoras, and Strymon. The first served 
Philip II and Alexander; the next four, Alexander; the last served 
Alexander, Perdiccas, and Antigonus Monophthalmos. One was from 


°° Diodorus 17.18.1. 
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Telmessus, one Sparta, one Amphipolis, and one Thrace. Berve compiled 
all but one of the entirely literary sources by which we know them but 
only briefly considered them as a group.*" To this writer’s knowledge, 
published writings have not gone farther into this subject.>* 

Most of these men were generalists. Aristander reportedly dealt with 
three dreams and a dozen portents as well as four out of what must have 
been hundreds of acts of extispicy and other military sacrifices.°? 
Demophon, who may have replaced Aristander as the chief seer after 
329 BC, reportedly performed one of what may have been dozens of acts 
of extispicy and participated in a delegation that visited a Babylonian 
temple during Alexander’s fatal illness.5+ Cleomenes joined Aristander in 
recommending a propitiatory sacrifice after another sacrifice, by Clitus 
the Black, went awry.°° Pithagoras, the most important of the remaining 
three, was stationed in Babylon under the service of his brother, com- 
mander of the garrison, and on at least one occasion performed extispicy 
to learn the prospects for both his brother and the king. He was thus 
available to both the king and a subordinate; he later served two 
Successors. He was likely a generalist as well as a man with many clients. 
He belonged to some outer circle in Alexander’s entourage, as did Philip, 
a companion who served as delegate to Siwah and may be the Philip that 
in the Metz Epitome contested the interpretation of a portent by 
Babylonian and Persians seers.°° 

Posidippus is the sole source for Strymon, known to us only for a 
specialty: birdwatching. Like the Epitome, Posiddipus is right in adding 
names to the outer circle, even if he is wrong otherwise: 


H 


>" Berve (1926:v. 2 s.v. Aristandros no. 117, Demophon 264, Kleomantis 430, Philip 782, 


Peithagoras 618). Strymon: Posidippus fr. 35 AB. Cf. Heckel (2019): Aristandros no. 185; 
Demophon 371; Kleomenes 601 instead of Kleomantis; Philip 915; Peithagoras 864. The 
group: Berve 1926: 1.90-92. The anonymous seer of Philip II: n21 above. 

See, however, the dissertation of King (2004). 

53 Dreams as at n28 above; birds as at Naiden (2019:App. rb, nos. 4, 10, 12, and 14; other 
portents as at nos. 2-3, 15, 17, 18); a dubious portent in Appian at n23 above; and 
extispicy or sphdgia (opayia) as at App.1a, nos 14 and 33; other military sacrifices at 
n16 above. 

54 Naiden (2o19:App. 1b, no. 21); 247 with n65. Aristander replaced: Berve (1926, vol. 2, 

no. 117). Dismissed: King (2004:52-5 4). Ignored: Kaerst (1895). See also Heckel (zo19:s. 

v. Aristandros no. 185 with references). 

Plutarch, Alexander 50.2-4, an occasion that could also be regarded as an apotropaic 

sacrifice after Clitus’ offering proved ominous. 

Metz Epitome, as at Thomas (1960:92, 94), cited by Berve (1926:II no. 117). Assigning 

him this competence is much easier than accepting the other particulars of this episode, 

which may be fictitious. 
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The Thracian hero Strymon was a seer, specializing in crows. He ranked first 
among birdwatchers. Alexander accepted signs from him and defeated the 
Persians three times after receiving predictions due to the crow. (AB 35 = 6.5-8) 


The use of crows is otherwise unattested; the claim about the three battles 
of Granicus, Issus, and Gaugamela is likely false; the tradition about a 
Thracian diviner in Alexander’s service is plausible, even if he was not 
worshipped as a hero and did not have the name of a Thracian river. 
Royal seers were many, and their methods were various. Perhaps 
Aristander mentioned crows in his lost book on divination.” This work 
compares with other books written by Alexander’s experts, including 
several bematists as well as the engineer Aristobulus.5* Like Alexander 
himself, his followers were leaders in their fields of endeavor. 
Aristander’s position as chief seer emerges from the account of how he 
was sacrificing at Troy when Alexander entered the shrine, for he was 
acting in the king’s place, not just on his behalf. His position corresponds 
somewhat to Parmenio’s: prestige acquired under Philip, quasi- 
independent authority at the start of the reign of Alexander, and import- 
ant contributions to battles, sieges, and other encounters in Anatolia and 
Syria.°? Aristander perhaps played some part in Alexander’s dealing with 
the Gordian knot. Arrian implies as much by reporting that the mother of 
Midas, the king who dedicated the knot and the wagon it was tied to, was 
a seer from Telmessus; she explained a portent concerning the wagon 
before marrying Midas.°° Just as Parmenio gave decisive advice that 
Alexander followed before Issus, Aristander gave decisive advice that 
Alexander followed during the siege of Gaza, and just as Parmenio 
differed with Alexander about the meaning of a portent seen at 
Halicarnassus, and Alexander replied cleverly, Aristander differed with 
him about the duration of the siege of Tyre, and Alexander replied 
cleverly, this time by adding two days to the calendar, as was his preroga- 
tive.°' In Egypt, Parmenio was kept in the background and Parmenio’s 
son Philotas challenged Alexander’s religious policy, somewhat as 


uw 


7 Lucian, The Lover of Lies 21-22. 


8 Philonidies FGrHist 121, Amyntas FGrHist 122, Archelaos FGrHist 123. Aristoboulos 
FGrHist 139. 

° For all these instances, see Berve (1926, vol. 2, no. 117), reprised by Heckel (zo19:s.v. 

Aristandros no. 185). 

Arrian, Anabasis. 2.3.4-7. 

Naiden (zo19:App. 3, no. 7 vs. App. 1b, no. 12, esp. Plutarch, Alexander 25.1-2; 

App. tb, no. 5 vs. 12, esp. Plutarch, Alexander 25.3-54. Prerogative: Naiden (2019:50) 

with n. 9. 
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Aristander was, Arrian says, only one seer among several who interpreted 
an omen during the founding of Alexandria.°* In Mesopotamia, both 
Parmenio and Aristander were as prominent as ever.®? In light of this 
parallel, Aristander ought to drop from view somewhere east of the 
Zagros. He does, but a year after Parmenio. 

Scholars have explained the demise of Parmenio through a clash of 
values, ambitions, or goals, plus a religious reason: the opposition to 
Alexander’s deification expressed by Philotas and _ others.°4 
A comparable reason to explain the fate of Aristander would involve 
the four methods of divination, yet all four methods were very much the 
same after 329. They mostly produced positive results, but not always: 
hiera (igp&) proved to be ou kald (ot xoAd), livers to be defective, dreams to 
be ominous, and oracles to be unsatisfactory.°° No seer replaced 
Aristander as chief, but one, Demophon, was more prominent than the 
others, and Egyptians and Semites continued to compete with Greeks.°° 
Divinatory oddities also remained the same: The one diviner reporting 
lobeless livers was Pithagoras, and the one worshipper who bungled a 
sacrifice was the doomed Clitus the Black.°” After Alexander’s death, 
Pithagoras remained active, and no doubt others did also. The four 
methods all continued in use under the Successors.°* All this 
suggests continuity. 

Just one episode shows Aristander and Alexander clashing in a way 
that implies a break between king and seer. The army had reached the 
Tanais, and Alexander ordered diabatéria (8:oBathpia) performed for 


62 


Naiden (2019:107 vs. App. tb, no. 14), where other sources, including Itinerary of 
Alexander 49 and FGrHist 151 F1.11 = Codex Sabbaiticus 29, fail to mention 
Aristander. 

Naiden (2z019:App. 3, nos. 12-17 vs. App. 1b, nos. 15 and 17). A reappearance to be 
discounted: Aelian, Varia Historia 12.64, reporting him at Babylon at the time of 
Alexander’s death. 

Very brief bibliography: values as in Schachermeyr (1973), interests as in Badian (1964), 
goals as in Droysen (1833), deification as in Naiden (2019), but anticipated by Droysen’s 
theme of orientalism. 

Ou kala (ot xod&): Naiden (2019:App. ta, nos. 34 and 45). Defective: Arrian, Anabasis, 
7.18.2; Appian, Civil War 2.152. Ominous: Naiden (2019:App. 1b, no. 20). 
Unsatisfactory: Naiden (2019:App. 1b, no. 22). 

Demophon: as at n. 50 above, which shows a smaller gap between him and others. 
Egyptians: Naiden (zor9:App. 1a, no. 50), but omitted by Diodorus 17.104.1 and 
Plutarch, Alexander 66.2. Semites: Naiden (2019:App. 1b, no. 20). 

Pithagoras: Arrian, Anabasis 7.18.2. Clitus: as in n. 54 above. 

The four methods under the Successors: extispicy as at Polybius 7.12, portents as at n23 
above, dreams as at n. 28 above, oracles as at nn35, 36, and 37 above. 
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crossing the river.°? Aristander reported bad omens, and the king wanted 
him to make sure that his leading companions did not know of it. The 
source, Curtius, implies that Alexander intended to remove this obstacle 
to his plans, just as he removed obstacles at Tyre and before Gaugamela. 

Aristander nonetheless informed Erigyius, a top commander. That was 
unremarkable, and so was Erigyius telling the others, who happened to be 
listening to Alexander’s arguments in favor of crossing the river and 
attacking the Scythians. Curtius writes, 


In moments, anger overcame Alexander, and not just that, but shame. He had 
been found out because superstitions he kept secret had been revealed. He 
summoned Aristander, stared at him, and said, “I was not acting as king when 
I told you to sacrifice, but as a man. Why did you tell someone other than me the 
omens? Erigyius learned my secrets and designs. By Hercules, I’m sure he has 
interpreted the entrails according to his own fears.” (7.7.23-5) 


The claim that Alexander was ashamed is absurd, but the king’s need to 
control how his men responded to bad omens was a recurring problem 
that he expected his seer to help him solve. To stress this need, Alexander 
said he was the seer’s personal client. In Babylon, one personal client of 
Pithagoras was his brother, the garrison commander. 

Alexander, however, was a royal and not a personal client. This 
difference explained Aristander’s reaction to Alexander’s rebuke: 


The blood ran out of Aristander’s face as he stood there, seemingly thunderstruck. 
(7.3.26) 


To save his position, and perhaps his life, Aristander told Alexander that 
the omens were somewhat good. The crossing would succeed, but 
Alexander must be cautious since he was recovering from a wound. 

In one respect, this is a lurid but conventional encounter. Thanks to his 
expertise, Aristander found the omens to be bad. Thanks to plausible 
reasoning, he found otherwise. Making this shift let him try to influence 
the conduct of a military operation that he could keep trying to prevent 
only at some risk to himself. The king might resist the advice, but pain 
from his wound would make the seer’s point even after the seer had been 
left at the rear. 

In another respect, this encounter shows Alexander at his most aggres- 
sive. He was reducing Aristander’s rank. After Aristander flattered him, 


°9 Naiden (2019:App. ra, no. 34). 
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saying the army could not afford to lose him, Alexander went farther and 
virtually dismissed the seer: 


Alexander invited the seer to have confidence in [the king’s] good luck. (7.7.28). 


This is as much as to say that the seer need not bring the king luck. The 
king would. 

Curtius does not let this remark go unrebuked: A weakened Alexander 
must turn back after making the crossing.”° Alexander had trifled with 
the notion of being rid of divination altogether and had suffered accord- 
ingly. We must add that he trifled, but nothing more. Macedonian royal 
divination would outlast Aristander. 

The Babylonian seers employed by Alexander declined to change their 
predictions in order to accommodate him. The king’s dealings with them 
must have begun in 331. At his behest, no doubt, some of them accom- 
panied the expedition eastwards. In 327, they dealt with the birth of a 
deformed lamb, a staple of their profession. They purified the king, a 
method not mentioned in connection with any of the Greek seers. This 
ritual, likely accomplished using water and herbs, not blood, assumed 
that the king was tainted as well as unfortunate.”* Plutarch says 
Alexander preferred Babylonians when dealing with portents of this kind. 

Babylonians resisted Alexander after he returned to Babylon in 324, 
only to be told by the seers that he must enter the city while facing west. 
The sources do not report what portent led the seers to say so, but a 
predictable, and perhaps a predicted, conjunction of the stars may have 
prompted them. Unlike Greek diviners, they were astrologers.”* 
Alexander objected, making the remark that is the epigraph of this paper. 
The Babylonians held firm, and the king ignored their warning. 

Arrian’s account of this episode now strikes a unique note. He says 
that Alexander disobeyed the god éxévta xai dxovta. Psychologically, 
GkOn (&kwv) means being unfavorably disposed toward an act, and 
hekon (éxcsv) the opposite. Legally, phonos akotisios (pdvos &kovoros) is 
homicide committed by someone who is unfavorably disposed toward the 
act of killing, whereas the antonym happens to be phdnos ek pronoias 
(pdvos éx Trpovoios), resembling the English phrase, “malice aforethought.” 
This act is both deliberate and malicious, showing that the act that is 


7° Curtius 7.9.11-12. Weakened and turning back, but for a different reason: Arrian, 
Anabasis, 4.4.9. Arrian’s account avoids both mistakes and personal dynamics, 
Aristander’s shift being reduced to his telling the king what the king wished to hear 
(4.4.3). 

7* Naiden (2019:App. Ia, no. 19). 7* Naiden (2019:App. rb, no. 23). 
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akotisios (&xovo1os) is both accidental and unintentional.”? Arrian wishes 
to imply that the king should be forgiven. 

The theme of unintended or unwilling disobedience reappears when 
Alexander responds to another astronomical omen. This one led the 
Babylonian seers to recommend that he participate in a substitute-king ritual. 
This common Mesopotamian ritual, performed for Esarhaddon four times, 
called for the king to abandon his ceremonial duties and go into hiding but 
continue to govern while a substitute king suffered the lethal consequences of 
the omen. As this writer has explained elsewhere, Alexander did not grasp 
that he must stay in hiding, no matter what the substitute’s conduct. Instead, 
he followed the advice of his Greek seers and killed the substitute after he 
inadvertently discovered him sitting on the throne of Babylon.” 

This error led to another, by the Macedonian seer Demophon. During 
Alexander’s illness, he and other companions went to a Babylonian shrine 
to incubate. They hoped the god, supposedly Serapis, would visit them in 
a dream. They would interpret the dream and bring the king to the temple 
as a suppliant if it proved favorable. They conceived the temple as a 
healing shrine resembling those of Asclepius in Greece. The priests of 
the shrine denied them admission and denied it to Alexander, too.”> 

Demophon and his associates made three mistakes: Serapis was an 
Egyptian god, incubation was not a Babylonian method of divination, 
and supplication in a shrine was not a Babylonian method of healing. 
Although Arrian or, more likely, Arrian’s sources, bears the blame for the 
first mistake, the Macedonians may bear the blame for the other two. 
Alexander had made a similar mistake in Ecbatana, where he thought 
there was a shrine of Asclepius. He did not incubate or supplicate, but he 
asked the hero-physician to save the sick Hephaestion. When the god did 
not respond, Alexander destroyed the shrine (Arrian, Anabasis 7.14.3-4). 

These examples of cultural clashes might seem to forecast later and 
larger clashes between Macedonian kings and Babylonian seers, but the 
only report of an encounter between a Successor and the Babylonian 
astrologers is a positive one from Diodorus. Antigonus Monophthalmos 
“despised” the Babylonians, but later came to admire them. Diodorus’ 
subject is the quarrel in 315 between Antigonus and the satrap of 
Babylon, Seleucus, who fled to Egypt: 


73 Arrian, Anabasis 7.17.6; Rickert (1989:128). 

74 Naiden (2019:244-45), with references. Another view of this episode: Lane Fox (2016). 

7> Arrian, Anabasis 7.26.2. Speculation about the mistake concerning Serapis: Bosworth 
(1982:ad loc.). Serapis claimed to be a Babylonian healing god: Lehmann-Haupt (1909, 
vol. 4.1:346). Isis instead of Serapis: Sittig (191 1:160). 
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After that, the Chaldeans approached him and prophesied that if he let Seleucus 
go, all Asia would fall to Seleucus and Antigonus himself would lose his life in 
battle against Seleucus. A worried Antigonus sent men in pursuit of Seleucus, but 
they returned empty-handed. Antigonus generally despised that sort of divination, 
but now, struck by the prestige of these experts, was disturbed, for they were 
thought to have great knowledge and astronomical skill. Their scientific pursuits 
had developed over tens of thousands of years. They had apparently predicted 
Alexander would die if he entered Babylon. As with Alexander, so with Seleucus: 
Their forecast proved true. (19.55.79) 


However inaccurate Diodorus may be, the Babylonian astrologers 
remained prestigious down through the Successors to the Roman era, 
when Diodorus drew this story from some Greek source, likely Ephorus. 
Like Antigonus, kings and emperors might prefer some kinds of divin- 
ation to others, but they might also change their minds and practice 
several kinds.”° Divination became diverse without losing its appeal. 


9.4 RULER CULT 


Speaking programmatically, the deification of Hellenistic rulers ought to 
have altered royal divination. A god-king should receive sacrifices, not 
perform them, savor the exta, not read them, cause portents and dreams 
but not experience them. He ought to be his own oracle. 

Speaking pragmatically, Hellenistic ruler cult came with reservations, 
one of which was that the king played his customary part in divination 
and his seers played theirs.7”7 The Alexander historians agree on this 
point. In Egypt, admittedly, Alexander was portrayed as feeding his 
fellow gods, not sacrificing to them, and may have done so in some 
Egyptian rituals that are unreported, but while he was there, he continued 
to perform sacrifices and consulted the oracle at Siwah.7* When 
Callisthenes later reminded him of the difference between divine and 
human honors, he resented it but did not argue the point.”? 
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Antigonus employed Pithagoras (Arrian, Anabasis 7.18.2), but did not consult seers 
about his dreams (Plutarch, Demetrius 4.1-2). 

77 As implied by Chaniotis (2007), arguing that ruler cult was a way of granting divine 
honors but not divine status, to which it might be added that the sources speak of 
particular honors more than of the isotheoi timai studied in Chaniotis (2003). Short 
bibliography on the subject: Muccioli (2011). Essays in this vein: Iossif, Chankowski, and 
Lorber (zor1). The best collation of sources: Habicht (1970). 

Offerings: Naiden (2019:100-1). Both Egyptian and Greek sacrifice: Naiden (2019:98 
with references, including App. 1a, no. 18). Siwah: Naiden (2019:App. rb, no. 13). 
Arrian, Anabasis 4.11.2-3, Curtius 5.8.15. 
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Plutarch offers the exception of Demetrius Poliorcetes, who upended 
Macedonian sacrificial divination. Offerings were to be made fo as well as 
for him. An Athenian inscription illustrates the change: 


[With good fortune.] The select volunteers have voted, [because of his virtue and 
goodwill], to praise Demetrius, son of Antigonus, a king [and the son of a king, 
and to erect] an equestrian [statue of him] in the Agora next to Democratia, and 
[to encourage Athenians and] other Greeks to erect [altars and sanctuaries for 
Demetrius]. Let those participating in the sacrifices [performed on behalf of 
Antigonus and Demetrius] also sacrifice to Demetrios Sétér, [offering] the most 
sacred and beautiful [victims . . ..°° 


The first of the two italicized acts was customary; the second was novel. 
Acts like the second continued in Athens off and on for several decades. 
As the recipient of these sacrifices, Demetrius needed to be on the scene, so 
he took up residence in the Parthenon, or, as he put it, in the house of his 
older sister.°* 

Like Zeus, Demetrius provided portents by descending to earth. In 
304, the Athenians thus established a cult of Demetrius Kataibates at 
the spot where he descended from his chariot when arriving in the city in 
307.°* Although Demetrius did not send dreams to others, he followed his 
father in interpreting his own dreams without the help of a seer or 
oracle.*3 

Demetrius became an oracle himself. In 304, an Athenian follower of 
his proposed that he be treated as an oracular god, in other words, “that 
everything that King Demetrius bids be considered holy in respect to the 
gods and just in respect to men.” *4 In 293, the Athenians decreed, 


... that they should choose an Athenian to go to the savior-god, and, after an 
acceptable sacrifice, ask how Athens may quickly, decorously, and piously restore 
dedicatory offerings [i.e., shields consecrated at Delphi] to their places. The people 
shall act according to the answer he gives.” (Plutarch, Demetrius 13.2) 
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SEG 25.149.11-17. Parallels for the restoration ouvteAoupévas btrép Avtiyévou kai Anynt at 
liner6: Naiden (2012:190-91), esp. Antigonus Gonatas at IG iiz 780.6-11 and 
ii3.1.1002.19-25, Antiochus I at IMT 187.32, and Ptolemy XIII at IG xiii 
Suppl. 250.1. Another example, IMT 190, appears below. 

Philippides, fr. 25 Kassel and Austin (1983-), Plutarch, Demetrius 23.3, 26.3, and 
Comparison of Demetrius and Anthony 4.2; Clement of Alexandria, Protrepticon 
4.54.6. 

Plutarch, Demetrius 10.4, The Fortune or Virtue of Alexander338A; Clement of 
Alexandria, Protrepticon. 4.54.6. On the epithet, see Nilsson (1967-74:1.71-73). 
Plutarch, Demetrius 19.1-2, 29.1-2. For Antigonus, see n75 above. 

Plutarch, Demetrius 24.4-5; so also 11.1 and The Fortune or Virtue of Alexander 33 8a. 
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Every interview with Demetrius might carry this religious weight. His 
interlocuters would resemble thedroi (®ewpot), or sacred ambassadors 
(Demetrius 11.1).°° The Athenians erased the name of Demetrius from 
at least one inscription recording sacrifices made on his behalf, but only 
after a delay of some decades.*° 

Plutarch rendered his verdict on Demetrius by reporting sinister por- 
tents. In 302, a storm tore the new peplos being given to Athena, for it 
included the image of Demetrius as well as those of the gods. Athena and 
other gods caused hemlock to grow around the altars to Demetrius.*” 

Later Macedonian rulers ignored the precedent set by Demetrius, save 
for offerings both to the king and on his behalf. In the vicinity of Ilion, 
Seleucus I dedicated an altar, so the polis undertook to perform sacrifices 
to him. The first four intelligible lines read, 


... games being held by our community. In the Agora, have an altar founded that 
is handsome as possible and on it engrave, [The Altar of] King Seleucus. 
Accomplish a sacrifice to the king.*® 


A few lines later this inscription refers to a “sacrifice to Athena,” and then 
mentions this sacrifice again, while also mentioning the king: 


— since also in the sacrifice to Athena on behalf of King Seleucus—*? 


83 On theGroi (Gewpot) see Ch. 5 § 5.2, §5.4, and §5.7 in the present volume. 


Agora XV 115.14-19 = IG IP.1 1029.14-19 (234-233 BC). So also Antigonus III 
(IG IP.1 995.6-12, 1020.14-18) in spite of his lesser pretentions. 

Plutarch, Demetrius 12.2-3. 

88 IMT 190.4-7: 


[Tois &yéo1 ToIs cuvTEAO|ULEVOIS UTTO THis TOAECS 

[THis NueTépas’ iSptclacbar 5 Kai Bayov év THL 
[eyopai dos KaAMOTOV éq’ d]1 Etrrypdwor' Pacirgws Le- 
[ZeAevKoor 


For the meaning of “to” as opposed to “on behalf of,” see line 32 in IMT 187, similar 
regulation from the same vicinity and perhaps the same period: ouvte<A>eitwoav Bucias 
Tois Geois UTED <T>ot Paolhéws Kai Tot Styou" 

89 IMT 190.17-23, the translated portion being underlined: 


[Buciat Si8ota1 — — — —]1 h otvo8os Tot Sipou 


BoaorlAci LeAeUKoor, étre1S1) 
kal év TH Bucian THs] A€nvas Utrép Tod Baoliné]- 


ws LeAeUKoU — — — — — Kali THs TdAEcs &veyveo[— —] 


] Tov Uttép TOG BaotAges 
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The king has shifted from one role to another. Instead of receiving 
sacrifices, he benefits from them. The shift is evidently as acceptable to 
his subjects as to him. 

No other locality provides examples of this shift occurring within a 
single inscription, but sacrifices made “to” kings are well attested, the 
same as sacrifices “on behalf of” kings.?° Perhaps the Successors found 
sacrifice so important that they chose to broaden rather than narrow it. 
Meanwhile they let other forms of divination continue unchanged. 
Taking omens on the march and before battle were methods of raising 
morale the kings would wish to retain, even as they modulated their 
relations with Greek cities by receiving municipal sacrifices in places like 
Athens. 

The overlap with ruler cult is one of the two distinctive features of 
Macedonian royal divination, the other being the use of Near Eastern 
forms of divination that were compatible with, if not antecedent to, Greek 
forms. The career of Alexander witnessed the emergence of both these 
features, no matter what conclusion scholars may draw about whether he 
was, in Droysen’s terms, a Hellenizer; in Briant’s, “the last Achaemenid”; 
or, in the terms of this writer’s recent biography of Alexander, a religious 
adept trying to unify the gods of the Levant through multilateral divine 
kingship.?" In any event, divination was invaluable to him. Arrian says he 
divided gods into two kinds, the pdtrioi (watpio1) and the manteutoi 
(uovteutot), the latter being those approached through divination.?* 
They were the less familiar and evidently larger group. Does Arrian mean 
that the ancestral gods would provide Alexander an inheritance but that 
only the gods of divination would provide him an empire? If so, this 
remark of his explains why other Macedonian rulers followed or antici- 
pated Alexander’s example. They were ambitious in a religious as well as 
military sense. 


°° Tn the Hellenistic Aegean: IG xi 4.1038, xii 4.1.306.1-3, xii Supp. 122.9-12, along with 
SEG 1.343 referring to an altar. In Hellenistic Asia Minor: Iasos 4.73-75, Erythrai 
61.12=2, 49, Priene 60.32-33, Teos 31.33-34, SEG 39.1426.12-14. In Central Greece: 
FD Ill 3.41.5-7. 

°* Droysen (1877-78), Briant (1984:88). °* Arrian, Indica 18.11. 
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False Prophets and Fake Prophecies in Lucian 


Dana Fields 


10.1 INTRODUCTION 


Lucian’s attacks on the contemporary holy men Peregrinus Proteus and 
Alexander of Abonoteichos have long been recognized as exemplars of 
the author’s comic art as well as windows onto the culture of the eastern 
half of the early Roman empire. However, sufficient attention has not yet 
been given to the place of prophecy in these works, or to divination’s role 
in simultaneously establishing and undermining Lucian’s satiric author- 
ity. The first and second centuries CE saw the rise of charismatic holy 
men, such as Apollonius of Tyana, who lurks behind the satires discussed 
here.’ This was also the time when Christianity started to become a 
particularly salient cult in the empire; indeed, Christians make various 
guest appearances in these works as well. Lucian himself has a reputation 
as a rationalist and a skeptic in religious matters (hence his popularity 
during the Renaissance and the Enlightenment), but it is important 
to distinguish his changeable rhetorical stance as a critic of certain 
religious practices from his consistent hostility to fraud. In fact, one of 
the few ways Lucian is consistent across his corpus is in his attacks on 
fakery. In various texts, he directs his ire against intellectual, 


* On holy men in the early Roman empire, see Anderson (1994). For Alexander and 
Apollonius as different representations of the theios anér (8eios avi) (with brief 
discussion of Peregrinus), see Paulsen (2003). And for Alexander’s connections to 
Apollonius, see Robiano (2003). 
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philosophical, and religious fakery, as well as any other kind of preten- 
sion or hypocrisy.* 

Lucian’s satires on Peregrinus of Parium and the prophet Alexander 
are similar in a number of ways. Both use an epistolary format with a 
narrator who is identified, by the sign-off at the end of the letter, as Lucian 
(Loukianos),* as well as an addressee who is expected to be sympathetic 
to the narrator’s mockery of the holy men and who implicitly models the 
broader reading audience’s ideal response.* In both works, Lucian is not 
only the narrator but also depicts himself intervening as a participant in 
the narrative, and in both the language of theatricality is a dominant 
motif. In addition, like many holy men of the era, Peregrinus and 
Alexander combine in themselves elements of the philosopher and the 
cult-founder, in different proportions.© And each of them receives 
scathing treatment from Lucian’s satirical pen.? The Death of 
Peregrinus and Alexander the False Prophet are frequently used as histor- 
ical sources for Imperial-era religious life, an approach that requires 
scholars to try to separate fact from fiction in Lucian’s accounts, using 
external literary, epigraphic, and numismatic sources, as well as other 
material evidence.* While these studies are valuable for their identification 
of details in the narratives that cannot merely be Lucian’s invention, my 
focus is rather on Lucian’s textual responses to these real-world charis- 
matic religious figures. The satires reveal the growing importance of 


bv 


Besides the works discussed in this chapter, see, for example, Ignorant Book Collector; 
Symposium; Fisherman; Rhetoric Teacher; Lexiphanes; Eunuch; Mistaken Critic; 
Hermotimus. 

Thus, the narrators of both these works are fictionalized versions of Lucian (another 
variation on his use of scarcely disguised pseudonyms and other stand-in characters). In 
what follows I will sometimes refer to the narrator (usually in citing a specific statement in 
the text) and sometimes to Lucian in his treatment of these religious figures, though this 
distinction becomes increasingly difficult to maintain toward the end of both texts, by 
Lucian’s design. 

On the manipulation of the reader in Peregrinus, see Marquis (2007). 

For a recent discussion of theater imagery in these texts, see Lefebvre (2016). 

This combination continues into late antiquity; see Fowden (1982). 

On these texts’ manipulation of the encomion and bios traditions (themselves related), see 
Branham (1984), Overwien (2006), Billault (2010), and Mollendorff (2011). 

On Alexander see Caster (1938), Robert (1980:393-421), Jones (1986:133-48), Miron 
(1996), Sfameni Gasparro (1996), Victor (1997), Sfameni Gasparro (1999), Chaniotis 
(2002), Dickie (2004), Steger (2005), Mount (2013), Ogden (2013:325-30), and Friese 
(2015). On Peregrinus, see Hornsby (1933), Pack (1946), Bagnani (1955), Jones 
(1986:117-32), Edwards (1989), Jones (1993), Pilhofer (2005), Szlagor (2005:91-126), 
Heusch (2007), and Ramelli (2015). On both works, see Hall (1981:25-28, 176-82, 
207-15) and Clay (1992, especially 3430-39). 
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religion in the contests over cultural authority that hold such a prominent 
place in our understanding of the second century CE. Prophecy in par- 
ticular plays a central role not just in the establishment of Peregrinus’ and 
Alexander’s authority but also in the satirist’s reframing of these men as 
charlatans. By using their own techniques against them, Lucian’s critiques 
take on a competitive quality, and the satirist threatens to reveal himself 
as just another fame-seeker within the agonistic display culture of the high 
Roman empire. 


IO.2 PEREGRINUS: CHRISTIAN? CYNIC? HERO? 


In The Death of Peregrinus the title character’s frequent changes of 
philosophical and religious allegiance are central to Lucian’s image of 
the man as opportunistic and untrustworthy. Peregrinus begins his career 
as an itinerant in self-imposed exile (after allegedly murdering his father 
out of impatience to receive his inheritance). Travels like these are part of 
the standard biography of the holy man, especially a visit to Egypt, which 
is indeed on Peregrinus’ itinerary. These journeys around the 
Mediterranean look very similar to some of those made by Apollonius 
of Tyana, a holy man of the late first century CE, as told in the early third 
century by Philostratus, though Peregrinus cannot match Apollonius’ 
excursions to farther-flung places like India and Ethiopia. It is also prob- 
ably no coincidence that the word peregrinus itself means ‘traveler’ or 
‘foreigner’. Such travels are usually associated with the accumulation of 
wisdom, but Lucian undermines this positive connotation by giving his 
subject the low motive of avoiding prosecution for patricide. 

Early in his travels Peregrinus comes into contact with Christianity, 
and this seems to give him his first taste of the power and wealth that can 
follow from charismatic religious authority. Lucian characterizes 
Christians in general as con men, but Peregrinus out-cons them all, and 
the Christians reportedly treat him as ‘prophet, cult-leader, head of the 
synagogue, and everything, all by himself’ (pogtns Kai Siacdpyns Kai 
Suvayeyes Kai TavtTa pdvos atTdés &v).? He is also an interpreter and 
composer of their books, and a ‘lawgiver’ (nomothétés [voyotétns]). In 
short, they view him as second only to Christ (11), whom Lucian dubs 


° Translations of Lucian are based on Harmon (1913-36) with only minor revisions. 
Quoted Greek is from Macleod (1972-87). 
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‘that crucified sophist’ (4veoxoAoTricuevov éxeivov cogiotty) (13).'° After a 
short stint in prison, which only bolsters Peregrinus’ reputation among 
the Christians (12-13), he returns to his native land to find that the charge 
of patricide is still hanging over him. To diffuse this situation, he dresses 
up as a Cynic philosopher and relinquishes his property to the public (15). 

Further wanderings follow, including a visit to Rome, where he imme- 
diately starts abusing the emperor because getting into trouble with the 
emperor is an identifying attribute of the philosopher or holy man at this 
time. (Compare Apollonius of Tyana in his conflict with Domitian in 
Books 7 and 8 of the Life of Apollonius, or the various philosophers 
who were banished from Rome and after whom Peregrinus models him- 
self, namely, Musonius, Dio, and Epictetus.)** The emperor, Antoninus 
Pius, was known for his mildness (he is here called pra(i)étatos 
[tpadtatos] ‘most mild’ and hémerdtatos [hyepdtatos’| ‘most gentle’), 
and he has no interest in gratifying Peregrinus by exiling him, but ‘the 
city prefect’ (6 Thy TéAw émitetpappévos) finally gets fed up and banishes 
him (18). 

At last, when Peregrinus senses his star beginning to fade, he comes up 
with a new trick for gaining public attention: immolating himself at the 
Olympics. The Brahmins provide a model for this act (and these Indian 
holy men are also important figures of wisdom in the Life of Apollonius 
since India, like Egypt, is an important locus of foreign wisdom). But 
Peregrinus does not simply set himself on fire. Rather, he advertises it four 
years in advance at the preceding Olympic games, allowing himself to 
profit off the notoriety this gives him in the interim (20-21, 25). 

It is during this period of four years that Peregrinus develops his cult. 
One of the first things he does to broadcast the significance of the self- 
immolation is give himself a new name. He had already used naming in 
the past to promote an image of himself as something more than human, 
initially adopting the moniker Proteus, in reference to the famous shape- 
shifting sea deity, which is fitting because changeability seems to be 
Peregrinus’ most stable trait. Now he takes on the name Phoenix, after 
the Indian bird, conjuring up images of destruction by fire and mystical 
rebirth (27). Peregrinus also seems to have an apotheosis planned; he 
starts circulating allegedly ancient oracles saying he will become a daimon 


"° For recent discussions of Lucian’s relationship to Christianity, see Karavas (2010) and 
Ramelli (201 5:109-12, 117). 

** Though this was also a self-serving fiction on Dio’s part or at least a mistaken assumption 
of others toward him; see Moles (1978) and Kemezis (2016:455). 
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after his death and will serve as a guardian of the night (27). Before the 
suicide, an anonymous speaker in the text (who is a transparent stand-in 
for Lucian) even predicts that an oracular shrine will be set up to 
Peregrinus, with its own priests and a nighttime initiation ritual (28), 
and the narrator himself prophesies honorific statues in Greek cities 
(41). Athenagoras, another contemporary, attests to the existence of 
oracular statues of Peregrinus in the years following the holy man’s 
death.** If these have already been erected before Lucian writes the 
Death of Peregrinus, he gives himself spurious credit here for his 
foresight.*3 

Lucian even produces an oracle that he attributes to Peregrinus’ acolyte 
Theagenes, who reported it in a speech in praise of Peregrinus and 
attributed it in turn to the Sibyl (29). When Lucian’s narrator concludes 
this oracle by reporting that the anonymous speaker declares, ‘that is 
what Theagenes alleges he heard from the Sibyl’ (tatta piv Osayévns 
LiBUAANs aknkoévar pnoiv) (30), this chain of attribution calls attention to 
the problems of authority in this work, encouraging skepticism about 
who is trustworthy and deserving of respect or veneration. Theagenes’ 
oracle tells of how, after leaping into the flames, Peregrinus will proceed 
to Olympus, where he will be enthroned with Heracles (who of course 
also killed himself on a pyre before his apotheosis) and Hephaestus (an 
appropriate choice given his role as the god of fire).** The prophecy 
likewise orders human beings to honor him not merely as a hero, but as 
the greatest hero (29). But Lucian also has another oracular poem, one 
that supports his view of Peregrinus. This oracle supposedly comes from 
Bakis, a generic name for male prophets in Greece, and it reframes the 
suicide as a desperate bid for attention, characterizing Peregrinus as 
‘stirred up in his heart by an Erinys for the sake of fame’ (84ns5 Um’ 
épivi1 Bupdv dpivésis) (30)."> 

In keeping with the supposedly Sibyline prophecy, Peregrinus does 
indeed seem to be setting up a hero cult to himself. Traditional Greek 
hero cults continued to be prominent in the empire (indeed, Dennis 
Hughes [1999:173-74] argues that there was “renewed interest” in them 


Legatio pro Christianis 26; on this evidence, see Hall (1981:207-8) and Clay 
(1992:3432). 

Hall (1981:28) identifies it as a likely “vaticinium post eventum.” 

On the contrast with other references to Heracles’ death in Lucian’s corpus, which 
emphasize its idealized Cynic qualities, see Spickermann (2012). 

*S Camerotto (2014:190-2) identifies the influence of Aristophanes (especially Knights, 
Birds) in this parodic subversion of oracle by counter-oracle. 
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during this time,), and the development of new cults increased dramatic- 
ally as well.*® All of this is illustrated in the first and second centuries CE 
by the Greek travel writers Strabo and Pausanias, and in the early third 
century by Philostratus’ work of fiction, the Heroicus. In fact, the example 
Lucian uses to set Peregrinus’ would-be cult into relief is the well- 
established cult of Hesiod, one of the centers of which was his tomb at 
Orchomenos in Boeotia. When he predicts that the cult of Peregrinus will 
not see the same mystical signs of favor that other cults display, such as 
attracting swarms of bees, cicadas, or crows, he seems to have in mind the 
story of how Hesiod’s bones were reburied at Orchomenos by the instruc- 
tion of the Pythia in order to drive out plague from the city, with the 
previous site of his burial helpfully pointed out by a crow.*”? When 
Peregrinus’ tomb shows no such special attributes, it will indicate the 
spuriousness of any possible worship he might receive. Despite being able 
to fool some of his fellow mortals, he lacks real divinity (41). 

What is more, in the way Peregrinus sends out so-called messengers 
and couriers from the dead (vexpayyéAous Kai veptepoSpdpous) to various 
Greek cities with instructions about how to set up his cult, we can see an 
attempt to exert great control over his posthumous religious legacy (41). 
Meanwhile, by writing this work, Lucian makes his own play for the 
authoritative definition of the man’s life and death, and he characterizes 
all the actions discussed thus far as purely opportunistic and designed for 
achieving fame. According to Lucian, the intensity of Peregrinus’ attrac- 
tion to fame is revealed in his willingness to give up his life for it (1, 42). 
Given the connections I have already noted between Peregrinus’ ambi- 
tions and hero cult, this sounds at first like a classically heroic sacrifice: 
the exchange of life for kléos dphthiton (xdgos &qOrtov) ‘undying fame’. But 
instead of Homeric kléos, Peregrinus’ object in this work is always 
indicated by the less exalted term doxa (5d£a, referring to fame, reputa- 
tion, or even notoriety).'® Besides comparing it to an Erinys, Lucian calls 


'® As Jones (2010:82-83) has recently discussed, finding similarities between Alexander’s 
cult and that of Hadrian’s beloved, Antinoos. 

Pausanias 9.38.3-4; also mentioned briefly at Certamen 2.247-53; according to Nagy 
(2009:305), it originates in Eratosthenes’ monograph about Hesiod. Compare Plutarch 
Sages 162c-e, which puts the tomb in West Locris. Lamberton (1988:32) suggests the cult 
has its origins in the Hellenistic period, while Nagy (1990c; 2009) argues that it is 


If 


Archaic. On the relocation of bones in response to an oracular utterance, most notably 
those of Orestes, see in the present work comments of Eidinow in Chapter 4 (§4.5, 
especially n81; see also Ch. 6 §6.3.6, §§6.4.4-5, §6.5.3 and Ch. 7 §7.3.2). 

Doxa and its compounds appear 20 times in Peregrinus. For further discussion of doxa in 
Lucian’s corpus, see Fields (2013:234-37) and Andrade and Rush (2016, especially 265). 
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the force driving Peregrinus on toward his destruction a ‘disastrous desire 
for fame’ (Sucgpwta Tis SdEns) (34). 


I0.3 ALEXANDER: PUPPET-MASTER 


In Alexander the False Prophet, the kinds of religious authority at issue 
are somewhat different from those in the Death of Peregrinus, and 
Lucian’s self-presentation in his reaction to the holy man differs accord- 
ingly. The satirist tells us that a former follower of Apollonius of Tyana 
made the young Alexander his pupil and assistant at an early age, educat- 
ing the young man in the art of selling purportedly magical charms and 
potions (5). This connection with Apollonius places Alexander firmly in 
the tradition of the same itinerant holy men who influenced Peregrinus. 
But, by contrast with that Protean sage, for whom oracles are a late 
addition to the repertoire, after periods of identification with Christian 
and Cynic teachings, oracles and prophecy are at the very center of 
Alexander’s career."? Like Peregrinus (and Apollonius), Alexander com- 
bines elements of philosophy and the supernatural, though there is some 
continuity between Alexander’s neo-Pythagorean mysticism and his role 
as the founder of an oracular shrine.*° However, a key difference between 
Alexander and Peregrinus is that the former founded his cult at 
Abonoteichos during his lifetime, and he consequently remains much 
more rooted in place than either Peregrinus or Apollonius. 

Throughout this work, Lucian’s narrator exposes the methods by 
which Alexander sets up his cult in order to reveal the artifice behind 
his holy image. We see this when he describes how the prophet buries 
items at different sites, intending for them to be discovered later and 
attributed to supernatural sources. Such is the case of the bronze tablets 
at the temple of Apollo in Chalcedon, which are inscribed with a proph- 
ecy announcing that the healing god Asclepius will soon come to dwell in 
Abonoteichos along with his father Apollo. This prophecy in turn 
prompts the residents to build a temple in preparation for the gods’ 


*? Elm von der Osten (2006:144-51) and Bendlin (2011:226-41) situate Lucian’s depiction 
of Alexander among contemporary debates about the authenticity of oracles. For oracles 
across Lucian’s corpus, see Caster (1937:225-67), Guillaumont (1996), and Karavas 
(2008). 

*° Tt is more difficult, in the case of Peregrinus, to find consistency between his Cynic 
tendencies, his connection with Christianity, and his striving for something that 
resembles a traditional Greek hero-cult. 
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arrival (10). Likewise, in order to fabricate his most important tool, the 
serpent that will serve as his oracle, he buries a tiny snake inside a goose 
egg in the foundations of his new temple at Abonoteichos and later 
pretends to find it in a frenzied state under the power of a god, after 
spewing some holy-sounding gibberish in Hebrew or Phoenician (13). He 
then pretends that this baby snake grew, in the course of a few days, into a 
large tame snake he already had in his possession (15), over whose head 
he has attached a humanoid face crafted from linen, which could be made 
to open its mouth and flick its tongue by means of attached horsehairs, 
like a puppet (12, 17). 

Another technique to which Lucian calls attention is Alexander’s 
manipulation of people through his appearance. For example, when he 
shows up in Abonoteichos claiming to be the descendant of Perseus, he 
dresses the part, dazzling the inhabitants with his long hair, his special 
purple and white clothes, and the curved sword he carries in imitation of 
Perseus (11). And, just in case this were not enough, Alexander further 
reinforces his aura of holiness by periodically chewing on soapwort root 
in order to simulate mantic possession by foaming at the mouth (12). 

The people of Abonoteichos are also taken in by Alexander’s author- 
ization of himself through prophecies. As in the Peregrinus, these sup- 
posedly ancient oracles often have the authority of the Sibyl attached to 
them to lend extra credibility (12). We have already seen Lucian expose 
the mechanisms behind the prophecy inscribed on the bronze tablets and 
thereby undermine it. Other examples include an early oracle Alexander 
contrived with the assistance of his accomplice at Chalcedon, which 
declares him the offspring of Perseus, a descendant of the Homeric healer 
Podaleirius (himself the son of Asclepius), and also ‘dear to Apollo’ 
(MoiBe gidos). As a result of this prophecy, combined with Alexander’s 
imitation of Perseus in his appearance, the townspeople forget that they 
knew the holy man’s parents and that he was not from an illustrious 
family at all, much less a relative of those heroes (11).** Prophecies also 
authorize his use of the snake-god as a producer of oracles. When the holy 
man introduces the snake to the public, the serpent supposedly declares 


** Compare the techniques of mystification used by Deioces when he sets himself up as king 
of the Medes, especially the rule that prevents looking at the king so that he can dissociate 
himself from the mere mortal the people already knew (Herodotus 1.95). The point here 
seems to be that none of this is necessary because the people of Abonoteichos are so 
gullible. Hero shrines of Perseus are found in many places, including Athens and Seriphos 
(Pausanias 2.18.1), Argos (Pausanias 2.21.5-7, 10.10.5), and Mycenae (Pausanias 
2.18.1); there was a shrine of Podaleirius in Italy (Strabo 6.3.9). 
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his own name through an oracle in meter, which states ‘I am Glycon, the 
third blood of Zeus [i.e., the third generation], a light for mortals’ (eipi 
PAUKwv, tpitov aipa Aids, pdos avOpartroiow.) (18). This oracle shows that 
the snake is purported to be an embodiment of Asclepius, the son of 
Apollo and grandson of Zeus. 


I0.4 ALEXANDER: SNAKE-ORACLE SALESMAN 


Lucian also reveals in detail how the oracle of Glycon operates. As 
elsewhere in this text, his principal method for destroying the mystique 
around Alexander is revealing exactly how the man accomplishes his 
deceptions, showing them to be human in cause rather than divine. The 
most fundamental element of Alexander’s prophecy business is respond- 
ing to queries for a fee (which Lucian says is standard practice among 
oracles — more on this to follow). People consulting the oracle send 
Alexander scrolls with their queries written inside (accompanied by a 
steep fee of eight obols per question), and Alexander returns these scrolls 
still sealed, but with the oracular response now also written inside (19). 
The satirist carries out his most extended debunking when he discusses 
how the oracle can answer these questions seemingly without any human 
reading them, going through a long list of techniques for opening and 
resealing different types of seal without being detected. These range from 
the simplest (drawing a hot needle under a wax seal to loosen it and then 
repeating the action to reseal it) to the most complex: mixing up a brew of 
pitch, asphalt, pulverized gypsum, wax, and mastic (now called Arabic 
gum), in order to make an impression of the seal, which can then be used 
to reseal the message (21). 

At times, however, the seal is too difficult to fake, so Alexander resorts 
to techniques of evasion instead. One of these is sleeping on top of the 
scrolls and then answering in complete nonsense, which he claims the god 
told to him in a dream (49).** And this is really a brilliant way of handling 
the problem, namely, by taking advantage of the fact that oracles are 
famous for their obscurity:*3 If the answer does not make sense, the 


** Chaniotis connects this with the usual practice of incubation among pilgrims to shrines of 
Asclepius, calling it a “characteristic reversal” on Alexander’s part (2002:72). 

*3 Obscurity is a key feature of oracles principally in the literary tradition, though not solely 
so, as Parker notes in the present work (Ch. 3 §3.4); similarly Giangiulio (Ch. 6 
§6.4.3n69). On oracular obscurity and ambiguity in this volume see also Eidinow 
(Ch.4 §4.3), Luraghi (Ch. 7 §7.3), and Naiden (Ch. 9 §9.2). 
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recipient can attribute this to his own limited human perspective.*+ But 
the prophet takes the con a step further; he allows exégétai (?&nyntat) 
‘interpreters’*> to offer explanations of these nonsensical oracles for an 
additional fee, for which privilege each interpreter pays Alexander an 
Attic talent (giving a sense of how lucrative their role must be) (49). 

Later, Alexander devises a way for the snake-god himself to speak, and 
Lucian reveals the technology behind this as well. Alexander fashions a 
tube out of the windpipes of several cranes, attaching that tube to the 
mask on the snake, and sets an accomplice outside the shrine to speak into 
the end of the tube. As a result, the prophecies seem to issue from the head 
of Glycon himself.*® Only the most prominent, rich, and free-spending 
consultants of the oracle receive this type of response, suggesting that a 
premium was put on spoken oracles over those that were delivered in 
writing, in spite of the narrator’s view that all of Alexander’s oracles are 
equally worthless (26).*” 

Lucian likewise reveals how Alexander acquired powerful friends at 
Rome through the oracle (the same friends that he alleges protect the 
prophet from prosecution for his crimes). First, Alexander promotes his 
cult so successfully that its ‘fame’ (k/éos [xAgos]) spreads to the city of 
Rome (and this is one of only five instances in Lucian’s corpus where he 
uses the word kléos, though it may be ironic here, as it tends to be 
elsewhere in his work).** It is the richest and most powerful Romans in 
particular who are drawn to the cult, and they start sending queries and 
visiting the shrine (30). Alexander capitalizes on this new turn of events 
by wooing these wealthy Romans with special treatment and expensive 
gifts, and then, if he finds anything incriminating or dangerous in their 
questions for the oracle, he holds onto those documents so that he can use 


*4 Tn effect a “structural block to falsifiability,” as treated by Eidinow in Chapter 4 of the 
present work. 
*5 On which see, in the present volume, Woodard’s comments of Ch.1 §1.7. 
26 Alexander names these oracles “autophones” (that is, autéph6noi [attépevor]), helping 
to give them special cachet (26). In general, the prophet seems highly adept at what we 
would now call “branding.” For example, he advertises Glycon’s prophetic powers in 
advance, even providing a future start date for the prophecies (19). He also runs an early 
version of a viral marketing campaign, in which he sends people across the empire to 
spread rumors about the success of the oracle in various practical and mystical pursuits: 
they tell of how Glycon’s predictions have led to the apprehension of fugitive slaves and 
thieves, the discovery of buried treasure, the healing of the sick, and even the raising of the 
dead (24; see also 30-31, for the exaggerating effect of the chain of hearsay). 
This distinction seems to be in keeping with the privileging of oral communication as 
more reliable than its written counterpart (going at least as far back as Plato’s Phaedrus). 
*8 On Astrology 11, 12; Rhetoric Teacher 13. Anacharsis 14 is the exception. 
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them for blackmail. While Lucian only hints at what this information 
might be, he seems to imply that political intrigue plays a significant role 
in these queries from prominent men in the capital.*? As a result, these 
powerful Romans end up in a state of near servitude to Alexander out of 
fear that he might expose their secrets (33). On top of this, Alexander has 
informers in Rome telling him in advance about questions not yet asked, 
as well as providing information about the inquirers themselves (37). In 
its echoes of the court intrigue connected with infamous “bad” emperors 
like Nero and Domitian, Alexander’s practice of seeking power by col- 
lecting and marshaling information paints him in a very sinister light. 


I0.§ ALEXANDER: INEPT PROPHET 


So far, we have seen Lucian’s attack on the techniques themselves. But this 
reveals only a portion of the fraud that the satirist claims to expose. From 
the very beginning of the work, Lucian describes Alexander as a gdés 
(yons) ‘sorcerer’ and a mdgos (pdyos) ‘enchanter’ (6), charges that were 
also leveled at Apollonius of Tyana, as narrated by Philostratus in the Life 
of Apollonius.>° Both words imply deception masquerading as genuine 
access to divine wisdom or power, an idea that is reinforced by evidence 
showing that Alexander is not very good at telling the future (although he 
is an excellent con man). He gets many prophecies demonstrably wrong, 
not least his prophecy of his own death. He predicts that he will die at age 
105 by a stroke of lightning; instead, his death, which occurs before the 
age of seventy, is caused by what sounds like a massive infection. The 
narrator reports that his leg was putrefied up to the groin and teeming 
with maggots (59). So instead of a clean, fiery death, connected with 
divinity, Alexander has a very human, very messy death, in which his 
body rots before he has even left it.** 


*9 Jones (1986:141) refers to these questions as “so treasonable as to put the consultants in 
his power.” 

See, for example, Life of Apollonius 8.7.10. Here, Apollonius attempts to distinguish 
himself from impostors, saying that prophecy is valuable if it tells the truth, and 
complaining that others exhibit sham-learning and hucksterism and are just out for 
material gain. On Apollonius, see Kemezis (2014:158-65), with some discussion of 
Lucian at 164-65. 

Compare Semele, whose death by lightning results from getting too close to the line 
between human and divine. If the detail is Lucian’s invention, he may also have in mind 
the death of Lycaon, who is struck by lightning in some versions of the myth in 
punishment for trying to feed human flesh to Zeus. 
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Just as Alexander cannot predict correctly about himself, he is similarly 
incapable of providing accurate prophecies to others. Sometimes he even 
falsifies his records after the fact to make it look like he had predicted 
correctly.** For example, when his oracle gives some bad advice, resulting 
in an embarrassing military defeat for the Romans at the hands of the 
Parthians, he changes the records afterward to record an oracular 
response advising against the same invasion (27).?? Likewise, oracles 
promising good health to the sick are followed, when the sick man has 
already died, by oracles announcing the end of life (28). But, at other 
times, Alexander does not even need to use such trickery because his 
followers collude in their own deception. Rutulianus, his most ardent 
supporter among the Romans, asks the oracle to name a tutor for his 
son, and in reply the oracle states that the boy should be taught by 
Pythagoras and Homer (a conventional enough response to such a query 
when interpreted figuratively as their teachings).*+ But the boy dies a few 
days later, and Alexander is left exposed to criticism because he had not 
predicted the death. However, Rutulianus himself justifies the oracular 
response by reasoning that Pythagoras and Homer are themselves dead. 
Therefore, the prophecy correctly predicted that the boy would be study- 
ing with them in Hades (33).3> 

When Alexander feels the need to bolster his oracle’s reputation and 
make up for all these irrelevant responses, he fabricates questions he 
claims were put to Glycon. Not surprisingly, in these instances he is able 
to give much clearer responses than usual, and these oracles also contain a 
suspicious amount of very specific detail (50, 52). For example, in one he 
says that the inquirer’s wife is being unfaithful to him with her slave, 
mentioning both of them by name, and specifying exactly where under his 
bed he will find a charm they have fashioned against him (50). In effect, 


Gunderson (2006:495) refers to these oracles as “fake fakes,” as distinct from the rest of 
Alexander’s oracles, which are merely “bogus.” 

On this and another military oracle at Alexander 48, see Perea Yébenes (2012). 

34 Homer’s poems were widely viewed as didactic in antiquity; he is here called ‘the good 
bard, guide of warfare’ (trodgyav ... SidkTopov éobAdv doiddv) (33). Note also Alexander’s 
own identification with Pythagoras, whose reincarnation Glycon declares him to be, and 
whose fabled golden thigh he pretends to have (40). Winkler (1985:162n51) points out 
similarities between this passage and a prophecy given by a fraudulent astrologer at 
Apuleius Golden Ass 2.202. 

On failed prophecy and its accommodation, see in this volume Eidinow (Ch. 4 $4.4), who 
draws on the concept of cognitive dissonance; on the oracular and cognitive dissonance 
see also Luraghi (Ch. 7 §7.4, alluding to earlier discussions in the chapter) and Flower 
(Ch. 8 §8.2). 
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this is advertising, making the information in the oracles seem well worth 
their price. By revealing how Alexander contrives these responses, Lucian 
seeks once again to undermine the reputation of the cult. 


10.6 A LARGER TARGET 


Although Lucian’s criticism is directed mainly at Alexander and those 
working with him, in the course of this character assassination the 
narrator makes many references to the practices of other oracles, with 
the effect that Alexander’s dirty deeds do not end up seeming particularly 
exceptional.3° He compares Glycon’s cult to other oracles at Clarus, 
Didyma, and Mallus, who carry out ‘this same sort of divination’ (17 
dyoia pavTix# Tautn) and whom Alexander ingratiates by sending his own 
visitors to consult them as well (29).3” Scholarship often emphasizes 
competition in the interaction between shrines,?* but, at the level of 
Lucian’s text at least, we could also read cooperation. Lucian seems to 
suggest that petitioners are circulated between these sites, for the same 
reason that modern scam artists trade so-called sucker lists. These are 
people who have already fallen for a scam and therefore can be expected 
to fall for another one. 

We see further support for the idea that some people make better 
targets than others when the narrator says that the reason Alexander 
chose Abonoteichos as the site for his shrine was because the 
Paphlagonians who live around there were known to be both rich and 
deisidaimonas (Se101Saipovas) ‘overly pious’ or, alternatively, ‘supersti- 
tious’. Their gullibility in matters of prophecy is demonstrated prior to 
Alexander’s arrival in that ‘whenever someone merely turned up, leading 
a flute player, or drummer, or cymbal player, and started telling fortunes 
with a sieve, they were all agape at him immediately and gazed at him as if 
he were a god from heaven’ (9).3? Alexander reasons that if these people 


6 


we 


Compare here Parker’s comments in Chapter 3 (§3.2) on the case for divinatory 
negotiation between oracle and client vis-a-vis “the kind of chicanery of which 
Alexander the False Prophet stands accused by Lucian,” which Parker would interpret 
as “a counsel of despair.” 

37 Compare the similar dismissal of traditional cults in Oenomaus Exposure of Frauds, 
discussed by Bendlin (2011:229-30) and Elm von der Osten (2006:149-50). 

In connection with Alexander, see, for example, Chaniotis (2002) and Bendlin (2011). 
39 Movov ei pavein Tis aVAnTtp 7 TUPTavioTHy 7 KUEBGACIS KpoTOUVTE étraryouEvos, KooKives TO TOU 
Adyou PavTEUdHEVvos, AUTIKa WGA TdvTas KEXNVOTAS IPOs aUTOV Kal @otEep TIVa TAV 


éTroupavieny TPOOPAETIOVTAs. 
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are impressed with a ‘sieve prophet’ (a Roskinémantis [kooxwéyavTis], to 
borrow Artemidorus’ term), then they would surely fall for his tricks.*° 

But when Lucian’s narrator extends his comparison from contempor- 
ary shrines to the oracles of antiquity, his portrayal of prophecy becomes 
much more subversive. Alexander realizes early on that a cult will be a 
successful money-making venture because he understands human nature 
and knows the history of oracular shrines. As the narrator puts it, he 
recognizes ‘that human life is ruled by these two great tyrants: hope and 
fear, and if someone were able to make good use of each of these, he 
would become rich quickly’ (tov ta&v av8patrav Biov Udo Suoiv ToUToWw 
ueyiotow TupavvoupEvov, éATris0¢ Kai PoRou, Kai STI 6 ToUTwV ExaTépw Eis 
Séov yptoac8ar Suvdpevos Tdxiota TAouTHoeiev dv). Furthermore, 
Alexander learned this manipulation by observing that ‘not only Delphi, 
but also Delos, Clarus, and Brachidae [another name for Didyma] had 
long ago become rich and famous, because people were always visiting 
their sanctuaries and trying to learn the future in advance, due to those 
very tyrants, hope and fear; and for the same reason they sacrificed 
hecatombs and dedicated ingots of gold’ (8).4* 

When Alexander answers queries to the oracle, he also uses techniques 
learned from these more established shrines. On opening a scroll, he uses 
his wits and combines inventiveness with conjecture to determine how 
best to answer it, and when he does not know how to answer, his 
responses are sometimes indirect and ambiguous, sometimes completely 
unintelligible, since this seems to him the ‘oracular way’ (ypnoyeSixdv) 
(22). Likewise, when he sleeps on the unopened scrolls, he answers with 
whatever random thought happens to come to him, again seeing this as 
‘appropriate to oracles’ (ypnopois mpétov) (49). And when he predicts 
badly, leading to the Roman military defeat mentioned above, the narra- 
tor says that he tries to employ ‘the famous Delphic defense’ (ti AcAgixtv 
éxeivnv dtroAoyiav) (48), and claims he did not specify who would win or 
lose if the Romans carried out their invasion. As a result, criticism of 
Alexander’s practices also reflects badly on the better-respected institu- 
tions he imitates. 


4° Artemidorus 2.69, highly dismissive of these diviners, who, it should be noted, are his 
competitors in the foreknowledge economy. 

4° Nedgous ow TéAG TAOUTTCaI Kai doISipyous yevéobar Kai AfjAov Kai KAdpov Kai Bpayyidas, 

T&v avOpatroov dei 51 obs Trpoettrov Tupdvvous, Thy éATII8a Kai Tov PdBov, PoITavTev eis TH iepc 

kal tpopateiy T& peAAovTa Seopévev, Kal 81 avTd EKxaTduBas PudvTwV Kal ypUCas 


TAivBous &vatiBevtwv. 
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At times, this work even verges on attacking prophecy as a whole, 
suggesting that the reader should think of Lucian’s narrator as an 
Epicurean. Part of the support for this impression comes from his praise 
for the Epicureans: He says they are sensible (they have noiis [votis])** and 
describes Epicurus himself as ‘a man who perceived the nature of things 
and who alone knew the truth in them’ (av8pi thy quow Té&v TpayydTev 
KaBe@pakoTi Kal Udveo Thy év aUTOIs ANBe1av ei8dT1) (25).47 He also paints the 
Epicureans, with their commitment to truth, as the natural enemies of 
Alexander. When the shrine becomes established and comes to the notice 
of the Epicureans, they immediately begin to act against Alexander. In 
turn, he has Glycon prophesy that Epicurus is being punished for his 
transgressions against the gods in Hades and urges his own supporters to 
seek out the so-called atheists and Christians (&@éev... kai Xpiotiavev) in 
their midst and drive them out with stones (25). Later, when an Epicurean 
threatens to expose the faultiness of one of Glycon’s oracles, the holy man 
demands that those present stone the man or else they themselves would 
be cursed and called Epicureans. The bystanders comply and nearly stone 
the man to death before he is rescued (44-45; see also 46). Alexander also 
holds a public burning of one of Epicurus’s books (designated in the 
narration as ‘the best one’ [td KdAMoTov]) and throws the ashes into the 
sea, as one might in the case of pollution,** adding on top of this an oracle 
that insults Epicurus by calling him blind (47). 

We see further suggestion of the narrator’s Epicurean stance in a 
discussion of the supposed protections against plague that Alexander 
offers. Believers were inscribing one of his oracles on their gates as a 
charm to ward off the plague. But, Lucian says, those who did so turned 
out to be more likely than average to get the plague. He insists, however, 
that this is not a sign of disfavor to Alexander or his followers. Rather, 
chance primarily determines whether or not a household suffers from 
plague,*> and if human action has any effect at all, it may be that the 


4° On nots (vos) as a concept relevant to divinatory interpretation, as opposed to the 
rejection of oracles, see, in the current work, Woodard’s remarks (Ch. 1, §1.4); see also 
Calame (Ch. 2, §2.5). 

43 The narrator continues to use language to characterize Epicurus — expressing ideas of 
‘perception’ and ‘truth’ - that is consistent with descriptions of the proper response to an 
oracle, as presented by Thucydides, Plutarch, and others; see, again, Woodard’s 
arguments in Chapter 1 of the present work. 

Compare Iliad 1.313-14. I am indebted to Robert Parker for pointing me toward 
this passage. 

Compare the similar way that Lucian attributes Alexander’s own death to chance at the 
end of the work, as noted by Branham (1984:161). 
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people using the charm felt overconfident, causing them to neglect other 
more practical precautions (36).*° This rational explanation of disease is 
consistent with Epicurean thought and reinforces the reader’s sense that 
the narrator has Epicurean sympathies. Finally, when Lucian signs off at 
the close of the work, he explicitly acknowledges for the first time that his 
addressee Celsus is an Epicurean, saying that his purpose in writing this 
text has been to ‘avenge Epicurus, a man truly holy and oracular in his 
nature, who alone discerned the good in accordance with truth’ 
(Etikotpa Tiwwpdv, avipi as dAnOdds iepd Kai Beotrecin THY Uo Kal Ydveo 
yet” GAnOeias Ta KAA éyveoxdtt) and who liberated others through his 
teachings (61). All this praise of Epicurus is framed in terms that throw 
into stark relief Alexander’s self-serving fakery. 

Therefore, by the very act of writing this work, Lucian seems to take 
part in a battle between Epicurean rationalists and opportunistic 
swindlers. But he inserts himself into the conflict in other, stranger 
ways as well, in that Lucian (or rather some version of him) is not 
simply the narrator of this story. Near the end of the work, he starts 
interacting with Alexander, first by sending in oracular queries 
designed to trip up the prophet. For instance, he asks whether 
Alexander is bald,#” making sure to seal up the scroll so carefully 
and conspicuously that Alexander could not open it without being 
detected. In response, he receives complete gibberish — the text of the 
oracular reply is not even in Greek. On other occasions, he submits the 
same question under different names and receives completely different 
responses, determined by the hints he instructs his messengers to give 
about the contents of each scroll (53). Similarly, on another scroll, he 
pretends to enclose eight questions and receives eight nonsensical 
responses. Yet the scroll actually contained only one question, namely 
‘When will Alexander get caught being a fraud?’ (wéte dAdoeta 
vayyaveticov AAggavSpos;) (54). Later, when Alexander finds out that 
Lucian has been playing tricks with his oracular queries, he declares 
the satirist his ‘bitterest enemy’ (2y@1oTov) (54), the same word the 
prophet earlier applies to Epicurus himself (25). 


4° Lucian seems to suggest that lifestyle can determine susceptibility to plague (using the 
verb dié(i)t6nto [8ijtévto], 36). 

47 Alexander’s secret baldness is a recurring theme in the text; only when the holy man is 
dying and the doctors remove his wig to give him medical treatment is the question 
settled, but for Lucian the hidden baldness of Alexander seems to be emblematic of 
his deceptiveness. 
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Presumably because of this hostility, Lucian says that he brought 
bodyguards with him when he visited the shrine in person. But instead 
of open enmity, Alexander receives him with the appearance of friendli- 
ness — that is, until he extends his hand to be kissed and the satirist bites it 
instead (55). As R. B. Branham describes the act, Lucian “could not more 
graphically reject the seriousness accorded the impostor by the thick- 
headed Abonoteichans.”*% Soon, however, Lucian takes heed for his 
safety and accepts not only Alexander’s friendship but also his offer of a 
fully crewed ship when he is ready to leave. Predictably, it turns out that 
the crew has been instructed to throw the satirist overboard, though 
Lucian of course manages to escape this fate and lives to write another 
day (56). This part of the story illustrates Alexander’s ruthlessness and the 
high connections mentioned above: When Lucian tries to exact revenge 
on him through the law courts, he is blocked from doing so because the 
holy man has the protection of powerful Romans (57). 

Early in the narrative, Lucian states that Alexander’s tricks need a 
Democritus or an Epicurus to apply skepticism to them, both philoso- 
phers being known for their rational investigation of the truth. In this 
way, Lucian serves as a surrogate for the philosophers, but he also 
suggests that he might be better than them. He says that the philosophers 
would remain skeptical even though they might not discover how the 
tricks actually worked (17), but as we have seen, this kind of revelation 
makes up a lot of Lucian’s text. So, on the one hand, Lucian seems to be 
hinting that he is superior to Epicurus, while on the other hand, he 
undermines his own Epicurean self-presentation in his interactions with 
Alexander. As others have noted, when the textual version of Lucian bites 
Alexander’s hand, this behavior is more appropriate to a shameless Cynic 
than a moderate and imperturbable Epicurean.” I would argue that the 
bite deliberately reveals Lucian’s Epicurean stance to be opportunistic and 
deceptive in a way that is comparable to the actions of Alexander (if on a 
smaller scale). This interpretation gains force if we remember Lucian’s 
many other interventions in the story and especially his manipulation of 
the oracle-querying procedures. Through these actions, the satirist com- 
petes with Alexander as a trickster, the very thing for which he criticizes 
the cult-founder. 


48 Branham (1984:159), revised as Branham (1989:181-210). 

49 See Branham (1984:159-60), which has been very influential on subsequent scholarship. 
But compare. Nesselrath (1998) on the inconsistent treatment of Cynicism in 
Lucian’s writings. 
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10.7 SATIRIST AS FRAUDSTER? 


Furthermore, Alexander is not the only work in which Lucian intervenes 
as a character and takes over some of the attributes and functions of a 
holy man. In the Peregrinus, too, Lucian narrates his involvement in the 
story. He tells of how he shared a sea voyage with Peregrinus shortly 
before the man’s self-immolation and notes the hypocrisies revealed by 
close contact (43-44). Far more significant, however, is Lucian’s involve- 
ment in Peregrinus’ cult. After the holy man’s death, which the narrator 
claims to have witnessed, he happens to meet people who have arrived too 
late to see the immolation, and if they appear ‘stupid’ (blakas [BA&«Kas]), he 
relates an embellished version of the suicide. He tells these gullible people 
that, when Peregrinus threw himself on the fire, the earth shook and the 
ground rumbled, and then a vulture suddenly flew out of the flames and 
up to heaven, declaring in a human voice that it was headed for Olympus 
(39). This transformation puts a comic twist on the well-known (and 
equally incredible) stories of emperors’ apotheoses into noble birds like 
eagles.5° Yet, not only do these people believe Lucian, even asking him 
whether the vulture went east or west (39), but he soon hears the story he 
made up repeated back to him as truth, with further embellishments 
added. He runs into a respectable looking old man at Olympia after the 
suicide, and this man tells him of how he just saw Peregrinus Proteus 
dressed in white and walking in the Portico of the Seven Voices>' with a 
crown of wild olive on his head as would be appropriate for an Olympic 
victor.>* On top of this, the man swears an oath that he himself saw a 
vulture flying out of the pyre (40). 

By claiming that he made up this story, which may have already been 
in circulation, Lucian takes credit for an element of Peregrinus’s posthu- 
mous legacy, and as noted above, Peregrinus himself has gone to great 
lengths to try to control that legacy. But Lucian also lowers himself to the 
level of the man he satirizes in the process of competing with him. Both 
the satirist and his target are manipulating the gullible masses. We might 


“ 


5° Camerotto (2014:193) calls it “il pastiche di una aretalogia con l’inserimento di fatti 
prodigiosi e incredibili, con quelle iperboli che starebbero bene in bocca al discepolo 
Teagene.” See also Pippidi (1947-48). 

>" On the significance of this location, see K6nig (2006:242). 

>* For the significance of the Olympic crown in Greek philosophy, see Jones (1993:315). On 
the metaphor of athletics for spiritual training, which is also adopted by Christian writers, 
see Bowersock (1995:50, 55), KOnig (2005:132-39) and Remijsen (2015:280-88), all 
with further references. 
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excuse Lucian by saying he has a different motive from the con artist, and 
indeed élenkhos (#Aeyyos), the scrutiny and exposure of fraud, is an 
important theme not only in both works but also throughout his corpus. 
But unlike Alexander, who is motivated primarily by material gain, with 
fame serving merely as a means to that end, Peregrinus is driven largely by 
his desire for fame itself. In this work and elsewhere, Lucian has acknow- 
ledged his own vanity in fame-seeking.°? By attacking these charismatic 
religious leaders, he becomes a parasite on their fame and thus indirectly 
implicated in all the deceptive things they do to gain it.5+ And we should 
note, too, that none of the hostility to oracles and cults in general, as found 
in Alexander, is present in Peregrinus, raising further suspicions about the 
opportunism of Lucian’s Epicurean stance in the former work.*° 

This kind of problematization of satiric authority is typical of Lucian’s 
writings, and it is one of the factors that connects these works to his 
attacks on other kinds of fakes (often referred to as alaz6nes [&Aaléves]). 
Throughout his corpus he directs his ire at those whose appearance 
disguises the truth of their natures, but his own use of masks, fictional 
or historical mouthpieces, and inconsistent narrators with his own name 
makes it very difficult to take these attacks at face value.°° And these 
works often leave the reader wondering what to think of the author, 
represented as he is by his narrators and surrogates. In Alexander, when 
Lucian reveals his extensive knowledge about secretly opening seals, does 
this cause us to trust him more or less? Even if he acquired this knowledge 
only for the purpose of debunking fakes, as suggested by his reference to 
his addressee’s book, titled Against Sorcerers (21), the knowledge itself 
suggests a level of parity between the con man and his debunker. Beating 
charlatans at their own game is an undertaking with some fundamental 
ironies,°” and it is surely no coincidence that the only surviving external 
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Harmonides 3; VH 1.4. See also Peregrinus 38, reflecting on how no one can resist the 
allure of fame. 

All of our external evidence (collected in Clay [1992:3430-39]) suggests that both these 
men were much more widely known than Lucian himself (though compare the 
reservations about Alexander expressed by Bendlin [2011:233-40]). 

Note the use of the oracle of “Bakis” to bolster Lucian’s case. 

For Lucian’s practice of undermining his own trustworthiness, see Clay (1992:3445-48), 
Whitmarsh (2001:252-53), Ni Mheallaigh (2010), Bendlin (2011:23 5-41), and Andrade 
and Rush (z016:passim but especially 165-67, 170). And on the unreliability of the 
narrator in the Alexander specifically, see Pozzi (2003a; 2003b). 

On Alexander as the “inverted double” of Lucian, see Gunderson (2006), with an 
emphasis on second-century paideia. Similar observations can be found in Cornet 
(2007:113-17), focusing on truth and falsehood in Lucian’s portrait of Alexander. 
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source to mention Lucian is an Arabic translation of an otherwise lost text 
by Galen, discussing a literary fraud that the satirist perpetrated.°® 


10.8 HOLY MEN AND CULTURAL AUTHORITY 


When these works are taken together, Lucian’s targeting of figures like 
Peregrinus and Alexander ultimately tells us less about the author’s views 
on particular religious cults than about the central place of charismatic 
holy men in the agonistic display culture of the mid-second century CE. 
Within these tales of holy men, prophecy plays a number of key roles. 
Both Peregrinus and Alexander use it to establish and bolster their 
authority. It is, therefore, also one of the satirist’s main targets in his 
attempts to undermine that authority, and at the same time a powerful 
tool he uses against them in making his case (even as he casts doubt on the 
practices of oracular shrines in general). All of this indicates the growing 
importance of charismatic religious leadership at the time, while also 
attesting to the continued importance of oracular divination. 

To throw Lucian’s satires into relief and call attention to what is 
distinctive about their cultural context, we can compare one of these 
works’ Classical antecedents, namely Aristophanes’ Clouds. 
Aristophanes is an important model for Lucian’s humor, particularly in 
his free speaking and his attacks on individuals.°? It is surely significant 
that Aristophanes’ most extensive attack on a cultural figure (instead of a 
politician) focuses on Socrates and presents him as a caricatured sophist. 
Lucian uses many of the same techniques found in Aristophanes to 
ridicule Alexander and Peregrinus, but the fact that he aims his satire at 
these charismatic religious figures, in addition to scholarly pedants and 
philosophical hypocrites, shows that they (like scholars and philosophers) 
were granted prestige and authority in the culture of the second century. 
Though Socrates is depicted as worshipping strange gods in Aristophanes’ 
play (for example, he swears by Breath, Chaos, and Air, and interacts 
with the Clouds as goddesses), the main source of the mockery directed at 


Regarding the resemblance of narrator/author to his satirical target in the Peregrinus, see 
Konig (2006:243-47) and Fields (2013). 

58 See Strohmaier (1976). 

°? As discussed recently by Storey (2015), though he does not address Peregrinus or 
Alexander. On Lucian’s relationship to Aristophanes, see now also Peterson 
(2019:82-142). 
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him is not this religious eccentricity but rather his pretense at being a wise 
man with valuable things to teach. 

Whereas the Socrates of the Clouds reflects anxieties in the second half 
of the fifth century BCE about the power of persuasion, changing educa- 
tional practices, and shifts in ideas about knowledge, Alexander and 
Peregrinus are emblematic of a new kind of religious leader, and the 
development of their cults is ultimately continuous in certain ways with 
the growth of Christianity. These changes are just as threatening and 
destabilizing as developments in fifth-century BCE Athens, and no one 
recognizes this better than Zeus himself, as a character in Lucian’s 
Icaromenippus, where he reveals his sense of insecurity. The father of 
the gods scoffs at the idea that human beings respect him because, he says, 
‘Tam thoroughly acquainted with their craze for novelty’ (1d 52 piAdkanvov 
avTav axpiBds oiSa). He reminisces wistfully about the time when mortals 
looked to him as mantis (udvtis) ‘prophet’ and iatrds (iatpds) ‘healer’ and 
his shrines were rich and full of sacrifices. But now, with the proliferation 
of cults, not just those of the other Olympians, but of foreign gods too, 
Zeus says he is lucky if he receives a sacrifice once every four years at the 
Olympics (24). 
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Afterword 


Roger D. Woodard 


II.I INTRODUCTION 


The papers in this volume offer a variety of perspectives on divinatory 
phenomena attested among ancient Greeks and do so across an appre- 
ciable span of time — from earliest Greek oracular notions evolved from 
pre-Greek sacrificial cult concepts to Greek narratives emanating from 
Roman imperial times. At the later end of the temporal continuum, 
Lucian is made especially conspicuous by Fields’ treatment of the satirist 
in her concluding chapter, but cumulatively Pausanias could hardly be 
judged to be inconspicuous in the volume, nor could Plutarch, the Delphic 
priest. But despite the thematic and chronological range of the contribu- 
tions, there are commonalities and similarities that run throughout. 
Herodotus, for example, does not fail to make at least one appearance 
in every chapter and occupies a central position in the expositions of 
Chapters 3-7. In that core set of Herodotean chapters, however, the 
historian often provides a literary vehicle for rehearsal and consideration 
of matters of orality and of poetics relevant to divination pointing us back 
toward the earlier end of the temporal continuum on display within 
this work. 


II.2 ORALITY, INTERTEXTUALITY, AND METRICALITY 


As the opening paragraph would suggest, and as we have seen throughout 
the pages that precede, intertext conjunctions are central to this volume. 
There are two senses in which we can meaningfully identify such conjunc- 
tions occurring. We can speak of an “intertextuality” in essentially a 
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Kristevan sense of the intertexture that is produced by many of the 
contributors within, and collectively between, their chapters as they draw 
on multiple and diverse ancient textual sources to elucidate divinatory 
phenomena." But there is also an intertextuality of a primary sort, that of 
intertexts woven already by the ancient sources. This primary intertext- 
uality lies directly at the heart of Luraghi’s and Giangiulio’s analyses: 
Both authors argue for the reliance of local oracular formulations on epic 
poetic lexicon, lines, episodes, and framing contexts. For each author 
orality goes hand in hand with that particular intertextuality with which 
they are concerned. Local oracular narratives were likely transmitted 
orally and “must have been subject to homeostatic adaptations over 
generations,” with the result that “manipulation of their texts would 
not be at all surprising.” (Ch. 6 §6.5.5) — this is a matter of “mutability 
over time and space” (Ch. 7 §7.3). In other words, we might say, a change 
in an oral narrative is authorized by the local community of recipients as 
that community engages with the licensed oracle. 

We might say, too, that the interpretative model with which Giangiulio 
and Luraghi work appears to align with a notion of (potentially) perpet- 
ual mouvance, as the idea is herein developed by Nagy,” who, as we have 
seen, judges the transmission of received oracular pronouncements by 
city-states to be “a centrifugal process of ongoing re-adjustment corres- 
ponding to the ever-changing political context of reception by whatever 
city-state transmitted them” (Introduction §I.5). As repeated oral presen- 
tation advances an oracular account further and further from some 
moment of origin, a moment must arrive at which meaningful intellectual 
engagement with any actual divinatory utterance itself would be effect- 
ively effaced. At best, intellectual engagement would be with a locally 
produced oracular story that has incorporated the distant trace, or ideal- 
ized replication, of an utterance produced by the Pythia or some other 
mantic figure. Yet on the synchronic axis, intellectual engagement with 


In the sense of Kristeva (1969:82-112, the essay entitled “Le mot, le dialogue et le 
roman”), succinctly summarized, for instance, by Lesic-Thomas (2005:17) as “an 
inventive montage of ideas that come from a variety of sources, an ‘interplay of various 
unattached voices’” (quoting here Britton [1974]). Indebted to Russian Formalism. 
Kristeva writes (p. 85) that “tout texte se construit comme mosaique de citations, tout 
texte est absorption et transformation d’un autre texte,” as preface to offering the term 
“intertextualité.” 

Consider, for example, Luraghi’s (Ch. 7 $7.4) observation that “epigraphic evidence 
shows that, for the Greeks, it was perfectly acceptable to recast an oracular response in 
new words without any offence to the god and without undermining the genuineness of 
the response.” 
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the oracular must continue elsewhere as an active cult process - as 
demonstrated by the language of proper oracular response (and seen at 
work, for example, in Thucydides and Demosthenes, in Plutarch and Dio 
Chrysostom, and so on, as discussed in Chapter 1) — even if such engage- 
ment has eroded along the diachronic axis as a response to local narra- 
tives that include oracle reports. Intelligent reflection, the object of which 
is borne of social memory — the product of iterative mouvance — may 
effectively substitute for actual divinatory consultation, if in fact oracular 
narratives are intelligently meaningful to society. 

In his analysis of oracular production and reperformance as mouvance, 
Nagy is, of course, contending for epic performance and oracular per- 
formance as being fundamentally parallel phenomena. Such performance 
is a matter of oral poetics — the craft of the ‘bard’, the ‘singer’, the aoidés/ 
6(i)d6s (do18ds/é56s) — and, indeed, several of the contributors (with 
varying judgments expressed) discuss or otherwise take note of the 
ancient position that oracular utterances could be, and were, produced 
in metrical form. Calame has keenly underscored for us that mantiké 
(uavt1xy]) ‘divinatory [action]’ can be enumerated among the tékhnai 
(téxvon) ‘skills’ originating in Prometheus’ benevolence — the tékhné 
mantiké (téxvn pavtixh) ‘divination’ — a technical art entailing the intelli- 
gent interpretation of sémata (ofyata) ‘signs’. Calame also directs our 
attention to the set of itinerant démioergoi (Snuioepyot) ‘public workers’ 
detailed in Odyssey 17.381-85 — a set which includes equally the médntis 
(udvtis) ‘diviner’ and the théspis aoidds (8tom15 do18ds) ‘divinely inspired 
singer’, the producer of extemporaneous oral poetry. A scholion on the 
lines reports that the poetic singer is so called as ‘(s)he has a voice from 
god’ (dps [dy]).? Similarly, at Iliad 2.599-600, Thamyris the Thracian — 
a victim of the Muses — is tagged as a bard by his kitharistuis (x®apiotus) 
‘cithara playing’ and by his aoidé thespesié (d015% Seotecin) ‘divinely 
inspired singing’. The adjective here employed (self-referentially) by the 
epic poet in regard to the singer Thamyris, the adjective thespésios 
(Seomrgc10s, a common modifier in Homeric and Hesiodic epic) is similarly 
used together with aoidé, for example, by Pindar, Nemean Odes 9.6-7, of 
the ‘divinely inspired songs’ that ought be sung to honor Chromius of 
Aetna (winner in the chariot race), linked in the context to song honoring 
Leto, Apollo, and Artemis. But thespésios can equally signify within the 


3 Scholia in Odysseam (scholia vetera |= Dindorf 1855]) 17.385. 
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divinatory sphere.* Thus, Pindar uses thespésios at Pythian Odes 12.13 of 
the foreseeing Graeae, and at Paean 7, fr. 52g.1-2, of Apollo, styled, 
redundantly, as pavteupdtlw]y te Seotreciwv Sothip ‘giver of divinely 
inspired oracles’, and whose adyton is characterized as telessiepés 
(teAcooteTs) ‘word-fulfilling’, a compound (hapax legomenon) formed 
with épos (tos, from wépos [fétos]), the commodity in which the Greek 
oral poet trades, as does the Vedic cult poet, who can be described as 
vipra-vacas- ‘having inspired speech’ (Rig Veda 8.61.8, where vdcas- = 
Greek wépos; see too, inter alia, Rig Veda 3.33.8). However, for Pindar 
the adjective thespésios no less identifies the right production of oral 
poetry. Thus, at Isthmian Odes 3/4.56-57 Pindar describes Homer’s 
verbal accomplishment as ‘declared’ (phraz6 [ppdZw])> kat& PaPSov ... | 
Beotrecicov éréav ‘according to the staff of divinely inspired words’, imme- 
diately adding the forward-looking expectation of (lines 58-59): totto 
yap cbdvatov povéev éptret, | ef tis e ely Tr ‘for this immortal utterance 
moves forth | if someone speaks it well’. The distance between diviner and 
oral poet is narrow indeed. 

The verb thespid(i)dé6 (8eoT1~Séw), by its components, ought to, and 
does, signal the act of producing song while in an inspired state. 
Aeschylus’ Cassandra (Agamemnon 1161) uses the verb to reference her 
own production of ecstatic mantic utterances, and at line 1154 her pro- 
duction of prophetic speech can be described as her thespesia hodés 
(Geotteciax 656s) ‘divinely inspired path’. Euripides’ Teiresias (Phoenician 
Women 953-59) deploys the verb as he bemeans the émpuros tékhné 
(2uttupos téyvn) — the technical skill of, literally, ‘fire-divining’, but ‘divin- 
ing’ broadly is likely indicated® — declaring that an act of thespio(i)dein 
ought to be left to Phoebus himself. And Aristophanes (Plutus 9) serves up 


as 


Théspis (®éoms) ‘divinely inspired’ is a shorter form of thespésios (®eotréctos), itself 
compounded of thes- ‘god’ plus a verbal adjective *spetds, preserved in the negated 
dspetos (&otretos) ‘unutterable’; see Chantraine (1968:432). 

Orality is indicated. Active-voice phraz6 (opéZw) ‘to make known (by a sign), to utter’ and 
passive-voice phrdzomai (gpéZoym) ‘to perceive’ (though note Plutarch De defectu 
oraculorum 432B, where the active verb is used of the action of perception) are well 
attested and have membership in that lexical set used to denote production or perception 
of an oracle (or other divinatory signs). Here are just a few examples of the verbs so used 
(and their expressed objects): (1) phrazo: Aeschylus Eumenides 623 (khrésmos |ypnouds]), 
Euripides Helen 822 (khréstérion [ypnothpiov]); (2) phrdzomai: Plutarch De Pythiae 
oraculis 407A (khrésmos [xpnouds]) and 407E (khréstérion [ypnothpiov]). 

For Euripides’ use of émpuros (uttupos), connoting ‘divination by fire’, as a synonym for 
mantiké (yavtixh) ‘divination’, see the scholion on the passage (Dindorf, 1863). 


w 


a 
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a line from an unidentified tragedy” when he has the slave Cario describe 
Apollo Loxias as deity 65 Seot@Sei tpittoS0s é« ypuonAdtou ‘who sings 
prophetically from a tripod of hammered gold’. In its earliest attested 
uses, this thespid(i)dé6 consistently describes prophetic, rather than 
bardic, action. 

One who engages in the action denoted by this derived verb thespi(i)déo 
(SeotripSéw) is called a thespid(i)dés (8eoT1¢~5ds), an ‘ecstatic singer’, a 
univerbation of that very phrase théspis aoidds (8¢oT15 &o156s) which we 
encountered above in Odyssey 17. Distinct from the sense of the derived 
verb that we just examined, phrasal théspis aoidds is used in epic to 
describe the bard, rather than diviner. On the other hand, univerbated 
thespid(i)dds is a nominal that is routinely used effectively as a synonym 
for mantis (uavtis) ‘seer, diviner’ — for example, in the tragedies of 
Euripides (Hecuba 677, Helen 145, 515, 859) — used adjectivally even 
of the oracular priestesses of Dodona (Sophocles fr. 456 TrGF).® At the 
shrine of Apollo at Claros there was a cult officiant who went by the title 
of thespid(i)ddés; judgments vary as to whether the term identifies one 
whose duties entailed giving metrical form to oracular utterances that 
were produced by an ecstatic médntis? (designated the prophétés 
[tpogiytns]), or whether the one called thespid(i)déds was the mdntis.'° 
The use of the identifier prophétés at Delphi (see below) may weigh in 
favor of the latter interpretation. 

It seems that the status of divination as tékhné (téyvn) can be extended 
to the oral performative activity expressed by the derived verb thespio(i)dé6 
(SeoTr1@S¢e). In Agamemnon (1134-35) Aeschylus refers to the wordish 
tékhnai ‘of ecstatic singers’ — that is, thespid(i)doi (8eoT1¢9501) — who sing 
songs that are a terror ‘to perceive’ (spoken in reference to Cassandra’s 
prophesying). The verb that I here translate ‘to perceive’ is manthano 
(uavédves), one of those verbs — one of deeply antique morphology — that 
in Chapter 1 I argued to belong to the Greek sub-lexicon dedicated to 
expressing the proper response to oracular utterance. We see in 
Aeschylus’ line an archaic expression of intellectual engagement with an 
oracular act, an act which is denoted by a term having morphological 
components that entail poetic utterance in Homeric epic. Again, a single 


7 Scholia in Aristophanem (scholia vetera et fort. recentiora sub auctore Moschopulo [= 
Diibner 1877-78]) Plutus 9. 

8 Adjectival descriptor of Delphi at Euripides Medea 668. 

> See, inter alia, Parke (1985:220-24) and Lane Fox (1987:84-86). For recent discussion 
see Heineman (2018:120). 

"° See, inter alia, Robert (1967) and Ustinova (2009:111, with bibliography). 
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signifier, phrasal or univerbated, oscillates between the domain of 
inspired bardic utterance and that of inspired mantic utterance, though 
there is here notable chronological shifting in application of the sequenced 
lexemes (denoting ‘ecstatic singer’) from the poetic to the mantic. This is a 
shift in usage that reflects the demise of oral poetic composition-in- 
performance. 

The narrow conceptual distance between the performance of the seer 
and that of the bard that is indicated in the considerations of the last 
several paragraphs is a Hellenic continuation of ancestral structures. 
Among evidence that could be offered in support of this claim, one data 
set that is particularly revealing is provided by Celtic sources.** Celtic 
social structure, both among Continental and Insular Celts, is one in 
which there survives a distinct priestly class of primitive Indo-European 
origin, a sociological archaism shared by Italic and Indo-Iranian societies 
(i.e., those situated along the periphery of the [post-] Bronze Age Indo- 
European expansion area).** But this component of Celtic society appears 
to shade into three distinct, but interrelated, metaphysical functionary 
elements. Strabo (4.4.4 C197) describes the three collectively as tria phila 
(tpia gtAa) that are ‘at the very top of those who receive honor’ (Tipwpéveov 
Siagepdvtes) in Gallic society: Bards (bardoi [BapSoi]), Vates (oudteis 
[ot&reis]), and Druids (druidai [Sput8a]). The Bards, writes Strabo, are 
‘singers and poets’ (Guvqtai Kai tomtat), while the Vates are ‘practitioners 
of sacred rites and examiners of natural causes’ (igpotroiol Kai pucioAdyol). 
In his own exposition of the three sets, Diodorus Siculus (5.31.3) identifies 
the Vates simply as mdnteis (udvteis), noting that they divine by augury, 
extispicy, and observation of a dying victim. In his Pharsalia Lucan 
(1.447-49) attributes praise compositions to the Vates as well as to the 
Bards.'? The picture that emerges of the Continental Druids from these 


** On the matters treated succinctly in this paragraph, see for general discussion, inter alia, 
Rees and Rees (1961:140-41), Chadwick and Chadwick (1968, especially pages 
606-15), and MacKillop (1998:197, 375), all with bibliography. 

With the result that in the lexica of these cultures there was kept alive ancestral Indo- 

European vocabulary of religion and law, the domains of Indo-European priestly 

operation; see Vendryes (1918). 

*3 Some would contribute this to “confusion” on Lucan’s part, but the comparative 
evidence, within and beyond Celtic, suggests otherwise. We should bear in mind that 
Lucan rightly reports the significance of the divine triad consisting of Esus, Taranis, and 
Teutates, each of whom shows up on various altars — notably Esus on the Paris Altar. The 
primitive, fundamental structure of the triad is made plain when remarks by Lucan’s 
commentators are taken into account; see, inter alia, Ward (1970:134-35). 
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and still other sources is the familiar one of learned priests officiating at 
sacrificial rites and serving as judges. 

This three-part Continental structure is replicated in Irish sources, as is 
its lexical morphology in large part: Druids and Bards again, but Filid 
(singular Fili) for Vates. Old Irish fili denotes ‘seer, diviner’, cognate with 
Welsh gwelet ‘to see’,"+ but from an early period identifies one who 
functions as a poet. Gaulish oudteis (otereis), Vates, finds a cognate in 
Old Irish faith ‘seer, prophet’, in a general sense, and Welsh gwawd 
‘poetry’ (beside Old Irish fath ‘wisdom, skill’)."> With the arrival of 
Christianity in Ireland, the Druids would be effectively eliminated as 
active participants in Irish society, but the Filid, mantics in origin, would 
survive and flourish as producers both of poetry and of prose narratives, 
eventually eclipsing even the Bards as producers of heroic poetry. In a 
study of Irish verse, Watkins (1963:14 for what follows) offers several 
interesting observations regarding the Filid that are pertinent to our 
present inquiries. They served as repositories of societal memory (“custo- 
dians of ... Old Irish senchas,”), “tribal lore,” “stories of conquest or 
migration,” legal customs, and more: Watkins underscores, following 
D. A. Binchy (1955:5), that Old Irish filidecht, a term that denotes the 
‘practice of the fili’, subsumes knowledge of both law and poetry; we can 
add that filidecht also entails, expectedly, the knowledge of divination.*® 
Watkins here mentions a pair of other matters of which we should take 
note. First, pertinent vocabulary of primitive Indo-European origin 
expressing poetic activity: Notable here is the Old Irish verb canid (in 
both its simplex and compound formations), which means ‘to sing, chant, 
recite’ and is also used of legal utterances. Irish canid is a verb cognate 
with Latin can6, imparting a similar range of senses, from which is 
derived carmen ‘ritual utterance, song’; carmen also signifies ‘prophecy, 
oracle’ — used, for example, of the prophetic utterance of the vdtés 
Cassandra (Propertius 4.1.51) and of the Sibylline oracles (e. g., Livy 
10.8.2) — but also ‘riddle’, as of the Sphynx (Hyginus Fabulae 67.4). 
And second, the matter of Irish poets composing in darkness: Here 


™ From a Proto-Indo-European root *wel- ‘to see’, for which see, inter alia, Walde and 
Pokorny (1930:293-94), LIV 675, and eDIL s. v. fili. 

"S See eDIL s. v. faith and eDIL s. v. fath. From Proto-Indo-European *h,wot- ‘seer, poet’, 
from verb root *h,wet- ‘to inspire’; compare Latin vatés ‘seer, poet’, Old Norse 6dr 
‘poetry, madness’, Old English wop ‘song, poetry’ and wod ‘madness’, and so on. See, 
inter alia, Walde and Pokorny (1930:216), Ernout and Meillet (1959:715), Mallory and 
Adams (1997:436), and Watkins (2011:104). 

‘6 eDIL s. v. filidecht. 
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Watkins quotes a perceptive suggestion regarding this poetic habit which 
is offered by Bergin (1913:162): “It looks very like a relic of some rite or 
ceremony of divination handed down from pagan times, long after its 
original purpose had been forgotten” (see also p. 163). In both the 
Continental and Insular Celtic (and related) evidence we see again the 
free crossing of the permeable membrane between mantic and 
poetic action. 

Let me follow up on these observations, briefly, by stepping back to a 
common Indo-European moment. As has long been noted, Sanskrit vdcas- 
‘speech, word’ (= Greek épos [étos]) participates in the syntagmatic 
formula vdcas- taks- ‘to craft a word’, as in Rig Veda 1.130.6 and 
6.32.1. Both of these occurrences are found in hymns dedicated to 
Indra. In the first we read that the Ayus ‘humans’ who are seeking divine 
favor craft a word for Indra just as a skilled ‘artisan’ (svapas-) crafts a 
chariot. In the second hymn, the ‘singer’, jaritdr- (of common origin with 
Irish bard), crafts his words, again, to the end of acquiring wealth and 
power (pada 4).*7 The homologous Greek syntagm can be seen in 
Pindar’s epé6n ... téktones (2méwv ... téxtoves) at Pythian Odes 3.113. 
The crafted words that Pindar is here referencing are epic verses such as 
have kept alive the fame of Nestor and Sarpedon. In lines just preceding 
and following, Pindar expresses hope for ‘wealth’ (ploditos [mAottos]) and 
from that ‘fame’ (k/éos [kAgos]) through ‘song’ (aoidé [é015)]). The syn- 
tagm, shared by Greek and Sanskrit (and found elsewhere) is of Proto- 
Indo-European origin and finds application both in cult poetry and in epic 
poetry alike. It informs proposed parallels of epic performance and 
oracular performance that we encounter in the present work."® 

As noted above, and as we have read, contributors to this volume vary 
in their evaluation of Pythic verse oracles, chiefly as reported by 
Herodotus. On the literary use of oracular messages generally, Flower 
(Ch. 8 §8.2) observes that these presentations “can only have valence in a 
society in which most people believe in the reality of god-sent signs.” In a 
similar vein, though more narrowly focused, Parker (Ch. 3 §3.2), who is 
critical of Fontenrose’s dismissiveness of the authenticity of obscure verse 
responses at Delphi (much as is Nagy, Ch. 5 §5.6.3), draws attention to 
an obscure verse oracle found in an inscription from Phrygian Aizanoi, 
among yet other evidence. With an emphasis here on ambiguity rather 


*7 On the siitas (‘bards’) of Sanskrit epic poetry see Brockington (1998:2-3, 19-20); on the 
kusilavas (‘ballad-singers’), reciters (rather than composers) of epic, see pages 20, 22. 
8 See Woodard (2014:23 2-33); on Pindar’s Pythian Odes 3.110-15 see also pages 229-30. 
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than poetic form, Parker rightly reminds us that “even if most attested 
riddling oracles are inauthentic, they imply authentic oracles of similar 
form” (Ch. 3 §3.4n40). On the one hand, a corresponding implication 
must hold for metrical oracles. On the other hand, while a priestess at 
Dodona could be described by adjectival thespid(i)dds (Som 5ds) as a 
‘divinely inspired singing’ priestess, still the predominant form of submit- 
ted questions at Dodona, of which we have evidence, were of the binary 
sort and the “What-god?” type (Ch. 3 §3.6), hardly requiring the pro- 
duction of inspired verse utterance. The cult functionaries of Dodona so 
revealed appear to be poets of neither a mantic nor non-mantic variety. In 
the case of thespid(i)d6s, univerbation of Homeric théspis + aoidos (Sgoms5 
+ do186s), a broadening of semantic scope of the term appears clearly to 
have occurred by the middle of the fifth century BC. 

Luraghi closes his discussion with a mention of the fourth-century 
historian Theopompus of Chios and his fr. 336 (FGrHist), to be found 
in Plutarch’s De Pythiae oraculis 403E-F, and of Theopompus’ response 
to his predecessors/contemporaries who claimed that the Pythia had 
ceased delivering oracles in verse. Luraghi, who argues for Herodotean 
verse oracles having an origin in oral narrative tradition, appeals to a 
model of cognitive dissonance to make sense of a perceived disparity 
between the narrative tradition of Pythic verse utterances and “oracular 
practice as [Greeks] knew it.” Writing some three centuries after the 
historian from Chios, Strabo (9.3.5 C419) shows himself in fundamental 
agreement with Plutarch’s Theopompus, as the geographer remarks that 
the Pythia ‘produces inspired utterances’ (apo-thespizo [atro-beottiZc])*? 
that are both ‘in meter’ (émmetros [%uyetpos]) and ‘not in meter’ (4metros 
[&uetpos]). Strabo adds that these latter are put into meter by certain poets 
who are ‘cult functionaries’, figures named by the participle 
hupourgoiintes (stoupyotvtes). A nominal hupérétai (Gtnpétm) is used 
by Plutarch in De Pythiae oraculis 407E to identify cult ‘ministers’, who 


» 20 


are mentioned in conjunction with prophétai (mpogfjtm) ‘spokesmen’. 


*? Complex form of the verb thespiz6 (feoTriZw) ‘to prophesy’, derived from théspis (8¢o715) 
‘divinely inspired’, itself a shorter form of thespésios (8eoTtéo10s), discussed above. 

*° See Nagy Ch. 5 §$5.6.7, who points out that Herodotus (8.36.2-37.1) makes passing 
reference to a prophétés (npogttns) ‘spokesman’ at the Delphic shrine (naming him 
Akeratos). Herodotus writes also (9.93.4) of the Apollonians inquiring of prophétai at 
Dodona and at Delphi when barrenness overtook their flocks and crops; ‘by/through 
them’ (autoisi [axttoio]) the deities ‘made known (by a sign)’ (phraz6 [ppéZeo]) an answer. 
Euripides has Ion (temple attendant, son of Creusa and Apollo) characterize such 
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Plutarch must be making reference to a tradition about these same 
prophétai when he writes (407B): 


TloAAdv 8’ Fv aKovew Sti TrointiKoi Tives avBpes exSeyduevor Tas Qavas Kail 
UTroAapBdvovtes éTiKdOnvTa Tepl TO yENOTHplov, eT Kal ETP Kal PUBYOUS ciov 
ayyeia Tois YENOMOIS Ek TOU TPOOTUXOVTOS TEPITTAEKOVTES. 

And many used to understand that certain men awaiting and taking up the 
utterances — poets — sat in the vicinity of the oracular seat, weaving around the 
oracles, from whatever happened [to be uttered], epic diction and meters and 
rhythms, like so many [poetic] packets. 


We should not understand this to mean that Plutarch discounts the 
possibility that the Pythia herself gave utterances in verse — far from it. 
In the dialogue of De Pythiae oraculis 405E he asserts that even in the old 
days Pythic priestesses spoke most of their utterances katalogddén 
(katadoydSnv) ‘in prose’ (or ‘conversationally’) and is here reiterating a 
point he has already made in 403E-F (in conjunction with the mention of 
Theopompus) and in 404A-B. But at the same time, in each of the 
sections, he equally asserts that Pythic responses had been and continue, 
in his own day, to be uttered also in verse. In a stretch of dialogue between 
405D and 408D, Plutarch indicates that in an earlier period the priest- 
esses were more given to metrical enunciations — and obscure expression. 
He interprets the shift in equilibrium as due to various factors, such as (in 
broad summary): a change in ‘temperaments and natures’ (xpdoeis kai 
guoeis) and a former proclivity for poiesis (405D-406B); an earlier popu- 
lar appetite and aptitude for poetic language and performance coupled 
with an evolved simplification of cultural structures (406B-F); an 
emerging suspicion that obscurity was meant to cover up oracular inac- 
curacies (407A); grandiloquence among literati such as Onomacritus, 
Prodicus, and Cinaethon, who dress up oracles in lofty style (407B- 


prophétai as stationed near the tripod on which sits the Pythia; they are the best of the 
Delphians (AcApév adpiotiis), chosen by lot (Ion 415-16). The Stoic Epictetus writes 
contemptuously of prophétai (mpogirat) who interrogate the Pythia in order to learn 
things that are false kai GAAo1s Tovs ypnopous gnyotvtai ‘and to interpret the oracles for 
others’ (Dissertationes ab Arriano digestae 2.20.27). In Severan Rome Aelian (De natura 
animalium 10.26) can write of a tradition of prophétai at Delphi in a legendary past, 
‘spokesmen’ who were clothed in sacred garments. The connection that the tradition 
makes between mantic Delphi and wolves is intriguing in light of Roman, and more 
primitive and broader Indo-European, affiliations of, on the one hand, the wolf and 
warriors and, on the other, presentations of the frenzied behavior common to diviners 
and warriors (see Woodard [2013:179-201 and passim]). 
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C);** and — presented with notable disdain — the (if not explicitly named) 
wandering khrésmoldégoi (ypnopodAdyoi, 407C), whom we have encoun- 
tered several times in this volume,** here with particular reference to their 
gathering at the shrines of Serapis, a deity whom we saw was anticipated 
to play a role when Alexander looked for healing in Babylonia (Naiden, 
Ch. 9 §9.3). Here Plutarch paints a picture of divinatory trickery which 
mirrors Lucian’s presentation that Fields has explicated for us in 
Chapter ro, even referring to such persons as pseudomdnteis 
(wevSoudvters), the very descriptor Lucian assigns to Alexander, the ‘false 
prophet/mantis’. 

Just a bit further along (407F—408B), Plutarch offers what seems to me 
to be a remarkable observation as he describes an antecedent culture of 
orality, one in which ‘many signs’ (polla ... sémeia [Todd ... onysial) 
were given by declaration — that is, by utterance (phraz6 [ppdZe]). Poetic 
speech is relevant in such a setting, Plutarch reckons, for this reason 
(407F): 


*Et1 Toivuv oudév 110 TroINTiKf|s Ayo KYPNOIUaTEPOV UTTaPYXEl TOU SeGEvTa LETPOIs TA 
gppaldpeva kal oupTrAaKkévTa HAAOV UvNYoveteobar Kal KpatetoBar. ToIs uev OUV TOTE 
TOAAny €5e1 UvTUNV Trapeivat. 


Still, then, nothing of the poetic [ték/né] is more utilitarian for discourse than 
this: The things uttered, being tied to meters and plaited together, are better 
held in memory and mastered. For those who lived back then needed a 
formidable memory at their command. 


Plutarch then goes on to present amplifying observations. 

It is important to bear in mind that Plutarch is here referring to a 
general state of affairs that obtained at a time in which society operated 
on the basis of orality. His immediate concern in the dialogue is with the 
diminished occurrence of verse oracles, but he frames this shift within a 
broader context of diminished poetic orality generally. Whatever the 
repository of societal memory to which Plutarch, the Delphic priest, 
may have had access, the framing is undoubtedly fitting. He makes no 
explicit reference to writing — to the alphabet — but gives expression to a 
perceived moment prior to the advent of alphabetic literacy. There is 


** Fontenrose mistakenly, I believe, assimilates these to the reference to those persons at 
Delphi who once gave verse form to Pythic utterances. On Onomacritus see in the present 
volume Giangiulio (Ch. 6 §6.5.3). Cinaethon is an archaic Lacedaemonian epic poet to 
whom an Oedipodea is attributed. Prodicus is presumed to be the fifth-century sophist 
from Ceos whom Plutarch mentions elsewhere. 

** See Calame (Ch. 2 §2.4), Giangiulio (Ch. 6 §6.5.3-4), and Luraghi (Ch. 7 §7.4n59). 
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evidence of a presence of Mycenaeans (themselves a literate people) in the 
vicinity of Delphi, but the foundation of the Pythic oracle is commonly 
judged to be dated to the late ninth century BC. In other words, the 
beginning of a Pythic tékhné mantiké (téxvn pavti«h) approximately cor- 
responds in time to the advent of the most impactful of Greek tékhnai 
(téyvan), equally endowed by Aeschylus’ Prometheus as Calame has 
reminded us (Ch. 2 §2.1), the tékhné grammatiké (téxyvn ypouyotiKh): 
ypoppdtov te cuvééoeis, | uvtyunv atrdvtwv, youcouttop’ épydvnv ‘the com- 
bining of letters, | mother of the Muses, making for memory of all things 
(Prometheus Bound 460b-461); the shift from poetic meter to letters as 
memory aid par excellence has occurred). When the alphabet first 
appeared in Phocis is unclear; the earliest inscription found in the vicinity 
of Delphi, perhaps in local script, is a dedication to Athena and Hera from 
the site of Mycenaean Crisa, dated mid- to late seventh century BC (an 
inscribed base; LSAGz2:no. 103.01). 

The alphabet was a bane to Homer, to the inherited tradition of 
extemporaneous oral poetic composition. Oral composition-in- 
performance came to an end with the introduction of the alphabet. 
Mantic oral verse composition is part and parcel of that inherited poetic 
phenomenon, and it, too, must have fallen victim to the tékhbné 
grammatiké (téxvn ypaupatixy), which become a vehicle for the tékhné 
mantiké (téxvn pavtixy). Inspired oracular poetry was swept up in the 
punctuated equilibrium of that ninth-eighth-century BC moment. But the 
demise of mantic oral verse composition must have progressed more 
slowly and less completely — perhaps never completely, to judge by 
Plutarch’s remarks and epigraphic evidence - that is, “never” until the 
end of Greek divination. In large part, the Delphic expression of Homer’s 
bane was not loss of oral delivery but progressive shift from poetic verse 
to prose orality, assigned to graphemic expression. Perhaps there is a 
sense in which mantic production became the new Homeric production 
in the eighth-seventh century; thus, divinatory adaptation of Greek epic — 
that is, divinatory narrative-epic intertextuality — should, perhaps, come 
as no surprise. The mouvance of oral performance becomes the mouvance 
of divinatory narrative. 


I1I.3 AMBIGUITY AND OBSCURITY 


Hand in hand with the matter of verse oracles goes that of the ambiguity 
or obscurity of mantic utterances, particularly (but not exclusively) as on 
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display in Delphic oracular pronouncements. This is a facet of the 
Greek tradition of Pythic enunciation that has come up throughout 
the volume, with the Athenian “wooden wall” oracle being several 
times recapped in this regard (Calame, Ch.2 §2.4; Parker, Ch. 3 
§3.4; Luraghi, Ch. 7 §7.2.3; and Naiden, Ch 9 §9.2n18). At the outset, 
Calame (Ch. 2 §2.4) reminds us that Apollo Loxias (Loxias [Ao§ias]) is 
Apollo the ‘Ambiguous’ - Apollo who is ‘oblique’ (loxds [Ao&dés]). And 
in the preceding section we saw again that Parker draws attention 
to the riddling oracle attested from Phrygian Aizanoi, utilized in 
filling “an important civic priesthood,” and he does so alluding to 
additional evidence (see Ch. 3 §3.4n40). Yet on the other hand, 
Parker notes, “Ambiguity cannot provide a general answer to the 
question how oracles satisfied their clients” (Ch. 3 §3.4). Why, then, 
are Delphic oracles so frequently presented as ambiguous and obscure 
in sense? 

Approaches to the issue found within the present work show at the 
same time variation and commonality. Oracular obscurity seems a 
fundamental ingredient in the engendering of a cognitive dissonance 
that Eidinow argues to be operative in response to divinatory failure 
(Ch. 4 §§4.3-4); and, she suggests, an element of ambiguity may even be 
invited by oracular clients who, at Dodona, present their “questions 
with the traditional formula: ‘Will it be better and more good?’.” For 
Giangiulio, ambiguity is a narrative device, one providing latitude for 
the actors (Ch. 6 §§6.4.2-3). Luraghi (Ch. 7 §7.4) appears to be 
essentially in agreement but also (as we noted in the preceding section), 
much as Eidinow, finds ambiguity in literary reports of oracles — reports 
growing out of oral tradition — to suggest a proper hermeneutic of 
cognitive dissonance. Naiden (Ch. 9 §9.1-2), in explicating Euripides 
fr. 973N (udvtis 8 a&piotos Sots eik&Zer KaA®s), Which we have encoun- 
tered several times in this work, points to the practicality of ambiguity 
for the seer who seeks credibility — as well as to the advantage that it 
may offer to the “royal consultant” who can “claim divine support 
without losing military or diplomatic freedom of action” — again, the 
advantage of latitude. Somewhat similarly, Fields (Ch. to §10.4 and 
§10.6) shows us that Lucian depicts Alexander, the pseuddmantis 
(weuSduavtis) ‘false prophet’, as giving responses that were ‘oblique’ 
(loxds [Aofds]) and ‘ambiguous’ (amphibolos [augiBodros]) or simply 
inarticulate noise (asaphé [&oaqi]) at times, falling back on a perceived 
characteristic of oracles: it is khrésmd(i)dikén (ypnouwdixdv) the 
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‘oracular way’, as Fields translates. And in the preceding section we 
alluded to Plutarch’s remarks (De Pythiae oraculis 407A) on a growing 
wariness of oracular obscurity as cover for divinatory error: It arose 
from the mingling of asdpheia (&cdgeia) ‘murkiness’ and skid (oxid) 
‘shadow’ with ‘the enunciatory speech act’ (t6 phrazédmenon [16 
ppalouevov]). 

Although the Greek divinatory system was one that developed under 
Mediterranean influence, we nevertheless commonly encounter the claim 
that the ambiguity depicted as characteristic of Greek prophetic utterance 
is not to be found in the Near East.*> There clearly are, however, counter- 
examples to that claim. In a 2005 study, for example, Block (2005) - 
building on earlier investigations — draws attention to the ambiguity that 
attends the oracular responses recorded in the Biblical book of I Kings 22, 
concerning a matter of Judah and Israel going to war against an 
Aramaean king over possession of the place Ramoth Gilead (“the only 
account of an oracular inquiry in the Old Testament containing all the 
essential elements” [p. 193]). The ambiguous status of the response — “go 
up, and the Lord will give into the hand of the king” — is obfuscated by 
nearly all (at least English) translations, which supply an object pronoun 
“it” (= Ramoth Gilead) in the reply (p. 198; see also pp. 208-11). As in 
“Croesus and a-great-empire-will-be-destroyed” fashion, Ahab, king of 
Israel, assumes that a victory for Israel and Judah is being foretold, but it 
is Ahab who will be delivered into the hand of the Aramaean king.** 
Lydian Croesus and his misunderstanding of — his failure to engage 
intellectually with — the Delphic utterance that foretold that should he 
march against the Persians, a great empire would fall (Herodotus 
I.53.I-54.2)”> is one we have seen, not surprisingly, to be referenced 
and discussed throughout this volume: Calame, Ch. 2 §2.4; Parker, Ch. 3 
§3.4n17 and Appendix; Eidinow, Ch. 4 §4.1 and §4.3; and Luraghi, 
Ch. 7 §7.1n8. 

Whatever the status of Mediterranean influences in the matter of 
divinatory ambiguity, there is clear indication of a tradition of cultivated 
obscurity in religious speech and ritual enunciation that is ancestral to, 
and surely inherited by, Hellenic oral tradition. The Indo-European con- 
dition was the subject of an essay by Calvert Watkins (1995:179-93), 
which he begins by rehearsing Satapatha-Brabmana 6.1.1.2: “par6 


*3 See, for example, the comments of Nissinen (2017:3 38-39). 
*4 See also Block’s discussion of the oracle of Judges 18:5—6, equally ambiguous. 
*3 Parke and Wormell (1956:no. 53) = Fontenrose (1978:Qroo). 
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*ksakama hi devah ‘For the gods love the obscure’.”*° Watkins ties this 
obscurantism to widely attested Indo-European metalinguistic notions of 
a distinction between the “language of men” and the “language of gods” 
(p. 181). A Celtic example is provided (p. 182) by the hierarchization of 
bérla, ‘speech, language’, presented in the Irish Auraicept na nEces 
‘Primer of the Sages’*” ranging from bérla fortchuide ‘concealed language’ 
down to gnadthbérla ‘ordinary language’, with various gradations in 
between, and with bérla na filed ‘language of the filid’ (the poets whom 
we discussed in the preceding section) occupying a nearly intermediate 
stratum. In other words, hidden, obscure language outranks even poetic 
language qua poetic language. Among other evidence that Watkins con- 
siders is the Avestan prayer of Yasna 27.13, called the Ahuna Vairiia, the 
most sacred Zoroastrian prayer. Despite its familiarity to the Mazdean 
worshipper, the prayer is remarkably obscure; Watkins offers (p. 191): 
“One could seek no better illustration of the power and the beauty of 
the hidden, obscure style in the performative language of religion in the 
Indo-European tradition.” In closing, Watkins makes brief mention of 
Rig Veda 4.5 (dedicated to Agni Vaisvanara), which is an enigmatic 
hymn about enigmatic utterance.**® Recurring several times within the 
hymn is the Sanskrit lexeme paddém, which denotes, inter alia, ‘track’, 
trace’, and ‘sign’, hence ‘word’, as well as various “marked-off” 
(“stepped-off,” as it were) entities (on which see also Ch. 1 §1.10). In 
padas 3c-d we read the poet proclaiming: “... having found the word 
hidden like the track of the cow. Agni has proclaimed the inspired 
thought to me.” And again, in padas 8a—b: “What (part) of this speech 
is to be proclaimed to me? They confide privately what was deposited in 
secret [= the track/word].”*? 

The reported, and epigraphically evidenced, obscurantism of Greek 
oracular utterance must certainly be at least in part a continuation of 
the yet more archaic Indo-European phenomenon. We are reminded of 
the signifying of Apollo (entailing the level of signifé in effect) that receives 
expression in the enunciations (signfiant) of the Pythia, which I explored 
in Chapter 1 (§1.10). When Plutarch addresses this process, as we saw in 
that earlier discussion, he also does so by making explicit reference to a 
messaging that is hidden and obscure. Beyond what we noted earlier, 


© See earlier Renou (1968:16). *7 On which see Calder (1917) and Ahlqvist (1983). 
28 See the introductory remarks of Jamison and Brereton (2014:565—66). 
*? Translations are those of Jamison and Brereton (2014:566-67). 
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Plutarch can frame as “necessary” the oracular use of “concealed lan- 
guage” — to co-opt the Old Irish notion — of a [tékhné] poiétiké (1ommh) 
which is dipléé (S:mAdn) ‘twofold; doubtful’, periagogé (mepiaywyh) 
‘roundabout’, and asdpheia (&odqeia) ‘obscure’. We seem to find ourselves 
here within the realm of what Watkins (1995:183) characterizes as 
“meaningless obscurity,” entailing a linguistic/poetic level in which 
“ordinary meaning ... is simply not in play.” 

In the opening chapter of this volume, I argue that the Greek sub- 
lexicon dedicated to expressing the proper response to oracular utter- 
ance — a matrix of lexical morphologies and their associated conceptual 
structures —is one carried forward from earlier Indo-European sacrificial 
ritual. This is a portion of the Greek lexicon populated by words denoting 
cognitive or intellectual engagement, much of it of deeply antique origin, 
some significant segment perhaps rooted in pre-Proto-Indo-European. 
Given the Indo-European heritage of obscure utterance and given the 
salience of cognitive engagement as a normative response to oracular 
messaging, one might well posit that the frequency of the obscure in the 
construction of oracular narrative was driven to some degree by the 
emphasis placed on interpretation as intellectual act: cognitive commit- 
ment to puzzling out by ‘placing perception in’ leads to imaginative 
literary engineering of befitting puzzles. This should in no way contradict 
a collateral simplification of actual mantic utterance, a phenomenon 
described by Plutarch as he acknowledges the diminishment of not only 
verse oracles but also of obscure oracles, following a divinely led evolu- 
tionary trajectory of saphéneia (cagiveia) ‘clearness’ (De Pythiae oraculis 
406F-407A). 


II.4 NEGOTIATED OUTCOMES 


Considering thespi6(i)déd (Geom 5é0) and the related nominal syntagm 
in §11.2 above, we took note of Euripides’ use of this verb in Phoenician 
Women (959), placed on the lips of Teiresias. Let us consider exactly what 
it is that Euripides has the prophet say: 


. +. “Ootis 8 éuTtupe@ xpiiton TEexvy 

MaTOLOS 7 HEV TIKES ONUNVaS TUN, 

éxOpds KaBéoTNx’ ois &V Ci~vooKoTIT} 

weudf] & Um’ olktou Toio1 xpapevois Adyoov 
&Sikei TA THY Gedv. DoiPov avOpatrois ydvov 
Xp Seotrideiv, ds SESo1kev ovsEva. 
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... Whoever practices the skill (¢ékhné) of divination 

is mad;?° if, on the one hand, he should happen to give harsh signs 

he becomes an enemy to those who seek the omen. On the other hand, 
speaking lies, out of pity, to those who inquire of the oracle 

he does wrong to the gods. Only Phoebus ought to sing oracles 

to humans, for he stands in fear of no one. 


For Euripides’ Teiresias, a mantic response tailored to the client’s wishes 
is an option — but one that the gods ought to abhor, if it is ddikos (&81xos). 
In his De Pythiae oraculis (407D-E), Plutarch acknowledges this option 
no less. The Delphic oracle was once routinely consulted by great cities 
and powerful rulers. It profited the Delphic functionaries nothing to utter 
oracles that such powerful figures did not wish to hear and so to anger 
them. Apollo wished to protect those who served him, but at the same 
time to reveal his truth; hence, as we have already noted, he diffracted this 
truth through the medium of poetry (see Ch. 1 §1.10). These lines 
evidence a remarkable willingness of the Pythia - and Delphic hupérétai 
(Strnpéto) cult ‘ministers’ and prophétai (mpogiito1) ‘spokesmen’ — to 
engage with inquirers in such a way as to read what kind of oracular 
response was desired and what kind was not. In the Biblical account in 
I Kings 22 that we considered in §11.3, we find a similar dynamic on 
display. Ahab, the king of Israel, assembles some 400 prophets, perhaps 
of a cult of Ba’al, for consultation in the matter of going to war with 
Aramaeans, and it is these who deliver to him the ambiguous “a-great- 
empire-will-be-destroyed” oracle. Jehoshaphat, the king of Judah, how- 
ever, then wants to inquire of a prophet of Yahweh, of which, it seems, 
there remains one in Israel, Micaiah son of Imlah. Though he will acqui- 
esce, Ahab objects to summoning Micaiah as, the Israelite king com- 
plains, he always gives bad, never good, prophecies to Ahab (and 
Micaiah will endorse the ambiguous oracular response of the 400). 

Just how pervasive were prophetic accommodation and oracular nego- 
tiation in ancient Greece? It is a question fundamental to the modern 
endeavor to understand Greek divination from an emic perspective — this 
is the very phenomenon, of course, that serves as object of Parker’s 
analyses (Chapter 3), but one or another aspect of this issue is referenced 
across the volume. We encountered it at the outset in Calame’s evaluation 


3° The use of mdtaios (u&taios) ‘mad, depraved’ here is presumably a double entendre. While 
the term fundamentally means ‘foolish’ as well as ‘profane’, its application for expressing 
‘crazed’ behavior can be seen already at Aeschylus Seven Against Thebes 442. The phonic 
similarity of mdtaios and manteios (uavtsios) ‘oracular, mantic’ is self-evident. 
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of the Athenian “wooden wall” scenario. After an initial inquiry and an 
unsatisfactory response, the Athenian theoprépoi (S8eompétro1)>* return to 
the Pythic adyton and put this to Apollo: ‘Qvaog ypijcov piv &pevdv T1 Trepi 
tis tatpiSos ‘O anax, give us a better oracle for our homeland’. A new 
and ambiguous response, one that indicates that deliverance lies in a 
“wooden wall,” is provided and its signification publicly debated by the 
Athenian audience for whom it is intended: It is Themistocles’ interpret- 
ation that wins out (Ch. 2 §2.4). We saw Parker to observe that this 
prophecy “is so open that, within limits, clients can make of it what they 
will” (Ch. 3 §3.4). Cognitive engagement (‘placing perception in’), in the 
sense described in Chapter 1, is front and center in this episode: Calame 
points out that Themistocles succeeds “thanks to an argument formulated 
as a gnome (yvesun) ‘judgment’ (see 7.143-44) — by reference to his 
superior interpretative skills.” As Calame notes earlier in his discussion 
(Ch. 2 §2.1), the various tékhnai (téyvan) provided by Prometheuss com- 
monly require an intelligence “characterized by a capacity for ... gnome” 
(Prometheus Bound 456). Gnomé is a concept that can be seen in 
Chapter 1 (§1.6), used in conjunction with the discussed aisthdnomai 
(aicBdvouon), as Thucydides describes his own intellectual procedure for 
discovering the length of the Peloponnesian War, exercising the concepts 
and vocabulary of proper response to an oracular message. 

Intellectual negotiation — with oneself, with others — is an essential 
operative feature of divinatory reception. Why not negotiate with the 
divinatory medium? Flower (Ch. 8 §8.3) remarks on the “general accept- 
ance of divine intervention in human affairs that runs throughout all of 
[Xenophon’s] writings.” Xenophon’s piety looks to contrast notably with 
Alexander the Great’s and Philip V’s aggressive willingness to press 
military seers for a favorable outcome, a behavior which is conspicuously 
on display in Naiden’s treatment of Hellenistic divination in Chapter 9. 
There we saw, for example, Alexander’s efforts to suppress the omens 
read by his seer Aristander (§9.3: “Thanks to his expertise, Aristander 
found the omens to be bad. Thanks to plausible reasoning, he found 
otherwise”). And we saw Philip V delegating to Demetrius of Pharos the 
reading of seemingly unfavorable exta, who reports: “If you have the mind 
[phrén (gptv)| of a seer, withdraw without delay, but if you have the 
mind of a pragmatic king, keep and hold this place” (§9.2, Polybius 


3" The term is used, as by Herodotus, of messengers whose duty it is to make oracular 
inquiries, but primary is its meaning ‘seer’, as in Homeric epic: see, inter alia, Chantraine 
(1968:429) and Nagy (2000:106, 109). 
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7.12.2-3). How far removed is this from the chicanery that Fields 
(Chapter to) reveals the lampooning Lucian to assign to Alexander the 
Pseudo-Mantis? 

Negotiated interpretation — not so much negotiation within an event of 
oracular inquiry but of the interpretative response to seeming oracular 
failures — is key to Eidinow’s argument (Chapter 4) of cognitive 
dissonance as a force at work in the perpetuation of Greek divinatory 
practice in the face of seers (seemingly) getting it wrong. This is part and 
parcel of the broader “cognitive disposition towards ‘hyperactive agency 
detection’” to which Flower (Ch. 8 §8.2) draws attention — the cognitive 
push to identify a guiding hand — an introspective negotiation with, inter 
alia, one’s own view of an oracular outcome. 


II.§ COGNITION AND DIVINATION 


A roter Faden that runs through much of this volume is the thread of 
cognition and divination. The first chapter is devoted entirely to the 
subject from the perspectives of (1) diachronic transference of cult con- 
cepts and vocabulary and (2) the consequent proper synchronic reception 
of oracular messages. Cognition is likewise a major focus of Flower’s 
contribution (Chapter 8): As we saw again in §11.4 above, Flower 
appropriates from cognitive science the notion of “hyperactive agency 
detection” in conjunction with the anthropological concept of the “onto- 
logical turn.” Flower argues that portents, for example (Ch. 8 §8.4), are 
recognized as such because of the cognitive frame within which an obser- 
ver is operating, when there is a perceived need to reimpose order in the 
midst of chaos. 

Other contributors draw independently upon ideas of cognition and 
divination in various ways, as we have already reminded ourselves in the 
several preceding sections of this afterword. In fact, we just saw again that 
a notion of cognitive dissonance is crucially employed in Eidinow’s 
exploration of oracular failure (Ch. 4 §4.3 and §4.5, and, especially, 
§4.4). Similarly, it is cognitive dissonance at work in Rutulianus’ self- 
deception in the matter of Alexander’s bogus prophecy and the death of 
Rutulianus’ son, as Fields reveals (Ch. ro §10.5). Luraghi (Ch. 7 §7.4) 
likewise looks to cognitive dissonance in articulating an emic view of 
Greek negotiation of truth and the oracular. 

Calame, in Chapter 2 (§2.2), writes of “divinatory thinking,” not in 
the Bouché-Leclercq sense that such a phrase might hold, but in the sense 


5) 
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of intelligent mantic tékhnai (téyva): “These technical methods and intel- 
lectual abilities call upon an intelligence that is characterized by a capacity 
for ‘judgment’ (gndmé [yveun], [Prometheus Bound] 456); and they are 
grounded in reason or thought” (Ch. 2 §2.1). Gnomé is a word and 
notion of which we took note above, in §11.4, in the matter of the 
received Athenian interpretation of the “wooden walls” oracle. With 
the cognitive act of gnomé compare its object as expressed by the rare 
congener gnoma (yvéua) ‘sign to be recognized’,>* as of an oracular sign: 
Euripides Heraclidae 407. 

The sort of divinatory negotiating between mdntis (udvtis) and client 
that Parker explores in Chapter 3 (where see, especially, §3.4), supported 
by ethnographics data, would seemingly entail a cognitive engagement in 
the mantic realm that is bidirectional. In other words, the action described 
by aisthadnomai (cio®évoun) — ‘to put perception in’ — is one undertaken 
mutually by seer and inquirer in a scenario of complicity. This would 
basically mirror the situation in Vedic India to the extent that the priest, 
operating on behalf of a patron sacrificer, engages in ritual actions in 
which the sacrificer is equally operative by means of the act of sraddha- 
‘to put the heart in’. 

The fundamental cognitive concepts expressed by the lexemes 
aisthénomai (aic®évoum) ‘to place perception in’ and manthdno 
(uav8dveo) ‘to place the mind in’, both of deeply ancient origin, are even 
on display in Lucian’s satirizing presentation of divination in his 
Alexander. Thus, in sections 53-55 Lucian, as a character in the satire, 
describes, as Fields discusses in some detail (Ch. 10 § 10.6), his own efforts 
to trip up the pseudémantis (yeuSdyavtis) — such as, on one occasion, by 
pseudonymously submitting eight times the inquiry Tléte GAdoetan 
yayyavetcov AAgEavSpos; ‘When will Alexander get caught being a fraud?’ 
(Fields’ translation). Alexander ‘sent’ (pémpo [méut]) eight oracular 
responses (khrésmoi [ypnoyot]), which Lucian describes as a-ndétos (&- 
véntos) and dus-ndétos (Suo-véntos) — ‘not to be understood’ and ‘hard to 
be understood’ (respectively), adjectives built on the verb root 2066 (voée) 
‘to perceive by the mind; to think’, which we have encountered often in 
this volume in conjunction with oracular interpretation. Lucian, the 
character, clearly eschews any attempt at intellectual engagement with 
these eight opaque oracles. Lucian, the narrator, then goes on immedi- 
ately to describe Alexander’s perception of the character Lucian’s efforts 


3* See Chantraine (1968:224). 
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to entrap him: Lucian denotes that discovery process by conjoining (55) 
aisthdnomai (aic8dvopan) ‘to place perception in’ and manthdno (pavedve) 
‘to place the mind in’. A few lines later Lucian, the narrator, repeats his 
use of the verb aisthadnomai to describe Alexander’s perception that 
Lucian, the character, has arrived in the city of the pseuddmantis, where 
he will confront him. In contrast to Alexander’s oracles, the character 
Lucian’s own words and actions lend themselves to cognitive engagement. 
These are the only two occurrences of aisthénomai in the work and 
appear to participate in intentional subverted application of the age-old 
vocabulary of oracular perception on the part of the satirist. Manthdno 
occurs only one other time: Lucian uses it earlier in the work (19) in his 
description of the snake oracle that Alexander fabricated (see Ch. ro 
§§10.3-4), inviting each potential client to write out and submit an 
inquiry, whatever the client might want most ‘to put the mind in’. The 
subversion is here of a different sort: The use of the language is consistent 
with intellectual engagement with the oracular as we have seen it, but 
Lucian has made plain that the oracle is a fake. 

Interpretation of Greek divinatory messages is a matter of engaging 
intellectually with a sign. The deity signifies; the operative verb here is 
sémaino (onuaive). What is required is an investment of the human 
intellect in order to decode properly what is signified. This is intellectual 
engagement with a séma (ofa). The process is one that is assumed 
throughout the discussions of this volume, and at times specifically 
addressed as a cognitive procedure, as, for example, in Chapter 1 
(§x.9), in the context of discussion of the divinatory concept expressed 
by aisthénomai (cic@dvoum) and n0é6 (voéw) vis-a-vis Sraddhd. This is a 
matter on which Calame focuses attention, characterizing it as “divin- 
ation as semiotic art” (Ch. 2 §2.5). Nagy (Ch. 5 §5.6.1) draws attention 
to Theognis’ description of the Pythic utterance as an act to be denoted by 
sémaino. Similarly, Flower (Ch. 8 §8.1; see also §8.3) reminds us that 
“the overarching term for a god-sent sign in Greek ... is sémeion 
(onueiov).” Proper interpretation of the sémeion is prescribed to be an 
act of cognitive engagement. 
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